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Thoroughbred Race of the Year. 

Saturday, September 14th at Belmont Park. 
5:00 RM.(EDT) on CBSTV. 


The Marlboro Cup 


Why Bob Wulffen 
called Allstate for life insuranceo 



He just kept putting it off-then the baby came! 

We gave him $19,000 worth of 25-year Decreasing Term 
for just $7.30 a month. 

Why put it off? Call us. Chances are, we’ve got the kind 
of life insurance you need. 


The Wulffens are like a lot 
of young families today. 

They knew they needed 
life insurance, but they kept 
letting it slide. 

For one reason, they didn’t 
know what to ask for. For 
another, they thought it cost 
a lot of money. 

Then, when little Jennifer 
arrived, Bob knew he 
shouldn’t wait any longer. 

He called Allstate. And was 
pleasantly surprised. 

Callus. 

We'll help vou decide 
which policy makes 
sense for you. 

Since most people aren’t 
sure which policy to buy, it’s 


our job to help you get the 
right policy for your family. 
For the right money for you. 

To fit the Wulffens, we 
arranged a 25-year Decreasing 
Term policy. Since Bob was 
27, it cost him just $7.30 a 
month. 

"10-Day Free Look.” 

When you buy your Allstate 
policy, you can shop around 
and compare it with others. 

If you’re not satisfied, return 
it within 10 days and we’ll 
give you your money back. 

Chances are, Allstate has 
the kind of life insurance you 
need. So why put it off? Talk 
to an Allstate Agent now. 

What we did for the 


Wulffens, maybe we can do 
for you. 


If you pny this You get thin much 
amount each month Allstate life insur- 
ant! you're 27, any... nnce (25-Year Do- 


$ 5 

$10,700 

10 

31,700 

15 

51,900 

20 

85,700 


/instate 

You’re in good hands. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company. 


One piece of ski equipment 
you can use as well as any expert. 


r 



The American Express' 1 Card 
could be the most valuable piece 
of equipment on the slopes this year. 

You can use the Card at some 
of the best mountains in the coun- 
try. For airline tickets, lift tickets, 
ski rentals, car rentals, meals, rooms, 
entertainment. Practically every- 
thing you can think of. 

For information on prices, 
accommodations and ski conditions 
see your travel agent or contact 
the ski areas directly. 

Aspen Highlands. Aspen, 
Colo. Friendly atmosphere tor 
whole family. Graduated Length 
Method (GLM) has you out on the 
slopes in no rime. 

Jackson Hole. Teton Village, 
Wyo. Big, wide and open. The larg- 
est ski mountain in the country. 
Aerial tramway wisks you up. The 
longest run down is 5 miles of 
deep powder. 

Taos. Taos Ski Valley, N.M. 
From easy, ego-building slopes to 
one of the toughest 5-mile runs 
around. Brilliantly planned trails 
complement the deep powder. 

Night life with an elegant Spanish 
accent. 


Park City. Park City, Utah. 

The mystique of the old mining 
town still remains. The charm, the 
friendliness, the timelessness of 
those giant white peaks surround 
you. Fabulous deep-powder skiing, 
near-perfect weather, and a wealth 
of wonderful night doings, too. 

Snowbird. Snowbird, Utah. 
Modern, sparkling and exquisitely 
designed. 3,100-foot vertical drop 
of deepest powder. Aerial tramway 
is one of the fastest in the world. 
Great restaurants. 

Aspen/Buttermilk. Aspen, 
Colt). Two of the world’s most fabu- 
lous ski mountains. Ajax, for one of 
the toughest challenges for any ex- 
pert. And Buttermilk, one of the 
best places for a beginner. Or a good 
intermediate become better. 

Snowmass. Aspen, Colo. 

Home of the famous Big Burn. Your 
daily tickets are interchangeable 
with other Aspen slopes. Wood Run 
is 250 acres of intermediate slopes. 

Vail. Vail, Colo. Colorado’s 
largest ski complex, shimmering 
high in the Rocky Mountain sun. 
Extensive lift system includes 2 gon- 
dolas and 2 mitey-mites. Learn on 
their own K-2 system or GLM. 


Steamboat Springs. Steam- 
boat Springs. Colo. When Billy 
Kidd is director of skiing, you know 
those three ski mountains are 
among the best. And Steamboat is 
dedicated to keeping each un- 
crowded, and lift lines short. ^ 

Crested Butte. Crested Butte, 
Colo. Just watch the eyes of a ski 
fanatic sparkle when you mention 
the Rig Friendly Mountain and 
the Little Fun Town. 

Breckenridge. Breckenridge, 
Colo. Some of the most dazzling 
skiing in Colorado, plus ski touring, 
sledding, tubing, skating and 
ice fishing. 

Telluride. Telluride, Colo. 

This is the first town Butch Cas- 
sidy ever nibbed. Some Old West 
buildings still stand. Plus deep, dry 
powder to tackle. 

Winter Park. Winter Park, 
Colt). One of Colorado’s own 
favorite playgrounds. Half of the 
well-groomed trails are for inter- 
mediates. So if you’re on your way 
to greatness, this is the place for you. 
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Next week 

PRO FOOTBALL '74. Wha! 
with the players' strike, the 
upstart league, basic rulc^ 
changes and the promise of 
new dynasties rising to replace 
the old, this will be a season of 
turbulence and change. Tex 
Maule appraises the action 
ahead, while Stephen Grccn- 
Armytagc’s striking color 
photographs recall the carnival 
atmosphere of Super Bowl 
VIII. The football section 
concludes with NFL scouting 
reports and Dan Jenkins' 
sardonic look at all 26 coaches. 
The regular features and news 
stories include reports on 
Forest Hills tennis and Evel 
Knievel's canyonshot. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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8 out of 10 tournament basketball players 
have one thing in common. 

Converse All Stars: 



In every major college and junior college tournament 
last year, eight out of ten players wore All Stars. 
That’s the way it’s been going year after year, 
tournament after tournament. 

Eight out of ten. 

Kind of adds up, doesn’t it. 

an Cl t Ini company 


★converse 


When you're out to beat the world 





“Holding Quality” 

This Is The Best OS It! 


Pick up, feel, and carefully examine Mac Gregor’s hand- 
crafted V.I.P. Golf Luggage set. It’s the ultimate choice 
of discriminating golfers. Every detail in carry ability and 
wearability add up to superbly executed “holding qual- 
ity.” We’re proud to be one of the important details of 
this and other Mac Gregor products. 

Our specially processed rivets, caps, and bag studs help 
maintain the prestigious appearance, and ruggedness of 
all Mac Gregor bags. We call them our “Quality Set” 
fasteners— finest of metals, precision formed and proc- 
essed to resist corrosion. When set in position they won’t 


let go. The "holding quality’’ of Mac Gregor stands up 
and stands out for as long as you care to enjoy it. We’re 
proud to be a part of this quality product. 

Mac Gregor & Chicago Rivet /a “ quality set. " 


Th« "Quality Set" 



CHICAGO RIVET 
& MACHINE CO. 

950 S. 25th Avenue, Bellwood, IL 60104 







The California life.You can live it anywhere, because 
most of all it’s a feeling. Burgie beer was made for that 
special feeling. Light. Golden.With the true Western taste. 
If you live our life, you're going to love our beer. 



Burgie'. Original California Beer. Now in Chicago. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


"Some major upsets in college foolball 
last night." said the radio one Sunday 
morning last September. Senior Editor 
Walter Bingham, just getting out of 
bed, froze. “In Miami . . the an- 
nouncer went on, and Bingham knevs 
the worst. As college football editor he 
had picked Texas as the No. I team in 
the country in Sports Illustrate i/s 
special issue and now he was learning 
that Miami had upset the Longhorns 
in theiropeninggame. In previous years 
Bingham had had a couple of No. I se- 
lections falter in midseason, but never 
had he been zapped the very first week. 

Undaunted, Bingham and his staff 
arc back for their annual evaluation of 
the season. This year’s preview features 
scouting reports by Associate Editors 
JoeJaresand Ray Kennedy, Staff Writ- 
er Hal Peterson ami, notably, Writer- 
Reporter Larry Keith, the junior mem- 
ber of the group. Keith's contributions 
include a rundown of small-college 
football (page 82) and the lowdown on 
our No. I choice this year, Ohio Stale. 
Larry — whose wife Carolyn is Si's pic- 
ture researcher — has been a rising 
member of our staff since he came to 
us in 1970 not long after graduating 
from the University of North Carolina. 
He has frequently written our weekly 
roundup of college football games, has 
done pieces on Oklahoma Wide Receiv- 
er Tinker Owens. Milcr Tony Waldrop 
(a fellow Tar Heel) and Boston Catch- 
er Carlton Fisk and has a book com- 
ing out in December with Notre Dame 
basketball coach Digger Phelps, called 
A Coach's World. Three years ago, 
when he was still pretty much a rook- 
ie, Keith asked if he could do a story 
on a young tennis player while vaca- 
tioning in Florida. The result was our 
first look at Chris Evert. 

During the football season Larry is 
principally responsible for checking our 
football stories for accuracy, but occa- 
sionally, when a particularly important 
game comes along, he may be dis- 
patched early in the week to the cam- 
pus of one of the teams to gather back- 
ground material for the writer doing the 


game story. Keith's presence seems to 
inspire the teams he visits. When Dan 
Jenkins spent the week before the mem- 
orable 1971 Oklahoma-Nebraskagame 
at Norman, Keith was on the Nebras- 
ka campus. The Cornhuskers won, and 
Keith's research proved vital to Jen- 
kins’ account. Before last year's Sugar 
Bowl, Keith was assigned to Notre 



Dame; John Underwood, who was 
writing the story, spent the week before 
the game with Alabama. The Irish 
pulled it out, of course, and Keith had 
another winner. 

He is also sometimes assigned to 
what he calls “nonstories.'’ although 
Bingham prefers to call them "if-sto- 
ries," as in: What //so-and-so upsets so- 
and-so? Keith notes with good humor 
that two years ago he was there in case 
Texas should upset Oklahoma and last 
fall was ready had Auburn upset Al- 
abama. Oklahoma won 27-0, Alabama 
35-0, and Keith got a lot of flying time. 

He also says with some glee that 
whereas his boss went down the drain 
with Texas last year, his own picks for 
No. I among small colleges have held 
up two years in a row — Delaware in 
'72, Louisiana Tech in 'll. This season 
he likes Boise State. 
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the hard way. 


$43.48 is what any new member 
of any reserve of any service earns for 
a two-day drill with his hometown unit. 

If you’re thinking of earning it in the 
Marine Reserve, there are a few things 
you should know about us. 

We start you off with 130 days of 
active duty training— right in there with 
the Marine Regulars. 

After 130 days you’ll be in shape 
like you’ve never been before. 

After 130 days you’ll know why 
Marines are proud to be Marines. 

After 130 days you’ll be ready for 
an important job with your local unit— 
and probably a good civilian job, too. 

You’ll be ready for $43.48 extra 
every month. 

There are easier ways to earn the 
money. 

But only one way to be a Marine. 


The Marine Reserve 

It’s more than just the money. 



Call 800-423-2600. toll free, for the Marine Reserve air or ground unit nearest you. 
(In California, call 800-252-0241.) 


World Tennis. 

If you play to win, 
it’s your advantage. 


Waldo Hack once said. "It’s not whether you win 
or lose, hut how you play the same that counts.” 

Waldo Hack is also nobody's choice for doubles 
partner. 

Okay, winning isn’t the most important thing in the 
world. But it runs a close second to whatever is. 

Especially in tennis. 

You put too much time, sweat and money into your 
game to get a big thrill out of losing. 

WORLD TENNIS MAGAZINE is strokes and 
strategy, first and foremost 
If you’re out to sharpen your game, polish your 
form— and whenever possible, blow the competition 
clear off t he court— WORLD TENNIS has the 
answers. No matter how often you play. Or what 
level you’re at now. 

Every issue is a no-nonsense powerhouse of expert 
instruction (at least five articles each month!) 
from the world's leading coaches, players and 
writers. Accompanied by crystal clear this-way 
illustrations. And all designed to put you one notch 
up every time you unzip your cover . . . 

• Dramatically improving your return of 
serve in singles 

• Getting full control on half-volleys 

• Learning a devastating topspin forehand 

• Cash in on the two-handed backhand 

• Make points using backspin 

• Secrets of an effective overhead 

• Easy Rx for a forehand 

• Correcting an overswing 

• How to handle underspin 

• Developing a dynamite serve 

• How to play smart doubles 

• How to analyze your opponent 

After your lessons, lockerroom chatter about 
gear, competitions and the stars 
WORLD TENNIS rounds out each session with a 
penetrating 360 look at the entire tennis scene. 


From Forest Hills to Wimbledon to Rot terdam. 
ILTF, ATP, WTT, USLTA and WCT. Sizzling, 
photo-packed coverage of the top tournaments and 
forecasts of the ones coming up. Advice on the best 
equipment for your particular game. New fashions. 
Tennis history. Changing rules. Court etiquette. 
Choosing a tennis camp. On-the-town in tourney 
cities. Even how to plan your own court. 

And the stars. From Bjorn to Chrissie to Ken to 
Billie Jean. The pros and ams. How they rank. Play. 
Plan their games. Fascinating profiles of and 
interviews with the great and soon-to-be. 

WORLD TENNIS is for winners, and if you act 
now, for just pennies 

Six issues of WORLD TENNIS normally cost 
$3.50 by subscription, $4.50 on the stands. But as a 
new subscriber, you can tally the same six for just 
$1.98. Less than a fresh can of balls. Send no money 
now. Just mail the card opposite (or the coupon 
below) today. 

Because you plav to win. And vou win with 
WORLD TENNIS. 



6 issues 
only '1.98. 

No way 
you can lose. 

Please enter mv 
WORLD TKN'N IS 
subscription right away 
at the special 
introductory rate of 
(» issues for just $1.98, 

C Payment enclosed 
□ Please bill me 








State 

Zip 


T l/kxld 

Tennis 
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15 Love Street. Marion. Ohio dU.'}02 


L. 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


STRIKE OUT 

No matter what face they put on it. the 
fact is the National Football League 
Players Association and its Executive Di- 
rector Ed Garvey lost their shortsighted 
strike. 

There will be many reasons given for 
the players' rambling retreat from un- 
shakable demands to a bottom line offer, 
but one stands out. From the beginning 
the union talked strike, and early went 
on strike, which is not the way of most 
such negotiations, where a strike is called 
only as a last resort. It is hard to believe 
management would have felt half the 
confidence it did last week had it been 
facing opening day with a strike sword 
poised over its head. Instead, the play- 
ers dribbled back into camp, nervously 
aware of how little job security there is 
in their business and how likely it was 
that many would be looking for new 
work if they did not get a chance to prove 
themselves against the rookies. 

So the strike appears over for this year, 
but the owners would be foolish to con- 
sider the victory final. Many of the is- 
sues raised will continue as sore points 
with the players, and such actions as 
Houston's Sid Gillman cutting seven 
strikers the very day they returned— one 
wonders if that is the reason the Oilers 
have been 2-26 the past two seasons — 
will not ameliorate matters. The sport, 
the fans and both sides would be best 
served if the most serious of the differ- 
ences were ironed out amicably over the 
coming year. 

CASH FLOW, BLOOD DIVISION 

President Ford may be unhappy about 
the swimming pool at the White House 
there is none —but his natatorial dilem- 
ma is a drop in the bucket compared with 
the poolful of advice Dr. Edwin Paget 
has for him. Paget was not happy even 
with the 35 to 40 laps the President was 
putting in daily in his 40-foot backyard 
pool in Arlington. Va. 

Says Paget: “President Ford must re- 
alize that the quarter mile oi so he swims 


is not sufficient to open his capillaries. 
It's merely a warmup for an effective dai- 
ly program. Brain power, particularly in 
older men. is dependent on the flow of 
oxygen to the brain capillaries. That flow 
decreases as a man gets older unless he 
engages in vigorous exercise. The dis- 
tance the President swims qualities him 
more for an assistant recorder of deeds 
than a President who would successfully 
tight inflation. He will need to send much, 
much more oxygen to the brain." 

And what docs Paget do for his exer- 
cise? Climbs 14.000-fooi Pikes Peak 
about as often as most of us stroll around 
the patio. Now in his 70s, the retired 
North Carolina State professor has made 
655 ascents. 35 this summer, which 
should qualify him as the new economic 
czar. at least. 

SUPERSTITIOUS? YOU BET 

As quietly as possible and without cer- 
emony. the Atlanta Falcons retired jer- 
sey No. 76. If you do not recall the fab- 
ulous feats of ol’ 76, there is a reason, 
explains Equipment Manager Whitey 
Zimmerman. "We had four players who 
tore up their knees wearing that number. 
So we retired it." 

SITUATION NORMAL 

There comes a lime before every Olym- 
pic Games when the stories emanating 
from the site are full of gloom. The sta- 
dium will not be finished in time which 
is fine since the approach roads won't 
reach it anyway— the athletes will be 
sleeping in tents and unexpected costs 
will leave the city in penury for a hun- 
dred years. 

Last month it was Montreal's turn, 
and despite Mayor Jean Drapeau's pro- 
testations of "balderdash and balderall," 
it suddenly seemed that the people the 
mayor has normally been able to con- 
vince with his adept combination of el- 
oquence, double-talk and sleight of hand 
were not so sure. 

Enter from Munich Willi Daume, vice- 
president of the International Olympic 


Committee. After inspection of facilities 
he gave Montreal his vote of confidence. 
"There could be a general world reces- 
sion and the sale of Olympic coins could 
drop off," he admitted. “It is possible, 
too, that there will be a considerable in- 
crease in building costs, or that techni- 
cal problems will swell the costs or that 
unemployment in Canada could reduce 
the sale of lottery tickets, but Canada is 
a great Olympic nation. It will not leave 
the IOC in the lurch." 

Well and good. Olympic Games have 
a way of always coming off. But then 
there were a few nervous moments that 
Mayor Drapcau could certainly have 
done without. At a separate press con- 
ference, Roger Rousseau, president of 
the Canadian Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee, snapped at reporters, “WeTe not 
lying to you. We're just not telling you 
all the facts." 

TELLTALE TAILS 

Clang went the starting gate at Atlantic 
City Race Course and they were off, all 
except Basic Witness, who pawed fran- 
tically at the dirt but never moved. After 



a review of films and a talk with the start- 
er. Steward Sam Boulmetis believed that 
he had the answer. "I think he got his 
tail stuck in the rear of the gate," he said. 

This recalls what happened to Santo 
Domingo in a 1969 race. He left his tail 
in the gate. The loss never seemed to 
bother him, though. He continued to w in 
ro/itlmifd 



Reddy Kilowatt had 
a bright idea. 

Back in 1926. Reddy Kilowatt 
was introduced. He became 
the symbol and spokesman for 
individual electrical companies 
Reddy’s message was simple- 
“Live better electrically.” 

Living better 
electrically may 
be the only way 
to live. 


Industry must have energy to 
survive. Yet, more than two- 
thirds of the energy it uses 
today comes from oil and gas. 
Two energy sources with 
futures that are uncertain at 
best. 


Industry must turn to elec- 
tricity. It is the best way to 
ensure that industry will have 
an adequate energy supply 
that is relatively inexpensive 
and environmentally accept- 
able. 


The following chart illustrates 
a projected distribution of 
America’s energy sources in a 
shift to an electric economy. 
By the year 2000, oil and gas 
consumption will greatly de- 
crease while coal and nuclear 
will become the dominant 
energy sources. 


Projected 
distribution 
of U.S. energy 
sources in a 
shift to an / 
electric / 
economy / 


depend on electricity if 



The only long-term solution for 
industry is to substitute sys- 
tems that use electricity for 
ones that burn oil and gas. 
Substitution is not the entire 
solution, however. It must be 
efficient substitution. For ex- 
ample, high-intensity dis- 
charge or fluorescent lighting 
is more efficient than incan- 
descent lighting. In a 50,000 
square foot building in Texas, 
an efficient Westinghouse light- 
ing system is conserving 
enough energy each year to 
power 300 total electric homes. 


We’d like to help. 

Westinghouse makes more 
than 8,000 products and sys- 
tems for an electric economy. 
And we are developing new 
ones specifically to help in- 
dustry solve its energy 
problems. 

One of these products is a 
high-temperature heat pump. 

It takes heat from cool water 
and produces hot water or 
steam for industrial use with 
less energy than oil or gas- 
fired boilers. 

We’d like to help you grow in 
an electric economy. For some 
electrifying ideas, send for our 
brochure, “The expanding role 
of electricity in industry." 

You can be sure 
if it’s Westinghouse 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Industry Products Groups 
Westinghouse Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


Electrical 
substitution is 
industry’s best 
long-term solution. 

It is estimated that conserva- 
tion in the major energy- 
consuming industries could 
reduce oil and gas consump- 
tion 8 to 13 percent. But con- 
servation is not enough. 
Industry must stop the direct 
burning of oil and gas. They 
must be preserved for uses for 
which we have no substitute- 
aircraft fuel, plastics and 
lubricants. 


Please send me your brochure, "The expanding role of electricity in industry. 

Name 

Title 

Firm 
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If Mozart were alive today, hed be recording 
on“ScotcK’ brand recording tape. 


Mozart was a child prodigy. a hint from the master. 

He wrote a concerto at six, a sonata Use "Scotch" brand— the 
at seven and a symphony at eight. Master Tape. 



But, even more important, he grew 
up to be a pro. 

That's why if Mozart were alive 
today, he’d be recording on"Scotch" 
brand recording tape. Just like the 
pros in today's music business. 

Because nearly 80% of all master 
recording studios use "Scotch" brand 
recording tape. 

So next time you record 
something, maybe you should take 



"Scotch" is a Registered Trademark ot 3M Co. 


The Master Tape 
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M OST BUSY PEOPLE can't quite keep up with all 
the sports books published each year But the 
'"ustrated Bo 1 ^ L 
7 v« anding spc.. 
miss. And you can ha 

door — usually at sub: 

selecting any three book 


titles you might otherwis 
them delivered right to your 
' il savings. Start now by 

..p ...... — on this page for Just $1. 

. ..hipping and handling, with membership 
ire yourself of increased sports enjoyment all 


Sports Illustrated Book Club 

Camp Hill. Pennsylvania 17012 L 


HOW MEMBERSHIP WORKS 

Fifteen times n year (about every three and a half 
weeks) we will send you. without charge, the Sports 
Illustrated Book Club News, a scouting report on the 
best sporis books. The News describes the upcom- 
ing Selection as well as many Alternates. To receive 
the Selection, you do nothing, it will be sent to you 
automatically If you want an Alternate— or no book 
at all — notify us on the reply form provided and re- 
turn the form so it reaches us by the date specilicd 
on it. If. because of late mail delivery of the News. 
you receive a Selection without having had at least 
ten days to decide whether you want it. that Selection 
may be returned at Club expense. 

Spurts Illustrated ts a registered trademark of Time Incorporated 


Sports Illustrated Book Club 

OPERATED BY Book-of-thc-Month Club, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 4-SBI74-9-I 

Please enroll me as a member of the Sports 
Illustrated Book Club and send me the three 
books whose numbers I have indicated in 
the boxes below, billing me SI for all three 
I agree to purchase at least four additional 
Selections or Alternates during the first 
year I am a member, paying in most cases 
special members' prices My membership 
is cancelable any time after I buy the four 
additional books A shipping charge is 
added to all shipments 
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for a couple of years, proving, perhaps, 
that if you have the means you can jus- 
tify your end. 

OF GOO AND MAMMON 

After selecting 6' 1 1" Virginia schoolboy 
Moses Malone in the third round of the 
ABA draft last April, the Utah Stars 
made no serious effort to sign him. So 
two months later the nation's leading col- 
lege prospect accepted a University of 
Maryland scholarship. 

Last week, just as the 19-year-old Ma- 
lone was about to enroll for the fall se- 
mester. Utah reentered the picture with 
a new owner. Jim Collier, waving a fist- 
ful of dollars. Maryland Coach Lefty 
Driesell immediately asked Washington, 
D.C. Attorney Donald Dell to examine 
the offer. “If I have to lose him." a dis- 
appointed Driesell said, “I want him to 
get what he’s worth and not be taken ad- 
vantage of." 

Although essentially a four-year 
5450,000 proposal, the contract could 
have been worth S3.4 million over a 15- 
ycar period. But it was neither renego- 
tiate nor guaranteed and it was hedged 
with 1 1 years of options. "Whatever your 
final decision.” Dell advised Malone, 
"don’t sign this contract." 

Utah followed with a five-year S590,- 
000 offer, and on Wednesday Malone 
was ready to sign. That night he asked 
Dell to formally represent him, and af- 
ter two hours of bargaining the contract 
ballooned to SI. 28 million — all guaran- 
teed. It was the American dream realized 
and nobody could advise Malone to re- 
fuse it. Incentive clauses, covering his 
college education and playing accom- 
plishments, could increase the package 
to SI. 5 million. 

"My hero is Spencer Haywood," Ma- 
lone told Dell. "He became a pro after a 
year of college and I’ve always wanted 
to beat that record. When I was 14 1 wrote 
his name down and put it in the Bible. I 
made a compact w ith God that I was go- 
ing to do it.” 

HALL OF SHAME 

From the beginning. Bud Foster of ra- 
dio station KEST in San Francisco sus- 
pected that his baseball-trivia contest 
would degenerate into a beanball war. 
On one side were the Giant Executives, 
among them President Horace Stone- 
ham, Manager Wes Westrum and Assis- 
tant to the President Jerry Donovan, and 
on the other were the Hall of Famers, 


including Carl Hubbell, George (High- 
pockets) Kelly, former Umpire Babe 
Pinelli and Chub Feeney, president of 
the National League. 

"You’re giving them all the easy 
ones," a Hall of Famer protested. 
"You’re poor losers.” retorted an Exec. 
"I can’t hear," said the 70-year-old 
Stoncham. Pandemonium broke loose 
when Foster accidentally tipped the 
Famers that it was Lcftfielder Al Smith 
who was soaked by beer in the 1959 
World Series. A shouting match devel- 
oped over who composed Take Me Out 
to the Ball Came (it was Jack Norworth), 
a lawsuit was threatened, the Hall of 
Famers scored with the site of the orig- 
inal Mudvillc (they said it was Stockton. 
Calif.) but nobody could agree on who 
managed the first Giant team (it was Jim 
Mutric). 

For the record, Westrum correctly 
identified Clint Courtney as the first ma- 
jor league catcher to wear glasses behind 
the plate, the Execs and Famers wound 
up in an 18-18 tie and Hubbell. showing 
the best sense of all, walked out. 

PERSIAN VERSION 

In the Asian Games that began this week 
at Teheran, there will be no marathon. 
"There is no call for it," said the orga- 
nizing chairman. "Only a few Asians 
would take part, and we are not very 
good at it." 

This should come as quite a surprise 
to the Japanese, who have been among 
the world’s best marathoners for years. 
One can only guess that the Iranians (for- 
merly Persians) are still smarting over the 
first Marathon. 2,500 years ago, the bat- 
tle they lost to the Greeks. A chap named 
Philippidcs ran over 20 miles to Athens 
to tell the news, and dropped dead. 

IDENTITY CRISIS 

It was always touch and go, but for a 
while there it seemed possible that John 
Casola just might pull off one of the 
master switcheroos in sport. A month 
ago Buffalo waived its l7th-round draft 
choice, kicking specialist Sal Casola. Dis- 
couraged, Sal decided to quit pro foot- 
ball, which was all the encouragement 
brother John, who had done a little kick- 
ing himself several years ago at Marion 
Institute in Alabama, needed. When 
Kansas City Coach Hank Strain phoned 
Sal at the Casola home to offer him a 
trial, he reached John, instead, and John 
began the impersonation. 

rontiiuird 
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‘ Big Blue Marble" 
is presented as a 
public service 
bylTTinthe 
following cities: 

Check youi television station ot local TV listing 
lot day and time 


Abilene, Tex., 

KRBC 

Albany. WTEN 
Amarillo, KVIt 
Atlanta. WSB 
Augusta, WJBF 
Austin. Tex.. KTBC 
Baltimore, WBFF 
Beaumont. Tex., 
KFDM 

Boston. WLVI 
Buffalo, WUTV 
Charleston. 

W. Va.. WSAZ 
Charlotte, WSOG 
Chattanooga, 

WRCB 

Chicago. WFLD 
Cincinnati. WXIX 
Cleveland, WKBF 
Colorado Springs. 
JCKTV 

Columbia, S.C.. WJS 
Columbus, Ohio, 
WBNS 
Dallas, 

KTVT. KHS 
Davenport, WQAD 
Dayton. WKEF 
Denver. KWGN 
Des Moines. WOI 
Detroit, WKBD 
Duluth, Minn., 
WDSM 

El Paso. KDBC 
Evansville. WTVW 
Flint. WJRT 
Ft. Wayne. WANE 
Ftesno. KFSN 
Greenville, S.C., 
WFBC 

Hartford, WTNH 
Honolulu. KGMB 
Houston. KHTV 
Indianapolis. 

WTTV 

Jackson. Miss., 
WAPT 

Joplin. Mo.. KUHI 
Kansas City, 

KBMA 

La Crosse, Wise., 

wxow 

Lafayette, La.. 

KLfif 

Las Vegas. KLAS 
Little Rock. KATV 
Los Angeles, 

KCOP. KOCE 
Louisville. WLKY 
Mankato. Minn.. 
KEYC 

Mason City. Iowa. 
XGLO 


Memphis. WREC 
Miami, WTVJ 
Midland. Tex,. 

KMID 

Milwaukee. WVTV 
Minneapolis. 

WTCH 
Monroe, La., 

KTVE 

Montgomery, Ala.. 
WSFA 

Nashville. WNGE 
New Orleans. 

WGNO 

New York. WP1X 
Norfolk. Va.. 

WAVY 

Oklahoma City. 
KWTV 

Philadelphia, 

WKBS 

Phoenix. KPHO 
Pittsburgh. WTAE 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
WPTZ 

Portland. Me..WCSH 
Portland. Ore.. 

KPTV 

Providence. WPR1 
Quincy, 111., 

KHQA 

Raleigh. WTVD 
Reno. Nov.. KCRL 
Rochester. WHEC 
Rockford. 111.. 

WTVO 

Sacramento. KXTV 
St. Louis. KPLR 
San Diego. XETV 
San Francisco. 

KBHK 

Scranton, 

WDAU. WVIA 
Seattle. KSTW 
Shreveport. KTAL 
Sioux Falls. KELO 
South Bend, 

WNDU, WNIT 
Syracuse. WNYS 
Tampa. WTOG 
Toledo. WDHO 
Traverse City. 

Mich.. WGTU 
Tucson. Ariz.. 

KOLD 

Tulsa. KTUL 
Virgin Islands. WBNB 
Washington. D.C.. 
WDCA 

Wausau. Wise.. 

WAOW 
Wichita. KARD 
Youngstown, 

WYTV 


Starting this month, the hottest thing on 
childrens television will be these children. 




They're from Taiwan and Ireland. And 
Guatemala and Bermuda. And a lot of other 
countries throughout the world. 

And though they're not exactly neighbors, how 
your children can meet them on the first 

worldwide television senes for children, 
"Big Blue Marble!' The senes takes its 
name from the photograph of Earth 
snapped from Moon orbit. 

The aim of this weekly show is to 
encourage awareness in children of 
the world they live in by showing 
how children in other lands live, 
play, work and grow up. 

"Big Blue Marble" is designed 
to appeal particularly to children 
in the 8-to-12 group, the ages 
when most children are cunous 
and eager to learn about other 
children. 

Whatever is shown will be 
depicted as it really is, with no 
editonal point of view expressed 
or implied. The only restnction 
on the selection of subjects is 
against violence. And there will be no 
commercial interruptions. 

One regular feature of the show, 
"Dear Pen Pal!' encourages your 
children to make f nends with 
English-speaking children in 
other countnes. 

Before the senes went into 
production, research studies 
among 2,000 children were 
conducted across the country. The 
senes reflects these hndings and 
incorporates recommendations from 
leading educators. 

"Big Blue Marble" is being presented as a public 
service by ITT. The show begins regular weekly telecasts 
this month and will be distributed worldwide in 1975. 

Why is ITT presenting a children's senes? 

Because the better children get to know each other while 
they're children, the better they'll be able to understand each 
other when they become adults. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 3?0 Pork Avenue. New York, N Y 100?? 

See adjoining column for station m your city. 

The best ideas are the T" I I ll 1 1 
ideas that help people.J- -1- - 1 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 

CUT YOUR 'TAR' 
IN HALF 


For 

king size 
ask for 
Luck/ Ten 


LUCKY 100’s 

Full 100mm. long and only lOmg.'tar’ 

LUCKY 100‘s "tar" 10 mg nicotine. 0.9 mg.* 

Best-selling regular size .... “tar" 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 

01 all brands, lowest “tar" 1 mg nicotine. 0.1 mg.f 

•ttto. Per Cigarette. FTC Report March 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Almost from the beginning, players 
suspected something fishy. For instance. 
Sal would fail to answer to his name. He 
finally explained that he was baptized 
John Salvatore Casola and that at home 
they called him John. Then there was the 
teammate who had gone to the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and had played against 
Sal in college. Casola could contribute 
nothing to the fellow's reminiscences of 
the game. A few of the curious lurked 
near the phone when he called home, but 
they were always stymied. Casola spoke 
in Italian. 

The mask finally came ofT four weeks 
ago when Buffalo visited K.C. for an 
exhibition game. Casola warmed up as 
far away from the Bills as he decently 
could, but they saw him and wondered 
aloud. Said Buffalo Coach Lou Saban 
to Stram, "What have you been feed- 
ing Casola? He must have gained 30 
pounds since he left our camp." Said 
Buffalo Kicker Boris Shlapak. ‘‘I don’t 
know who that guy kicking there is, but 
it isn't Sal Casola." 

Next day John confessed. After Stram 
cooled down, the coach said he wasn't 
mad a bit. "Actually I admire the man's 
determination. He came here because he 
seriously wanted a tryout with a pro club. 
He's got a strong leg, and in time could 
become a good kicker, but he'd have to 
work on his form." 

After their interview Stram had a pay- 
check made out to John to take the place 
of several issued to Sal that John had 
feared cashing. Then two weeks ago. 
along with several other marginal play- 
ers, John was waived by K.C.. under the 
name of Sal Casola. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tom Forsythe, explaining that he likes 
to have his parachuting students make 
their first static line jump after hours of 
intensive instructions: "Please don't call 
it a crash course." 

• Tito Fuentes, Giant second base- 
man. after being brushed back: "They 
shouldn't throw at me. I'm the father of 
five or six kids." 

• Bill Yeoman, University of Houston 
coach who did not lose his voice once 
during preseason practice this year: 
"When you have 16 starters back, your 
voice tends to stay with you longer." 

• Dick Sharon of the Tigers, after strik- 

ing out three times against Nolan Ryan: 
"He's baseball's exorcist — scares the 
devil out of you." end 


•LUCKY 1005. 10 mg |jw,' 0.9 mg. nicotine av per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN, 9 mg tar; 0.7 mg nicotine av per cigarette, FTC Report March '74 
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A world of color and coordination, exclusive fabrics and designs, and the natural quality of the ultimate: 100% virgin wool. There's no place quite like it. 

From our Classic Collection alpaca collar coat. $95, turtleneck, $30, slacks. $40, jacket, $70, turtleneck, $10, plaid slacks, $38 
For further information write Dept JS, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 97207. 
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STEMMING 
A RED TIDE 

Loaded and ready for record-smashing East Germans. 
U.S. swimmers sank a veteran and seized a team victory 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


E verybody knew that the best back- 
stroker in (he world would be beaten 
sooner or later. But the longer they wait- 
ed, the more a nagging suspicion seemed 
to rise: perhaps only hardening arteries 
could sink East Germany’s 23-year-old 
Roland Matthes. For seven years, 
through two Olympics and a world 
championship, he had left all opponents 
in his world-record wake. And then came 
last Saturday and the much-heralded 
East German-U.S. meet at Concord, Cal- 
if., as theatrical a confrontation as swim- 
ming can produce. 

The champion arrived for the compe- 
tition burdened with ailments and self- 
doubts, the latter aggravated by the chal- 
lenge of fast-improving John Naber, a 
stringy, 6' 6" Southern Cal sophomore. 
Naber’s goal was reflected in the ao, 
snake, YOU'RE no. I banner friends 
held aloft when he mounted the starting 
block. But beat Roland Matthes? 

Thus it was a moment of high drama 
when, with nearly half a pool length to 
go in the 200-meter backstroke, it sud- 
denly became apparent that Matthes' 
astonishing winning streak was going to 
end. The SRO crowd of 6,000 at the Con- 
cord pool cheered itself silly, continued 

His tong arms arcing powerfully, John Naber 
conquers Roland Matthes ( foreground), a tri- 
umph that confirmed the smile at right. 



RED TIDE continued 


and Bruce Furniss, one of the Snake's 
teammates, kept leaping up and down 
and screaming, "He's going to beat him! 
He’s going to do it!" Matthes’ teammates 
sat in stunned silence, their mood as blue 
as the color of their warmup jackets. 

This was Matthes" first defeat in the 
backstroke since he lost a 100-mctcr race 
to countryman Joachim Rolher in April 
1967, and he suffered it with equanimity. 
Removing the yellow cap that covered 
his shoulder-length locks, he leaned 
across a lane marker to give Naber a bear 
hug and he smiled gallantly for the pho- 
tographers. "I’m very disappointed,” he 
said. "But a good athlete must learn to 
lose as well as to win, and tonight I am 
learning." Climbing from the water, he 
shrugged and noted, "Man wird alt — a 
fellow gets old.” 

The 1 8-year-old Naber was at once ex- 
ultant and embarrassed. Allowing that 
Matthes had long been his idol — as he 
has been to practically every young back- 
stroker — Naber said, "Beating him is 
like finding out there is no Santa Claus. 
It's like waking from a dream.” Then 
noting that his 2:02.83 clocking was near- 
ly a second slower than Matthes’ world 
record, he added, "It was fortunate for 
me that Roland was out of shape.” 

That Matthes was indeed below par 
was confirmed the next evening when he 
lost again to Naber, who out-touched 
him to capture the 100 backstroke jn 
57.74 — a satisfying win but well over 
Matthes’ world record of 56.30. Nor were 
these woes the only ones endured by the 
East Germans during the two-day meet. 
The U.S. won the team diving title 24-20 
and the overall swimming competition 
198-145. With the downfall of Matthes 
the American men swept all 15 of their 
events. But they were expected to win; 
almost as heartening was the perfor- 
mance of the U.S. women, who proved 
that there is still such a thing as a moral 
victory. 

The East German Wundermddchen 
took 10 of 14 events, but outscored the 
U.S. women by only 84-79. They were 
certainly not as overwhelming as they 
had been at last year's world champion- 
ships in Belgrade, where they had 
swamped the U.S. women. Until that de- 
bacle, American water sprites had been 
secure in the knowledge that the Santa 
Clara Swim Club or Lakewood Aquatic 
could beat the world. 

Coach Rudolf Schrammc of East Ger- 
many was undismayed by his team’s 
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showing in Concord. "This competition 
here is just fine, but it's really only a tune- 
up,” he said. "What we are pointing for 
is the Olympics in Montreal.” For such 
as butterflyer Rosemarie Kother, indi- 
vidual medleyist Ulrike Tauber and 
backstroker Ulrike Richter, the tune-up 
was impressive. Each won two races in 
the Concord pool — with Richter and 
Kother breaking world records — and 
they erased any lingering doubts that 
they are the world’s best in their special- 
ties. And the East German women might 
have done even better but for some lough 
luck. 

Renate Vogel placed third in the 200 
breaststroke but was disqualified for an 
improper kick on the turns, an infraction 
that reduced the 19-year-old veteran to 
tears. "That’s the way I've always swum 
it,” she protested, and then came back to 
take the 100-meter breaststroke in a 
world record 1 : 1 2.28. Then star freestyler 
Komelia Ender came down with a touch 
of the flu her team doctor held Ameri- 
can air conditioning partly to blame — 
that forced her to scratch from one event. 
Ender did swim in the 400 freestyle relay, 
only to badly misjudge a turn, an error 
that helped the U.S. win the event. But 
then she rallied once more to win the 100 
free and anchor her 400 medley relay 
team to victory. 

Still, none of this is to underrate the 
zeal of the American girls, who prepared 
for the battle of Concord like so many 
Paula Reveres. Leading the way, Shirley 
Babashoff equaled her own world record 
of 2:02.94 to take the 200 freestyle and 
then won the 400 free. The East Germans 
and Americans were allowed two entries 
apiece in individual events, and Babash- 
off also was runner-up in the 800 to Jo 
Harshbarger, a mere sparrow of a girl 
who finished just .09 over her world rec- 
ord of 8:47.5. What is more, Babashoff 
anchored the U.S. team in the 400 free- 
style relay, the event in which Ender 
missed her turn, and another world rec- 
ord — 3:51.99 — was the result. 

The U.S. women also took a gratify- 
ing number of second and third places, 
an indication of team depth that bodes 
well for the future. A few minutes be- 
fore she was to compete in the 200 breast- 
stroke, Millikin University sophomore 
Marcia Morey went to the first-aid sta- 
tion with a stomach ache. "I think it’s 
just because I'm scared," she confessed. 
It was worthy of a TV commercial: Mar- 
cia was given antacid tablets, then was 



Sixteen-year-old Tim Shaw, new U.S. phenom, 


mobbed by excited teammates after her 
strongest race ever gave her a solid sec- 
ond place behind East Germany's Karla 
I.inke. 

While Morey and other Americans 
were logging their best times, it appeared 
that at least some of the Germans had 
peaked too early. In the 10 days or so be- 
fore the dual meet they had been on a 
world-record binge unprecedented even 
in record-happy swimming. When the 
stopwatches were finally put away, 
American women, competing in the na- 
tional AAU championships in the same 
Concord pool, had wound up with just 
three world marks while the East Ger- 
man women left the European champi- 
onships in Vienna with 10. Naturally the 


East Germany's Ulrike Tauber churned 




won the 200-, 400- and 1.500-freestyle. 


East German success rekindled charges 
that its women were taking male hor- 
mones and steroids, with a French doctor 
doing a lot to fuel the accusations. 

“These women have uncommon mus- 
cle development,” he told reporters in 
Vienna. “They have a special skin qual- 
ity, a bit of hairiness unusual in girls of 
this age, rather curious voices and cer- 
tain signs in their steps.” 

But the only thing that was really ob- 
vious at poolside in California was that 
many of the East Germans were now in 
the 150-pound range, having gained con- 
siderable weight in recent months. 

Coach Schramme spoke candidly of 
the one or two massively constructed, 
baritone-voiced women on his team. “I 


to victory in both Individual medleys. 
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admit these girls are of a certain physi- 
ological type,” he said, “but this is only 
because we tend to look for that type to 
begin with. It*s not the training that 
makes them that way. In fact, without 
the training they'd probably be even 
stouter than they are.”. 

Schramme dismissed the talk of ste- 
roids and hormones as “ridiculous," 
attributing the brawn to weight training 
and other muscle-building exercises. Ap- 
parently accepting that explanation, sev- 
eral U.S. women are turning to weight 
training. “Our girls have always been 
afraid that weights would make us too 
muscular," said Marcia Morey, “but I'm 
going to start using them this fall.” Al- 
ready lifting weights is Babashoff, whose 
once skinny 5' 10" frame has fleshed out 
to 145, a gain of some 15 pounds. 

One interesting question was why the 
East German men have failed to make a 
breakthrough to match the women’s. In- 
stead it is the U.S. that keeps coming up 
with the bright new stars, the latest be- 
ing Tim Shaw and Nabcr. Shaw, a slen- 
der, painfully shy schoolboy from Long 
Beach, set three world records at the U .S. 
championships — in the 200, 400 and 
1,500 frcestylcs. In the excitement of 
breaking the 400 record a friend entrust- 
ed with holding his glasses dropped and 
broke them. “Everything's in a blur,” 
Shaw complained, but he saw his way to 
winning the same three events last week- 
end, although not in record lime. 

Nabcr is as outgoing as Shaw is with- 
drawn, and why not? Aren't backstrokers 
accustomed to facing the crowd rather 
than the bottom of the pool? As a fresh- 
man last spring Naber led USC to a one- 
point upset of perennial NCAA cham- 
pion Indiana, and he was unbeaten in the 
backstroke for almost a year. But that 
accomplishment paled next to Matthes’ 
streak, and at Concord the American was 
properly cautious. “I'd be crazy to tell 
you I’m going to beat Roland,” he said. 
"My chances arc one in 10.” 

What Naber didn’t know was that his 
East German rival had been weakened 
by colds and recent root-canal work. 
Even more important was Matthes' ad- 
mission that swimming was becoming 
“more work and less fun.” Matthes won 
both backstroke events at each of the last 
two Olympics but has been predicting for 
some time that he would retire before the 
1976 Games. 

The race against Naber in the 200 be- 
gan inauspiciously. Matthes had grown 


accustomed to winning with such ease 
that he could afford the luxury of look- 
ing over his shoulder when approaching 
the wall instead of using overhead flags 
to gauge his turns the way other back- 
strokers do. Nearing the first turn, kick- 
ing deep and riding high in his familiar 
style, he looked around as usual. He and 
Naber were dead even at this point, but 
soon the American began pulling ahead. 
Matthes is usually casual, all but smil- 
ing in the water, but now his features were 
grim and taut. Naber's lead at 100 me- 
ters was half a body length and Matthes 
began straining. He had to sacrifice cau- 
tion for speed: he relied on the flags to 
make his turns. 

Then came the last turn. “I got him 
good coming off the wall,” the Snake said 
later. "He has great power, but I could 
see it just wasn’t there.” 

Nor was the familiar zip there in the 
final crusher, the opening backstroke leg 
of the 400-meter medley relay. For the 
third time in their confrontation Naber 
burst ahead of Matthes to lead the U.S. 
n\en to their 15th and concluding win. 

This defeat may have marked the sad- 
dest part of the champion's appearance 
in Concord. A fervent, wild-eyed team 
man, Matthes has always saved his best 
for the medley relay— in fact, all his back- 
stroke records have been clocked in that 
event. And that, of course, was exactly 
the problem. For the first time in seven 
years, Roland Matthes’ best was not 
good enough. end 


Jo Harshbarger of U.S. rose to the occasion. 





Dock Ellis remained hot at cold Candlestick. 


T he city of Pittsburgh has been alter- 
nately cursed and blessed this year 
by two baseball teams, the nine Marx 
Brothers who opened the season and the 
gallant swashbucklers who are now clos- 
ing it. Alas, the two teams are but one. 
The first of them recalls the 1952 Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, losers of 112 games, and 
the other the 1971 Pirates, winners of a 
world championship. Why this has hap- 
pened is a question to which no one, es- 
pecially the Pirates themselves, seems to 
have a plausible response. 

To some, such as the ordinarily cour- 
teous Willie Stargell, the mere asking 
constitutes a personal affront. "No se- 
cret," said a suddenly dour Willie one 
morning last week in the visitors' club- 
house at Candlestick Park. "We were 
losing earlier. We’re winning now.” It 
was as if this line of questioning were 
not entirely unfamiliar to him, an im- 
pression heightened by his subsequent 
riposte, "You haven’t been following 
us, have you?” 

"The difference between our team now 
and the one playing the first half of the 
season,” says young Rightfielder Richie 
Zisk with mock solemnity, “is that we 
lost more then and we win more now.” 

There is no disputing such withering 
tautology. Pittsburgh, considered a 
prime contender for the championship 


A HALF OF LOAFING IS 
NOW UNDONE 

The talented Pirates were unpugnacious and unproductive until the middle 
of the season, when a fight set them at tight toward the top of their division 

by RON FIMRITE 


of the National League East, began its 
quest by losing its first six games and 
10 of its first 12. By June 7 the Pirates 
were 14 games under .500 and stagger- 
ing. Somehow they lighted themselves 
and progressed for a time with the ten- 
tativeness of a tosspot on the mend, going 
nowhere in particular but staying up- 
right. Then there came what Manager 
Danny Murtaugh now considers “the 
turning point” — a fist-swinging row 
with the truculent Cincinnati Reds on 
July 14. 

"Sometimes something like that is 
needed,” says Murtaugh, whose mourn- 
ful countenance looks as if it had been 
abused by a succession of heavyweight 
contenders. "It got us moving again, 
gave us togetherness.” Not that he can 
take credit for it. On fight night, Mur- 
taugh was abed with back trouble. “I was 
told it was a good one,” he says with the 
smug assurance of a noncombatant. 

The Reds are forever brawling with 
someone, but the Pirates were behaving 
like patsies at that point in the season. 
The fight, which resulted from a bean- 
ball war, revived dormant combhtive- 
ness. Pittsburgh’s Ed Kirkpatrick was 
seen shoving Sparky Anderson after the 
Reds’ manager stomped — accidentally, 
Anderson insisted — on his toe. 

The Pirates took that game and the 
succeeding seven. Since the unpleasant- 
ness they have won 32 and lost only 13, 
a pace that had rocketed them from ig- 
nominy to first place in their division by 
the beginning of last week. The pennant 
battle was hardly won, but for once this 
season Pittsburgh was the chased, not the 
chaser. And, as Centerfielder Al Oliver, 
a .319 hitter who murders pitching and 
logic with equal facility, said, "It is al- 
ways better to be chased than to chase." 

Last week, in a three-game series with 
the Giants in San Francisco, the Pirates 
demonstrated some of the reasons for 
their revival. They hit when it mattered; 
they enjoyed effective, if hardly overpow- 


ering pitching; they fielded not always 
well but brilliantly at critical moments; 
and they were plain lucky. 

In the opener they scored 13 runs on 
12 hits, all but two of them singles, as 
Dock Ellis held the Giants to two runs 
on 10 hits for his eighth straight win. 
More than any other player, Ellis reflects 
Pittsburgh’s schizophrenic season. He 
had lost eight of 12 decisions through 
mid-July; his win last week brought his 
record to 1 1 -8. The next day in the first 
of a pair of 1 1-inning matches, the Pi- 
rates scored three times on eight hits, 
while Starter Jerry Reuss and Reliever 
Dave Giusti somehow limited the Giants 
to a single run on 14 hits. Counting walks 
and errors, 17 Giants reached base in this 
unusual game. The Pirates eventually 
won when Kirkpatrick, who plays first 
base against right-handed pitching, dou- 
bled home two runs to break a 1-1 tie 
that seemed eternal. It was the sixth 
game-winning hit for Kirkpatrick, an 
American League transplant. The Giants 
won the second of the 1 l-inning ordeals 
3-2, the first Pirate defeat after six 
straight wins. It was a brief reversal. The 
Pirates opened their next series in Los 
Angeles with a 4-3 victory, scoring three 
of their runs in an eighth-inning outburst 
against relief ace Mike Marshall. 

In the three games at Candlestick, the 
Giants outhit Pittsburgh 33-28, but San 
Francisco was outscored 1 8-6 — a man- 
ifestation of the Pirates’ rediscovered 
talent for timely hitting. 

The early-season jokers from Pitts- 
burgh had as finely tuned a sense of tim- 
ing as the California journalist who once 
wrote of a track meet, "The eyes of the 
world are on Fresno today," at the pre- 
cise moment Nazi Panzer divisions were 
crossing the Polish border. Stargell, who 
had shown the firepower of a tank by 
driving in well over 100 runs the past 
three seasons, had only 27 RBIs the first 
two months of this one. His subalterns 
were scarcely more productive as the Pi- 
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rates stranded base runners in ridiculous 
profusion. And if the hitting was ill- 
timed, the fielding was simply ill. 

“We played unbelievably sloppy base- 
ball,” says Third Baseman Richie Heb- 
ner, who committed 17 errors the first 
half of the season and has had only three 
since. “We were giving the other teams 
four and five outs an inning. We'd go to 
the park and find a different way to lose 
every day.” 

The Pirates now are getting serviceable 
defense from Second Baseman Rennie 
Stennett, who also has had only one er- 
ror during the second half of the season, 
and the rookie tandem at shortstop. 
Frank Taveras and Mario Mendoza, 
whom Murtaugh whimsically alternates. 
Taveras, a slightly better hitter — .258 
batting average compared to Mendoza's 
.230 — and a fielder with more range, if 
less finesse, seems now' to be the 
incumbent. 

The starting pitchers have not been a 
problem, although Ken Brett, who is 
both a bat and an arm, has been lost tem- 
porarily with elbow maladies. But Re- 
liever Giusti suffered miserably through 
the first half of the season and is only 
now regaining what he calls, in a term 
reminiscent of departed White House 
aides, his "confidence factor.” 


All season. Oliver has hit like the dickens. 



Still these are merely tangibles and, as 
everyone must know by now, baseball 
games are won on intangibles. These the 
Pirates have in abundance. Even in their 
darkest hours their intangibles remained 
inviolate. 

“We knew we were going bad,” says 
Oliver, who has been a consistent bat- 
ter throughout the divided season and 
had a 2 1 -game hitting streak halted 
against the Giants. "We also knew that 
once we got started, we could win it all. 
Oh, we heard it from the fans. They 
were down on us. Luckily, players don’t 
think like fans. To the people in the 
stands, it's entertainment. To us, it’s our 
job. They can give up on us, but we 
can never give up on ourselves. It’s our 
living. One thing people don’t seem to 
realize about athletes is that we’re hu- 
man beings who can make mistakes just 
like anybody else. But our ball club has 
always had a winning attitude. We know 
from the past that we can win. That at- 
titude never changed, even when we were 
losing. Not too many teams could have 
gone through what we did and keep that 
same attitude.” 

The team's leading batter in only his 
second full major league season, Zisk ad- 
mits to being impressed with the Pirates’ 
frame of mind. "I’ve never played on a 
team that really turned it around like this 
one,” he says. "It's a new experience.” 

It is truly remarkable that the Pirates 
with their wealth of talent should have 
had to turn it around. If nothing else, 
they must be the most impressive batting- 
practice hitters since the 1927 Yankees 
unnerved an earlier Pittsburgh team w ith 
a pregame show of power that led to a 
sweep of that year’s World Series. 

On a gray, almost windless morning 
last week in cold Candlestick, the Pirate 
sluggers took their licks against batting- 
practice pitchers Don Leppert and Bob 
Skinner. Left-handed Oliver, broad- 
shouldered and sleek, concentrated first 
on hitting to left, lining four consecutive 
balls in that direction, one of which eas- 
ily cleared the fence. To demonstrate that 
he has another side to him, he then blis- 
tered a pitch into right field. 

After Manny Sanguillen, swinging at 
everything that approached, including 
balls over his head, converted them all 
into frozen ropes, Zisk stepped in. He has 
a young, mustachioed, rather inconse- 
quential face, and he does not appear 
especially athletic, yet Skinner describes 
him as "one of the best-looking young 



Unprepossessing Zisk bats a potent .330. 


hitters to come along in years.” His .330 
batting average with 15 home runs and 
83 RBIs is proof enough of that, and Zisk 
quickly reinforced Skinner’s estimate by 
lofting successive fly balls over the left- 
field fence with his near-perfect swing. 

Finally, massive Slargell lumbered up. 
He has 21 home runs and 75 RBIs. He 
twirled his big bat as if it were a major- 
ette’s baton, then settled into the left- 
handed batter’s box and effortlessly pro- 
pelled three balls into the distant territory 
beyond right center field. He was fol- 
lowed by Dave Parker, a towering 6' 5" 
junior Stargcll, but still a part-time play- 
er. He launched a ball into the right-field 
upper deck. 

The Giants wisely resisted watching 
this chilling spectacle, preferring the 
warmth of the clubhouse where they read 
the boxseorcs and ruminated on past hu- 
miliations. The Pirates are finished with 
rumination. One season is already behind 
them, another is in the works. They have 
lived the Robert Louis Stevenson talc in 
reverse, downing the magic potion to 
transform themselves from bad to good. 

"We lost a lot of games early that we 
should have won." says Reuss, the start- 
ing pitcher with flowing blond hair and 
a 14-9 record. "Now we’re winning those 
games. Water, as they say, seeks its own 
level.” 

The Pirates know their level. They've 
almost reached it. end 
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BILLY FITS THE HAMBO TO A T 

Christopher T. survived a deluge, managed not to kick himself and won the Hamb/etonian for Driver Billy Haughton, 
who had taken almost every major harness-racing prize except the big one by BARRY McDERMOTT 


A stale fair is like a picnic without ants 
in the baked beans. You swill some 
barbecue sauce and chomp on a plateful 
of tacos and corn dogs, have the shim- 
my taken out of your twisted frame on 
one of those vibrating lounge chairs, ob- 
tain a personal interview with the world’s 
largest spider monkey, and get dust on 
your shoes and not have a worry in the 
world because you won a pink stuffed ti- 
ger in the ring toss. 

The Du Quoin State Fair is all of that 
and more: right out in the backyard the 
Hambletonian harness race for 3-year- 
old trotters takes place, which is like 
holding the Indianapolis 300 at the local 
drag strip or having Jack Nicklaus tee 
up for the U.S. Open on rubber mats at 
the corner driving range. If you want to 
find Du Quoin, III., just go to the middle 
of nowhere and park your car. 


Despite its insularity, Du Quoin comes 
alive for the Hambletonian as limousines 
and pickup trucks nuzzle together at the 
rustic fairgrounds. It is a return to the 
roots of a sport that grew out of just such 
territory — the fairground circuit with no 
pari-mutuel wagering and only man, 
horse and sulky against each other. And 
what took place there last week can be 
described as a double-barreled miracle. 
First it rained and then Billy Haughton 
won the race. 

All summer long the area had suffered 
severe drought: in the fields surrounding 
Du Quoin the corn stood wilted, brown, 
ruined. But Billy Haughton’s personal 
dry spell with respect to the Hambo 
stretched for much longer than one sea- 
son. Although his winnings amount to a 
record $20 million (give or take a few 
thousand) since he first began driving se- 


riously in 1949 and although he has cap- 
tured nearly every other major harness- 
racing fixture — most of them more than 
once — Haughton had never won the 
Hambletonian. Then last Friday he twice 
came thundering down the stretch behind 
Christopher T., a colt with more heart 
than style. 

It was only the fourth victory of the 
season for Christopher T., who has trou- 
ble getting out of the way of his own feet 
and has had a series of injuries aggra- 
vated by his awkward gait. At one point 
Haughton questioned entering the colt in 
the Hambletonian but Owner John Thro, 
a pharmacist from Mankato, Minn., 
talked Him into it. Haughton changed the 
horse's shoes, removed his toe weights 
and hoped he would heal between heats. 

The winner of the Hambletonian must 
win two heats over the mile track. This 
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Down the stretch in the decisive third heat. 
Haughton has Christopher T. firmly in front. 


year a record field of 22 horses was en- 
tered and, rather than steal a scene 
from Ben Hur, race officials split the mob 
into two 1 1 -horse divisions. Nevele Di- 
amond, offspring of the great Nevele 
Pride, driven by Stanley Dancer, won the 
first in 2 - .00 ? 5, no surprise since Diamond 
was one of the favorites. But in the sec- 
ond division most people figured Chris- 
topher T. would need crutches. In the 
absence of a tote board, the knowledge- 
able had installed him at something like 
1 2 to I . Nevertheless, Christopher T. and 
Haughton sizzled to a 1:59*5, handily 
beating the prerace favorite Golden 
Sovereign. 

The top five horses from each division 
returned for a third heat, with both 
Christopher T. and Nevele Diamond 
having a chance to wrap it up and elim- 
inate the need for yet a fourth race. Di- 
amond had the lead at the halfway mark 
but Dancer's colt faded badly after the 
three-quarter pole. Christopher T. 
turned a 1 :58 3 s docking and finished a 
length and a half ahead of second-place 
Stock Split. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN 0. HANLON 

Under the best of circumstances the 
Hambletonian is an excruciating event, 
and this year the tension was heightened 
by a two-day postponement. A deluge hit 
the track mid- Wednesday while the hors- 
es were warming up, washing out the race 
program. When the rains continued into 
the night, the race was also scrubbed for 
Thursday. “Du Quoin isn't a bad place 
to be marooned for four or five days if 
the leftovers from the Ma Barker gang 
don't get you,” chuckled veteran horse- 
man Del Miller. He was in a state of 
considerable shock after discovering that 
somebody had been siphoning off vod- 
ka from his liquor supply and replacing 
it with water. 

The sudden superabundance of water 
also raised the possibility that if the race 
could not be staged on Friday, it might 
have to be rescheduled at another track 
later in the year. For the weekend, Du 
Quoin was committed to spark plugs in- 
stead of racing plugs— a highly profitable 
auto-race program. The prospect was es- 
pecially doleful since Du Quoin almost 
lost the Hambletonian last October when 
officials voted to move it to Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia, where the pot could be 
sweetened with pari-mutuel betting mon- 
ey. The move was never carried out, how- 
ever, and the Hambletonian Society an- 
nounced last week that Du Quoin would 
host the race "indefinitely" and that pari- 
mutuel betting and an all-weather track 
would be added in time for next year's 
race. 

As trotting's most prestigious event by 
far, the Hambletonian inspires a certain 
awe in first-time participants — never 
mind that any reverence is likely to be 
tempered by the fact that the race is an 
adjunct to the fair: a driver is liable to 
discover the trained bear Gentle Ben 
sharing his motel swimming pool some 
morning, or wind up eating breakfast 
next to a performing orangutan. Duncan 
MacDonald, the gruff Canadian owner- 
driver-trainer of Armbro Ouzo, is not 
often associated with sentimentality, but 
he was so impressed by the fact that he 
was making his first try at the Hamblc- 
tonian that he went out and bought a 
whip and inscribed it hambletonian 
1974 as a memento. 

Another man making his first pilgrim- 
age to Du Quoin was Dick Richardson 
Jr., whose colt Golden Sovereign had 
come from preseason obscurity to prom- 
inence. In 13 starts this year the hand- 
some chestnut had won eight times and 


finished second on four occasions. Rich- 
ardson was happy enough w ith Sovereign 
that he skipped a final tuncup at the pun- 
ishing Indiana state fair track and head- 
ed straight for Du Quoin, where he had 
some flashy workouts. Ned Bower,- the 
trainer of Anvil, put the stopwatch on 
one of those exhibitions and announced 
that the horse had turned a 1 :57 mile. “I 
heard he went that fast," sniffed Rich- 
ardson, attempting to temper enthusi- 
asm. “If he turned a 57, he'll go in 53 in 
the Hambletonian." But Richardson's 
confidence ebbed with the delay, and on 
Wednesday and Thursday he could be 
seen glumly searching the sky for signs 
of sunshine while Golden Sovereign 
stood idly in his stall, his nose pressed 
against the cage of an electric fan. 

Meanwhile Haughton went around 
like a man in charge of a 12-to-l shot 
that might win, but only if a lot of other 
horses got sick. He talked about how the 
Hambletonian had never been kind to 
him. In his first go at it 25 years ago, a 
bridle snapped just as the starting gate 
pulled away. His luck had not been much 
better since. This year he showed up with 
another typical tale of woe. His trip to 
Du Quoin started badly in Long Island 
with a well-meaning assistant locking the 
keys to his car in the trunk. It ended sev- 
en hours later with his motel reservations 
being lost. In between there were missed 
and delayed airplane flights, arguments 
with clerks and general aggravations. 

But luck changes. Christopher T. won 
the second division in impressive style 
from the eighth post as Golden Sover- 
eign tired in the stretch and just man- 
aged to hold on to second place. 

In the finale Anvil took the lead at 
the quarter pole but Dancer quickly 
urged Nevele Diamond to the front. Go- 
ing down the backstretch Golden Sov- 
ereign was parked in seventh place and 
never would be a threat while Christo- 
pher T. was sitting fourth. They stayed 
that way until the three-quarter pole 
when Diamond gave up the ghost and 
Sing Away Herbert edged briefly into 

the lead. Halfway through the stretch, 
Haughton eased his colt on top and no 
one around him had any fight left. The 
old pro surveyed the situation on each 
side of him, leaned back in the sulky 
and gave a look that said, “Well, boys, 
it's Billy’s day today.” 

It just proves that everyone likes a fair, 
only it takes some people longer to find 
out. END 



THEN IT WAS TWO 
FOR THE SEESAW 

After Australia's Southern Cross (inset) routed France, the U.S. 
boats got down to brash tacks by CARLETON MITCHELL 



A ; August faded toward September, 
twin dramas were playing simulta- 
neously off Newport. Like most double 
features, one side of the bill was weaker. 
When it became apparent that the action 
between Australia's Southern Cross and 
France's France could only be captured 
on a super-wide screen, the audience 
drifted away from that series to deter- 
mine the America's Cup challenger to 


close in on the performances of Intrepid 
and Courageous. Culminating a summer- 
long struggle for the role of defender, 
they were pushing drama to the point of 
cardiac difficulty for their supporters. 

For France the curtain went up and, 
in a sense, down on the same day. It was 
a clear one, sunny and warm, with a light 
easterly breeze barely riffling the sea 
exactly the conditions the French 
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thought suited them best. As a courtesy 
to the visitors, the U.S. trials were can- 
celed, so the entire spectator fleet formed 
a giant horseshoe behind the starting 
area. At the 10-minute warning gun 
Southern Cross and France were far 
apart; they came together to circle well 
behind the line at the five-minute gun, 
then broke apart again, each helmsman 
going his unhindered way. Southern 
Cross was one minute, 43 seconds late 
crossing the line after the starting gun, 
yet still four seconds ahead of France. 
Both boats had clear air. It soon became 
apparent that the Australian was point- 
ing higher and footing faster, a devas- 
tating combination. At 10 minutes after 
the start the French skipper, Jean Marie 
Le Guillou, attempted to force a tacking 
duel, but Southern Cross' Jim Hardy ap- 
plied only loose cover. France seemed to 
sag farther behind on each tack, so the 
effort was abandoned. At the first wind- 
ward mark Southern Cross led by 2:26, 
and she gained on every following leg to 
finish a whopping 7:32 ahead. Although 
later margins were less lopsided, this first 
meeting set the pattern for four consec- 
utive decisive victories. 

France's embarrassment was pro- 
longed by the time limit expiring in one 
race and thick fog canceling another. The 
latter provided a measure of consolation 
for Baron Marcel Bich, backer of the 
French effort — this year it was the Aus- 
sies who did not find the mark. There 
were surprises, notably France's utter in- 
ability to match paces with Southern 
Cross in light air despite the fact she had 
done so well against Gretel II in 1970, 
and the lack of aggressiveness shown by 
either helmsman at the starts. Hardy 
could be excused for conservatism, as su- 
perior boat speed would soon take him 
in front, but to be on top at the gun was 
Le Guillou's sole hope. 

On their side of the watery amphithe- 
ater, Intrepid and Courageous were put- 
ting on a very good show indeed. They 
had gone into the decisive series with In- 
trepid having a 6-4 lead in earlier trials, 
and they split their two races before Mar- 
iner and Valiant were excused from fur- 
ther competition. This brought them into 
the '‘final finals" with the '67 design of 

continued 


Bow to bow they come. Intrepid (right) climb- 
ing to windward of Courageous on a reach. 
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AMERICA'S CUP continued 


Olin Stephens enjoying a 7-5 margin over 
his latest creation. Then Courageous ap- 
peared to hit her stride. All summer her 
supporters had been saying that what the 
newer boat needed was time — time to 
perfect sails, to sharpen the crew, to ac- 
quaint helmsmen with idiosyncrasies in- 
herent in an ultrarefined design, and now 
everything seemed to be coming together. 

On the day before the Australians and 
French began their matches Courageous 
overcame a 16-second deficit at the start 
to sail through Intrepid on the first wind- 
ward leg. In fact, she simply murdered 
her rival, arriving at the mark 3 :07 ahead. 
The wind was a scant five knots, the sea 
smooth, and Courageous not only seemed 
to be moving faster but profited when In- 
trepid violated the first commandment of 
match racing: “Thou shalt sit firmly on 
the wind of thy neighbor.” Long tacks 
coupled with slight shifts in u fickle 
breeze were the West Coast contender’s 
downfall, and although Intrepid gained 
on every remaining leg, she lost by 1:31. 
Next came another pair of victories for 
Courageous, the first in virtual drifting 
conditions over a shortened course, by 
4:51. It brought the seesaw to dead cen- 
ter: the score was 7-7. In the second win 
Dennis Conner, who had been drafted 
from Mariner as starting helmsman, was 
on top at the gun by 32 seconds, and Cou- 
rageous protected her lead all the way, 
although much of the time a large circus 
tent would have covered both boats. The 
winning margin was 10 seconds and the 
seesaw had now tipped in favor of Cou- 
rageous. More important, she had won 
four out of five in the finals. Hopeful eyes 



Winner Hardy ( right) toasts loser Le Oull/ou. 


began to keep watch for the launch bear- 
ing the selection committee. 

Early last week a change in the weath- 
er brought a shift in fortunes. Gray skies 
and a sea laced with graycaps awaited 
the fleet. For the first time in the final tri- 
als the wind had gone heft, a 15-knot 
southerly. Like gladiators. Intrepid and 
Courageous rushed toward each other at 
the 10-minute gun. A 12-meter yacht con- 
sists of tons of lead below the waterline 
and an eggshell-fragile skin above; the 
helmsman stands some 50 feet behind the 
spear of his bow, and there are no brakes. 
Yet the start is so vital in match racing 
that the intricate circling maneuvers 
called by some the "Mosbacher Waltz,” 
and by others the “Dance of Death," arc 
almost mandatory for boats evenly 
matched. Nothing in sport requires more 
nerve, judgment or teamwork. The ex- 
ercise ends when one skipper thinks he 
has an advantage; he peels off to cross 
the line — ideally as the gun fires. 

On this day the start was nearly a 
standoff. Courageous slightly ahead and 
below, a safe lee bow position that forced 
Intrepid about seconds after the gun. Her 
skipper, Gerry Driscoll, countered with 
a tacking duel, and this time it was Cou- 
rageous' Bob Bavier and his brain trust 
who made the tactical error. While able 
to cross ahead on port tack. Courageous 
kept going back to the east, enabling In- 
trepid not only to work to the west, gen- 
erally favored as the wind hauls clock- 
wise, but to maintain the advantage of 
the right of way starboard tack on com- 
ing back together. Halfway up the first 
weather leg Intrepid forced Courageous 
about, and went on to win. The next day, 
in similar weather conditions. Intrepid 
led all the way and on the following day, 
in lighter air, she won again. The seesaw 
had tipped back, and now different eyes 
began watching for the selection commit- 
tee's launch. 

Intrepid was clearly the people's 
choice, the darling of the docks. Each 
night her return to shore was hailed with 
cheers, whistles and fireworks by crowds 
assembled along the waterfront. She had 
been a bit sluggish in drifting conditions, 
but became the equal of Courageous as 
soon as the breeze freshened. She ap- 
peared to improve the harder it blew, 
heeling and pitching less to windward 
and weaving less on spinnaker runs. Yet 
unless a real 25-knot buster came along 
it would be impossible to be sure Intrep- 
id could retain her apparent edge in rug- 


ged going — vital should the defense 
against Southern Cross include an equi- 
noctial nor’easter. 

Continuing light airs, crew changes 
and unresolved questions were compli- 
cating the choice of a defender right 
down to the last moments. On Saturday, 
with only three days of trials still pos- 
sible, Bob Bavier announced he was leav- 
ing the cockpit of Courageous. Sailmaker 
Ted Hood took over, with Conner re- 
maining as starting specialist. Last week, 
in a blast unparalleled in cup history, and 
at a time Courageous was looking her 
best, Aussie chief Alan Bond attacked 
Conner’s transfer from Mariner, citing 
early fouls and accusing him of employ- 
ing “rodeo tactics afloat." Bond also 
said, "We deplore this approach, which 
is degrading to the dignity and prestige 
of the America's Cup [and] are most con- 
cerned that this style of racing could be 
condoned by the New York Yacht Club, 
to seriously disadvantage our efforts." 
Coming from a chest-beating leader who 
demanded that his crew cultivate a “kill- 
er instinct,” an attempt to dictate the 
choice of the other team's quarterback 
as well as to control how the game should 
be played is rather astonishing. Many feel 
that Bond is worried about the ability of 
Southern Cross to cope with a defender 
before the starting gun, and is either try- 
ing to set up an alibi for home consump- 
tion or ready the stage for protests. The 
challenger has neither a trim tab to as- 
sist the rudder in tight turns nor expe- 
rience in the aggressive starling maneu- 
vers routinely practiced by U.S. match- 
racing sailors. 

Yet even if Bond injects a discordant 
note, it does not detract from Southern 
Cross as a beautiful creation, and one 
likely to push the defender to the limit. 
Bobby Symonette of Nassau, chairman 
of the International Jury in the elimina- 
tion matches between Australia and 
France, shakes his head when evaluating 
coming events. He had a close-up view 
of the foreign contenders from the com- 
mittee boat and later watched several 
U.S. trials, and he says, "For the first 
time I’m convinced someone has a 
chance to lift the cup. Downwind may 
be the decisive area, where a faster-reach- 
ing boat can attack even if she loses the 
start and is blanketed to the first mark. 
Once ahead, she can retain control. So 
at this point I think it’s an even-money 
bet." There are many around Newport 
who agree. «nd 
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In South Bend and Norman, in Columbus and Tuscaloosa, as well as on the campuses of all the other gridiron giants, 
nothing creates so much controversy, outrage and general all-round excitement as the annual battle for No. 1 


f he new season is upon us. What memorable moments 
it will bring depends in part on your locale and state 
of mind. If you are up in section 103, row K, seat 14 in the 
dead of November, for instance, you might get to won- 
dering just before that last sip of lukewarm coffee whether 
frostbite always requires amputation. But if you have just 
been turned upside down on the 34-yard line and some line- 
backer two ax handles wide has put his foot where your ear 
ought to be, your thoughts may drift to such whimsical 
subjects as, say, survival. 

But in the great annual free-for-all of major-college foot- 
ball there is always one topic that commands the rapt at- 
tention of everyone concerned: Who is No. 1? The fact that 
man has not yet devised a civilized way to determine an 
official national champion should not be cause for despair. 
To the contrary, it is a source of strange delight. Either 


way, at this point in time, as they once said, it might be 
edifying for both the fans and the young men suiting up for 
battle to reflect on the words of a departed warrior. 

“The public . . . demands certainties,” H. L. Mencken 
once observed. “It must be told definitely and a bit rau- 
cously that this is true and that is false. But there are no 
certainties." 

Mencken did not sec Ara Parseghian's crusaders seek 
truth in the Sugar Bowl last season. Nor did he hear the 
Notre Dame rabble declare, definitely and more than a bit 
raucously, that “We're No. 1!” But in his wise and wily 
way, old H. L. neatly summed up what is altogether unique 
and perversely captivating about a sport that produces 
claimants instead of champions: there are no certainties. 

There is doubt, speculation, controversy, accusation, ru- 
mor, intrigue, discontent and a lot of chest thumping and 
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flat-out hollering. And that just may be the most outra- 
geously fun part of it all. In 1973, college football atten- 
dance lose to a record high (31,282,540) for the 20lh sea- 
son in a row, and that would seem to indicate that somebody 
out there digs the deviltry. 

Indeed, in a computerized world that cranks out undis- 
puted sports champions like so many punch cards, it is 
reassuring to know that there is still one athletic endeavor 
that folds, spindles and mutilates the System. Notre Dame 
has every right to claim the national championship, but as 
every loyal Golden Domer knows all too well, the title is 
called "mythical" for several thousand reasons that the 
good citizens of Norman, Okla. and Columbus, Ohio, 
among others, will readily supply. 

The 1973 season was a classic example of just how many 
teams get a crack at No. I and throw it away. USC had it 
at the start, but in the Trojans' third game of the year No. 8 
Oklahoma overwhelmed them in total offense, 339 yards to 
161. The Sooners somehow managed to cross the goal line 
only once, but the resulting 7-7 tie dropped the Trcjans 


from the top spot and stigmatized the Sooners despite their 
runaway-freight-train act the rest of the season. 

Ohio Slate, which replaced USC as No. 1, reigned for 
two months until that fateful Thanksgiving weekend when 
it was tied 10-10 by No. 4 Michigan. Had either team won 
and then beaten USC in the Rose Bowl, it undoubtedly 
would have been No. I. But with the tie, all that remained 
was for Notre Dame, which started out as No. 8 and was 
not much higher in late October, to stage some high dra- 
ma, not the leust of which was meeting No. 1 Alabama in 
the Sugar Bowl. That was the thriller, in which Quarterback 
Tom Clements, protecting a 24-23 lead in the waning mo- 
ments, roamed around in his own end zone, and then 
launched a pass to End Robin Weber that was good for 35 
yards and the national championship. 

Purely mythical in every way, of course. Even should com- 
puters someday close in on college football, there will al- 
ways be similar big moments as well as the controversy of 
preseason pigskin prognostication. So read on and let the 
good times — and all those glorious uncertainties — roll. 

CONTINUED 
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F or several months red-bla/ered dis- 
ciples of that mcgaschool on the 
banks of the mighty Olentangy have been 
addressing themselves to college foot- 
ball's most intriguing question: Who’s 
No. I? Their conclusion, though it will 
likely be untested until Michigan's visit 
on Nov. 23. is a resounding. “We are." 

Ohio State will be national champion 
because Woody Hayes says so. “We're 
not shooting for anything less," he in- 
formed a congregation of Buckeyes on 
the first day of spring practice. “We’ve 
come close a couple of times lately but 
we haven't done it. This time wc will." 

The Big Buckeye having spoken, all the 
little Buckcyelcts clamored in agreement. 
“I'm kind of dying for it." says Bruce 
Elia. “Weain't going to miss it this year." 
To which fellow Linebacker Ken Kuhn 
adds. "Wc'rc going to kill people while 
we're doing it." So sleep tight, all you 
lowas and Indianas. 

The prospect of a national champion- 
ship has stirred even low-keyed, high- 
powered superback Archie Griffin. “It 
would be cool." says Griffin, the only 
sophomore in half a century to be named 
the Big Ten's Most Valuable Player. 

Next week, when the Buckeyes open 
their quest against Minnesota. Griffin 
will most likely become Ohio Stale's 
leading career rusher and runner-up in 
total offense. Ninety-nine yards will ac- 
complish both, a very makeable total 
since he averaged 143 a game last year 
and never gained fewer than 105. Griffin 
already holds the Big Ten single-season 
(1,577) and Ohio State single-game (246) 
lushing marks. 

Archie is only one of 1 6 returning start- 
ers. The depth and breadth of Ohio 
State's talent is so great that Tackle John 
Hicks, the Outland and Lombardi tro- 
phies winner, and All-America Line- 
backer Randy Gradishar will hardly be 
missed. "We don't need them." says De- 
fensive Tackle Pete C'usick. 

This preponderance of talent has mel- 
lowed Hayes, the tempestuous World 
War II historian who chews up sideline 
markers and spits them out whole. "I'm 
getting to be a grandfather figure to these 
guys." Woody grumbled not long ago. 
"1 think sometimes we get along too well, 
that maybe I'm too nice to them." 

Although the 6 1 -year-old Hayes can 
still "land on you and get outrageous," 
as Quarterback Cornelius Greene mar- 
velously describes it, there does seem to 
be crumbling at the edges of his brick- 


and-mortar exterior. The signs were there 
even before his June heart attack. "He's 
not yelling at us as much." one player 
says, “because he doesn't have to." 

The Ohio State offense looks as if it 
could be even better than the one that 
placed fourth nationally in rushing last 
year and fifth in scoring. The rapid de- 
velopment of sophomore Pete Johnson 
at fullback hastened Elia's return to line- 
backer and keeps Champ Henson frus- 
trated as the No. 2 man. Elia scored 14 
touchdowns after Henson injured his 
knee early last season, and Champ, who 
has since recovered from surgery , was the 
nation's leading touchdown scorer two 
years ago. But Johnson scored three TDs 
in the 42 21 Rose Bowl win over South- 
ern California and he gained 162 yards 
in the spring game. "He's the strongest 
running and best blocking fullback I've 
ever had." says Hayes, who has had some 
beauties. 

Johnson is a devastating addition to a 
backlield that already includes Griffin, 
the quicksilver Greene and versatile 
Wingback Brian Baschnagcl. Although 
Hicks is gone, the blocking front remains 
strong with All-Big Ten Tackle Kurt 
Schumacher and Center Steve Myers. 

The defense, fourth overall and first 
against scoring last year, doesn't suffer 
from the reacqutsilion of F.lia and the 
shifting of Arnie Jones, who also returns 
to linebacker after an outstanding year in 
the front four. "Playing fullback was 
kind of boring." says Elia. “On defense 
you never know where you'll be. I de- 
cided I liked defense better last year so I 
kept reminding the linebacker coach not 
to forget me." 

Elia says the newest troika of lineback- 
ers will be "more physical than last 
year's. Wc make sure we hit somebody. 
Gradishar liked to finesse people. I like 
to smash them." 

Defensive Tackle Cusick is no less ag- 
gressive. “There’s nothing I enjoy more 
than hitting a halfback." he says with an 
odd sort of grin, "especially when he 
doesn't see me coming. It feels the best 
when he hits the ground and you have 
your helmet stuck in him." All-America 
End Van DeCree docs not avoid contact 
either. The defense is not all blood and 
guts, however. Deep Back Neal Col/.ie 
scored four touchdowns last season and 
led the country's punt returners with 679 
yards. 

Striking power like that made Ohio 
State the No. I team for most of 1973 as 


it pulverized the opposition by more than 
five touchdowns a game before its cel- 
ebrated 10 10 tie with Michigan. Given 
new life by a 6-4 vote of the conference 
athletic directors — a vote Hayes expect- 
ed to go against him — (he Buckeyes 
trounced the Trojans in Pasadena. "My 
greatest victory ever," Hayes said, but 
the damage had already been done. Just 
as in 1970 when a Rose Bowl loss to 
Stanford spoiled another certain national 
championship. Ohio State had let the big 
one get away. 

"I'm getting too old to worry about 
those things,” Hayes says unconvincing- 
ly. “They picked a team that hadn't lost, 
and wc had a tic. But I'll say this" and 
now his voice hardens — “there wasn't 
anybody better than us.” 

Hayes feels much the same about Grif- 
fin, "the best back we’ve ever had," he 
says, laying to rest any comparison you 
might want to make with Jim Otis or 
Hopalong Cassady. “Archie was the best 
in the country last year and he'll be the 
best this year." 

With his 4.5 speed, bullish upper tor- 
so and slithery moves. Griffin might well 
be. His career has been every bit as sen- 
sational as the 239 yards he gained in his 
freshman debut suggested it would be. 
But because Hayes’ “button shoe" of- 
fense invariably lets the fullback carry 
inside an opponent's 10. Griffin has 
scored only 12 touchdowns in his career. 

Archie is not one to complain, how- 
ever. Nor did he object last May when a 
team “draft" put him behind the second 
offensive line and at the mercy of the first 
defensive front in the spring game. It was 
Hayes who expressed concern. “For 
some kids, that would be good." Woody 
said. “It would teach them a few things. 
But not Archie. He doesn't need it." 

Griffin does seem to have proper hold 
on himself, perhaps the result of having 
three brothers who played college ball be- 
fore he did. He speaks w inningly of his 
linemen, his unrewarded substitute. 
Woody Roach, and especially his coach. 
Of the Buckeye offense he says, "If it's 
not gonna be me, it's gonna be Corne- 
lius. And if it's not either of us. it's gonna 
be the fullback." 

Whoever, or whatever, the result 
should be overpowering. Because they 
have finally added an llth regular-sea- 
son game, the Buckeyes could have their 
winningest season ever. If they do not. 
Woody is likely to land on somebody and 
get outrageous again. 

CON1INUEO 
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...ARID 

THE REASOIU I 
WOODY'S 
MACHINE 


I n his younger days they called him 
Johnny. As a kid in the tiny Ohio 
town of Derby, where his parents ran a 
small farm and raised a family of six, it 
was even Little Johnny. Then, as now, 
he was short but athletically inclined, a 
spunky baseball player who hoped to be- 
come a Hall of Fame shortstop like his 
hero, Honus Wagner. Instead he became 
one of the wealthiest men in America, 
owner of the Pittsburgh Pirates, breeder 
of championship horses, close friend of 
Coach Wayne Woodrow Hayes and chief 
benefactor of the Ohio State Football 
Machine. 

Today almost every Ohioan knows 
who John Wilmer Galbrcath is. They 
know he changes the face of cities with 
the stroke of a pen, puts up skyscrapers, 
factories, warehouses, housing develop- 
ments and whole towns all over the 
world, and even now, at 77, may visit 
New York, California and Hong Kong 
within 24 hours to check on his holdings. 
And some are aware that next to con- 
crete and steel, his heart belongs to the 
Buckeyes. It has been said that nobody, 
save Woody Hayes himself, has done 
more over the years for Ohio State foot- 
ball than John Galbrcath. 

Galbreath is an important component 
of the Ohio State Machine. He is the 
best known and one of the hardest work- 
ing members of a group called the Ath- 
leticCommitlee, a predominantly alumni 
organization whose 300 active members 
in Ohio and across the country help re- 
cruit high school stars for the Buckeyes, 
provide Coach Hayes with his strongest 


personal support and contribute large 
sums of money to the football program. 
The committee, founded in 1946 with 
100 members, used to go by the name 
“Frontliners" until the Big Ten said it 
sounded too predatory and requested a 
name change. But its activities haven't 
changed much. It is the heart of the 
Machine. 

“You want to know what my attach- 
ment is to Ohio State football," says Gal- 
breath. “Well, you can't live in Colum- 
bus and not be part of it. We don't have 
big-league baseball, football or basket- 
ball, so the Buckeyes are our team. 

“I have all kinds of ties to the uni- 
versity. I myself graduated from Ohio 
University in Athens but my son got a 
degree from Ohio State in business ad- 
ministration, and my daughter went 
there and my sister, too. But the main 
thing is Woody. You just can't turn him 
down when he calls up to ask for a fa- 
vor. Especially when you see how ded- 
icated he is to the young people. I'm the 
same way. I just love talking to the young 
people and helping out wherever I can." 

Galbrcath has been helping Buckeye 
players for years, rewarding their grid- 
iron efforts with jobs that aren’t difficult, 
hours that aren’t demanding and salaries 
that aren’t stingy. If a high school foot- 
ball star can just meet Ohio State’s ac- 
ademic requirements, he can get a sum- 
mer job working for Galbreath in one of 
his many many offices, on one of his 
many construction projects or at his 
4,400-acrc Darby Dan Farm. 

In earlier days he could do much more. 


by ROBERT VARE 

Players from poor families looked to 
Galbreath as a one-man welfare agency. 
He would tell them how to fill out their 
tax forms, find employment for the fa- 
thers, help pay their monthly bills. Some- 
times a player would benefit more direct- 
ly. He promised to lend money and give 
a job to Vic Janowicz if he would be- 
come a Buckeye. Later Galbreath admit- 
ted buying a convertible for Janowicz 
and a suit of clothes for him to wear in 
New York when he accepted the 1950 
Hcisman Trophy. NCAA crackdowns 
and conference rule changes forbidding 
players to hold jobs during the school 
year took away some of Galbreath’s op- 
portunities to aid the Buckeyes, but 
today there are still summer jobs to pro- 
vide and blue-chip prospects and their 
parents to wine and dine at the farm. And 
rumors persist that even now, on occa- 
sion, he is not averse to throwing his arm 
around a high school star and promising 
to do all he can for him. 

Galbrcath is not a typical Buckeye re- 
cruiter, but he is not that unusual either. 
Most of the committeemen are wealthy. 
Some, like Galbreath, are company pres- 
idents. Many arc contractors, insurance 
men, doctors, lawyers and judges. Oth- 
ers run government agencies, stores and 
hotels. For all of them recruiting is a full- 
time avocation and a labor of love. 

Each one keeps his membership in the 
committee by flushing out and prosely- 
tizing the hot football prospects in his 
area. Most contribute to athletic depart- 
ment coffers and buy tickets to annual 
athletic department outings and dinners. 

continued 
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You don’t start with True. 
You change to True. 

You ve changed. Your life style has changed. And so has your attitude 
towards smoking. You ve decided you should change to a low tar and 
nicotine cigarette. That decision brings many people to True. 

U.S. Gov t. tests show True is lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. That means True is not only gentle on 
your mind, it's gentle on your taste. 

Shouldn t your next cigarette be True? 



Regular: 11 mg. "lar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 12 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report March'74. e Loriiiard 1974 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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And many enjoy doing favors for play- 
ers, such as arranging lucrative summer 
jobs or giving stereos and clothes at 
Christmas or making loans that some- 
times don't get repaid. Countless play- 
ers have been made happy by their com- 
mitteemen, and they, with their perform- 
ances on the field, have made countless 
committeemen happy. 

The recruiter's rewards are good seats 
at home games, status and identification 
with a successful football program. As 
long as he keeps finding and selling the 
prospects and Ohio State keeps winning 
games, it is an awful lot of fun to be a 
committeeman. 

Some committee recruiters have 
helped land more quality players than 
they can remember. Take Frank Laf- 
ferly, who is in the motel business in 
Warren, Ohio. He has been recruiting 
in and around his hometown since the 
Hayes era began, and his track record 
is one of the best. 

"We don't lose very many that wc 
really want," says Lafferty, "and this is 
a great area for high school football. 
The idea is to keep after them and may- 
be help them find a summer job if they 
need it. Wc have contacts all over the 
area. Now, Paul Warfield [former Ohio 
State halfback and All-Pro receiver with 
the Miami Dolphins], we got him a job 
with the state highway department. We 
got Van DeCrec, our starting defensive 
end this year, a job with Republic Steel. 
Randy Gradishar, the All-America line- 
backer . . . visited him about 25 times 
before wc got him. but he didn't need a 
job. His father runs a supermarket. . . . 
Do wc offer any other inducements? 
Well, we're not supposed to do it . . . 
uh . . . we don't do it.” 

Though men of vastly different re- 
sources and life-styles, Galbreath and 
Lafferty perform key functions for the 
Machine. With every one of the nearly 
750 high schools in football-happy Ohio 
covered by a committeeman, it is al- 
most impossible for an athlete with tal- 
ent to go unnoticed. Upwards of 40,000 
kids play varsity football annually in 
the state and they all have, thanks to 
the diligence of the committeemen, an 
opportunity to move on to Ohio State. 
The better the player, the belter the op- 
portunity. But in general fewer than a 
hundred of them will be considered blue- 
chippcrs and thus prizes to pursue. 

Texas, Pennsylvania and California 
might argue the point, but it has been 


said by experts that Ohio is America’s 
most fertile football recruiting ground. 
Besides filling two-thirds of Ohio State's 
roster and sending nearly 150 players to 
the other nine Big Ten schools last sea- 
son, Ohio high schools supply dozens of 
college powerhouses across the country. 
Ohio boys appear regularly in the start- 
ing lineups at Notre Dame, Penn State, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Arizona State, Tu- 
lane. Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

With at least 75 major schools partic- 
ipating in the annual chase for Ohio tal- 
ent and competition getting fiercer, it is 
only natural that some committeemen 
are not above bending the rules. Big Ten 
regulations prohibit athletes from receiv- 
ing financial aid beyond what is allocat- 
ed for tuition and fees, room and board, 
and use of books. But it is tough to de- 
lect when a generous committeeman 
lends an athlete a color television set for 
a couple of years or sells him a car for 
five dollars. 

One committeeman, a surprisingly 
candid wheeler-dealer who has helped re- 
cruit some of the best players in Buck- 
eye history, is philosophical about the 
hanky-panky, concedes that it happens 
and even says: “A good committeeman 
can find a way to help his players." How- 
ever, he asserts, "We have a much clean- 
er operation than most places because we 
don't have to cheat to win. Woody has 
the name and reputation. People know 
he's a winner and that year after year he 
turns out players good enough to go on 
to the pros and star there. And that's 
what most of these kids are thinking 
about, even if it isa little unrealistic: play- 
ing pro ball. So we don't have much trou- 
ble finding kids who like the idea of play- 
ing for Ohio Stale. It's like recruiting for 
IBM as opposed to a little 'Ma and Pa' 
outfit." 

Above the committeemen in the Ma- 
chine hierarchy arc the assistant coaches. 
Each of the nine full-time Ohio State as- 
sistants is assigned an area. Seven cover 
various sections of Ohio; one is respon- 
sible for Pennsylvania, the other the East 
Coast, where recruiting activities have 
been stepped up in recent years. Each as- 
sistant coach travels through his desig- 
nated territory whenever he can, gather- 
ing tips from high school coaches and 
maintaining close contact throughout the 
year with the local committeemen. 

Since the assistant must know his turf, 
there is a good reason for who covers 
what. For example, defensive coordina- 


tor George Hill, who was born and raised 
in the Cleveland suburb of Bay Village, 
covers Cleveland as well as nearby Stark 
County with its football-famous tri-cit- 
ies Akron, Canton and Massillon: of- 
fensive end and tackle coach Ralph 
Staub. a native of Cincinnati who starred 
at the University of Cincinnati in the ear- 
ly '50s and later coached there and at Cin- 
cinnati high schools, covers Cincinnati: 
quarterback coach George Chaump, a 
native of Pennsylvania who coached high 
school football for a decade in Harris- 
burg. covers his home state: defensive 
backlicld coach Dick Walker, who 
coached high school football in Cleve- 
land for three years and isa Roman Cath- 
olic, covers Cleveland, concentrating on 
the city's talent-rich parochial schools. 

The basic recruiting organization was 
devised a decade ago by Coach Hayes 
and an assistant coach named l.ou Mc- 
Cullough. A short, tough and amiable 
man from Alabama, McCullough was 
surpassed only by Hayes himself in the 
ability to sell Ohio State to prospects in 
their own living rooms. After a decade 
of recruiting proficiency unparalleled in 
Buckeye history, McCullough quit in 
1971 to become athletic director at Iowa 
State. But the recruiting army, now head- 
ed by assistant coach Staub. remains as 
strong and well disciplined as it was wh n 
McCullough left it. 

"There isn't a better organization in 
the country," McCullough says flatly. 
"The key really is those committeemen. 
Their devotion is unbelievable. They go 
to the high school games, read all the 
newspapers, talk to the kids, to their par- 
ents, to their coaches, to their teachers 
to anybody who knows the prospect. 
They're willing to work their tails off, and 
it doesn't hurt that they're usually very 
influential in the community. 

"So when the assistant coach comes 
to a town, the first thing he docs is meet 
with the committeemen in that town to 
get a thorough rundown on every decent 
prospect. And I mean it's thorough. 
Man, you find out everything about a kid 
right down to the brand of toothpaste 
he uses. You find out about the parents, 
too — what their likes and dislikes are. 
That gives the assistant coach a helluva 
head start. Recruiting is just like any oth- 
er selling. You have to know what the 
customer likes and dislikes, wants and 
doesn't want." 

Finding and selling are the gut work 
of the assistant coach and his committee 

continued 
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recruiters. It begins in earnest in the 
spring of the high school prospect’s ju- 
nior year, when the assistants spend four 
weeks traversing their territories, talking 
to coaches and saying hello to a few play- 
ers. In their briefcases are reports from 
committeemen on each prospect: his 
speed, size, moves, arm, statistics, fam- 
ily, leadership, church and handshake. 
To supplement the data, the assistants 
send out questionnaires to the prospects, 
get game films and confer with princi- 
pals about classroom ability. The boy’s 
academic work is important. The assis- 
tants know that few things make Coach 
Hayes angrier than losing a player to 
scholastic ineligibility. By the end of May 
the inquiries will have yielded a list of 
300 to 400 preliminary candidates. 

Finding and selling. In the fall of the 
prospect’s senior year the recruiting army 
swings into high gear. Only then can ac- 
tive recruiting between coach and player 
take place. The coaches would like to 
start sooner — say. in the cradle — but 
NCAA rules prohibit it. By early fall the 
grade reports are in and so are the recom- 
mendations from coaches and opposing 
coaches, from teachers and employers, 
and. in some cases, from social workers. 
Meanwhile, graduate assistants criss- 
cross the state every Friday night, view- 
ing the candidates in action. Before long 
the original list is pared to between 75 and 
1 00 top prospects. Then come the months 
when they will be courted, flattered, 
wheedled, cajoled and badgered, until 
they either say no or put their signatures 
on a letter of intent. By early April, the 
end of the recruiting season, about 25 will 
have signed, always fewer than the 
NCAA maximum of 30. With such qual- 
ity. there is no need for quantity. 

The Buckeye recruiting army does not 
wait until the high school season is over 
to start its assault. Soon after the first 
game the prospect is bombarded with 
more questionnaires, personal letters, 
brochures, then phone calls, house visits 
from committeemen and assistant coach- 
es. Mail, calls and bodies arrive accord- 
ing to a well-ordered timetable. 

It is Coach Hayes' firm belief that there 
is no such thing as overselling. ‘‘Ring the 
doorbells” is his recruiting slogan. By 
ringing the doorbells, the committeeman 
or assistant coach gets to know the pros- 
pect — every prospect — and is in a posi- 
tion to head off any potential competi- 
tion that might also be camping on the 
front lawn. It is no accident that in Hayes' 


23 years as head coach, amazingly few 
top stars have eluded him. Wes Fesler, 
Hayes’ predecessor, shied away from 
high-pressure selling because he thought 
it unfair to the "kids.” This has not trou- 
bled Woody. His adage, on the lips of 
every committeeman, is: "Paralyze their 
resistance with your persistence." 

There are rules in the Big Ten designed 
to keep a prospect from stumbling over 
recruiters during his senior year— and to 
keep the recruiters from stumbling over 
each other. In theory, recruiters may- 
make only two visits to a prospect’s 
home. Since the two-visit limit does not 
apply to people not on the official coach- 
ing staff, the rule favors schools with 
strong alumni recruiting organizations. 
Buckeye committeemen can and gener- 
ally do make all the visits the prospect 
or his family will allow. 

Of course, there is another way to get 
around the rules. ‘‘Bump-ins.’’ they are 
called, and they are not infrequent. A 
bump-in is when an assistant coach or 


This is an excerpt from "Buckeye: A 
study of Coach Woody Hayes and the 
Ohio State Football Machine," to be 
published by Harper's Magazine Press 
in association with Harper & Row Inc. 


committeeman just happens to show up 
at the hamburger stand where the pros- 
pect hangs out, or at the bar his father 
patronizes. 

If all the visits, prearranged and "ac- 
cidental, ’’ accomplish what they are sup- 
posed to, the prospect's appetite will be 
whetted and he will be invited to spend 
48 hours on the Ohio State campus. For 
this, the only expense-paid visit allowed, 
an ordinary blue-chipper and his parents 
can expect to be entertained lavishly, 
considering that Columbus is not New 
York or San Francisco. They can look 
forward to a guided tour of the campus, 
from the weight room to the library, a 
conference with a friendly dean or pro- 
fessor, tickets to a hockey or basketball 
game, cocktails with the coaches and din- 
ner at a downtown rooftop restaurant, 
usually with Hayes and his wife Anne. 
Sometime during the visit, the ordinary 
blue-chipper meets a few members of the 
varsity, and a player he might have some- 
thing in common with is provided as an 
escort to a party where he can meet girls. 
If the blue-chipper is extraordinary, he 


can expect something more, namely a vis- 
it to John Wilmer Gal breath's Darby 
Dan Farm. 

The farm is a vast stretch of landscape. 
10 miles west of Columbus. The walls of 
Darby House are hung with the heads 
of game animals shot on East African 
and South American hunting parties. 
Where the stuffed animals leave off. the 
real ones begin. In Galbreath’s very own 
game reserve roam zebras, impalas, wa- 
ter bucks, Thompson's and Grant's ga- 
zelles, sitatungas, lechwes and dozens of 
other exotic beasts. Nearby is the race- 
track where his Kentucky Derby-bound 
thoroughbreds sometimes train. You al- 
most forget it is really a farm until you 
see the 2,300 acres of corn, wheat and 
soybeans. For coming and going, there 
is a 6.000-foot airstrip, long enough to 
accommodate Galbreath’s private jet. 
Surrounding it all are 35 miles of white 
plank fences that a lot of Ohio Slate play- 
ers have painted for fun and profit. It is 
the kind of spread that might have daz- 
zled Kubla Khan, not to mention a high 
school youngster who is just learning to 
shave. 

Some prospects are impressed less by 
wealth than by sports figures they have 
been hearing about as long as they can 
remember. Jack Tatum, John Brock ing- 
ton, Rex Kern. Paul Warfield, Matt 
Snell, Jim Parker, Hopalong Cassady, 
John Havlicek, Jerry Lucas. Jack Nick- 
laus and many other premier cx-Buck- 
eye athletes have been known to pitch in 
with phone calls and letters when called 
on by the Machine. Nicklaus once got 
on the phone with a prospect 40 minutes 
after winning the Masters. 

When it comes to recruiting, the Ma- 
chine can sometimes even count on 
Ohio’s politicos. Quarterback Brian 
Dowling was watching television one af- 
ternoon his senior year in high school 
when a squadron of motorcycle police 
roared up to his front door. Terrified, 
Dowling opened the door to find his wel- 
come mat occupied by Ohio Governor 
James Rhodes, who is best remembered 
for Kent State and his political rallying 
cry: "Profit is not a dirty word in Ohio.” 
So impressed was Dowling with Rhodes’ 
salesmanship that he enrolled at Yale. 
Such failures, however, are the exception. 

The average head coach stays close to 
home during recruiting season. He may 
range afield for two or three exceptional 
prospects, but for the most part he as- 
signs assistants to do the out-of-state 
continued 
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work. As usual. Woody Hayes operates 
apart from the norm. He never seems to 
stop moving. Prom December to April 
he is likely to make eight trips to the New 
York area, six to Pennsylvania, two to 
Washington. D C., three to the South 
and one to the Southwest, to say noth- 
ing of repeated forays throughout the 
Midwest. And despite the heart attack 
he suffered last June, no one who knows 
him expects the Hayes pace to slow. 

Even the long-distance runner needs a 
finishing kick, and in the recruiting mar- 
athon few men run the gun lap like 
Hayes. Most coaches will sit on a pros- 
pect's living-room couch, rubbing their 
hands raw, looking nervous and wide- 
eyed, talking nonstop. Their pitch is pre- 
dictable. They promise a starting spot by 
the youngster's sophomore year, at the 
latest, marvel at how he will fit in so well 
with their particular offense or defense, 
emphasize the big money such and such 
ex-player got when he turned pro, go on 
about why it is better to play on their ar- 
tificial turf and in front of their fans and 
predict nothing but national champion- 
ships and Heisman Trophies in the pros- 
pect's future. They harp on technical 
football, drawing diagrams of their pro- 
type offense or defense ad nauseam. 

The Hayes approach is different. In- 
side the prospect's living room, with the 
appropriate committeeman at his side, he 
is an island of calm and composure. Se- 
rious and attentive, he sits up straight, 
hands folded on his trousers, and speaks 
sparingly. When he does talk, his voice 
is soft and low and the corners of his 
mouth turn up sympathetically. 

The low-keyed manner is disarming 
and it is meant to be. He knows that be- 
cause of his reputation most recruits and 
their parents expect him to be all hot lava 
and rage. So when he shows up at the 
door bestowing benign smiles, nodding 
respectfully, asking light-hearted ques- 
tions and exuding charm instead of being 
pushy and antagonistic or, God help us. 
breaking up the furniture, the hosts smile 
back gratefully. They are relieved, if not 
entranced. And after he leaves they may 
ask: “Now how in the world could that 
wonderful man be the same one we've 
always heard about'.’" With that ques- 
tion, ever so common, the hook is in, the 
sale assured. 

Actually. Hayes has two approaches, 
one for the prospect and another, much 
stronger, for his parents. With the play- 
er himself he is direct and businesslike, 


hoisting up a challenge and promising 
nothing. This tactic is designed to appeal 
to the athlete's competitive instinct. He 
is negotiating from strength. Everybody 
knows Ohio State is a very large school, 
spends a lot of money for football, plays 
on television two or three times a sea- 
son, produces plenty of All-Americas 
and professionals and has won big for 
many years. 

"Now, son, we think you're a hitter." 
he will say. “We think you can play a 
lot for Ohio State.” 

Then the prospect may nod and tim- 
idly offer up the observation that Ohio 
State might already have enough good 
football players to keep the seat of his 
pants in touch with the bench. Hayes' an- 
swer never varies. 

“Now we think you're a 1 10-percent- 
er, son. You come with us, dig in your 
heels and prove you're the best. You just 
have to ask yourself whether you're man 
enough to be a Buckeye.” 

The message hits hard. But the real 
work is done on mom and dad, and, with 
them, there is seldom a mention of foot- 
ball. The talk is all about education, or 
at least what you can get from one — 
about how so many of his players grad- 
uate, about Ohio State's wonderful fac- 
ulty, lofty academic ranking, magnificent 
placement bureau. "Ah, so your son 
wants to be a doctor. Well, we've got the 
best darned medical school in the coun- 
try and here's something that will interest 
you: three years in a row one of our foot- 
ball players was the No. I medical stu- 
dent. . . . You say your son wants to go 
into business. Well, we've got a great 
business administration program. Oh, 
it's a dandy program. ... He wants to be 
a veterinarian? We've got a fine depart- 
ment there. . . . Law school? None bet- 
ter. And we can help him get in, too. . . . 
Ummm-hm. . . . Ummm-hm. . . . 
Don't believe what you hear about us be- 
ing a football factory." 

If the family still isn't convinced that 
Ohio State is a cross between Harvard 
and MIT, the educational line of talk will 
continue, with emphasis on practical ad- 
vantages and end results. “Now if your 
son plans to live in Ohio, it just doesn’t 
make sense to go anywhere but Ohio 
State. He can make the contacts he needs 
and we can help him. And at Ohio State, 
there's a good chance your boy will get 
his degree, because 84 ' ", of our ballplay- 
ers do and most graduate in four years." 
The claim is difficult to certify, since the 


OSU registrar refuses to release the 
names of football players who graduated 
with their class, asserting only that “most 
of them did.” A check of the 1973 Foot- 
ha// Register shows that only five of the 24 
former Buckeyes on pro teams at the start 
of the 1973 season had managed to earn 
their degree. 

Hayes will keep going until sunrise if 
necessary, with the loyal committeeman 
at his side, to help the boy and his par- 
ents make up their minds. Recruiting is 
the name of the game, and each pros- 
pect represents an investment — months 
of visits, official and unofficial, dozens of 
letters, postcards and telegrams, and 
hundreds of phone calls. The payoff 
comes every Saturday afternoon in the 
fall when the touchdowns and field goals 
are totaled. If the committeeman comes 
through, he will be patted on the back 
by Hayes and used again next season. If 
he does not, he will be ignored, his name 
scratched off the active membership rolls. 
That hurts. "Those committeemen real- 
ly take pride in their work," says Mc- 
Cullough. “Ifacompany hasa man who 
doesn't produce, who isn’t selling 
enough, they get rid of him for somebody 
else, don't they?" 

Once or twice a year the Buckeye re- 
cruiting corps musters in Columbus. 
These gatheringsexude the aura of a High 
Mass with the committeemen sounding 
their praise of the Hayes regime. The 
committee’s “salesmanship school" in 
August, with Coach Hayes lecturing on 
how to recruit and passing out awards, 
is an example of organizational strength 
that should freeze the blood of opposing 
coaches. 

"When you've got an organization like 
Ohio State, you're going to get the top 
prospects," says Duffy Daugherty, who 
coached at Michigan State for 19 sea- 
sons. “These sponsors take the boys 
under their wings and they have the re- 
sources to treat them royally. It's become 
the custom for them to arrange a job that 
will enable a boy to earn as much as 
S2.500 in two summer months. The small 
schools with piddling recruiting organi- 
zations don't stand a chance." 

Besides the 300 core committeemen in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and points east, the 
Machine has contacts from Florida to 
California, from Texas to Canada, and 
even in Europe, a good place to look for 
placekickers. Most of the contacts are 
drawn from the ranks of alumni who 
have scattered throughout the Western 
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world. They don't get to Ohio Stadium 
much anymore and they are not official 
members of the Athletic Committee, but 
their memories are long, and it is nice to 
know they can still contribute to the 
cause by lipping off the Buckeye coach- 
ing staff whenever a "good one" comes 
up where they live. Then. too. there are 
the former assistant coaches and players, 
many of whom have remained loyal to 
Hayes. They prove it by keeping a sharp 
eye out for prospects and. when asked, 
working to get them. 

The expanding terrain of the recruiting 
army is reflected by the Ohio State ros- 
ter. Fifteen years ago, only one of the 
top 40 players came from outside Ohio, 
and he happened to be from a Kentucky 
town just across the river from Cincin- 
nati. Today fully one-third of the squad 
is from out of state. 

Along with recruiting, another Ma- 
chine component that has been precision- 
honed is tutoring. It too has contributed 
to the extraordinary success of the big- 
lime football operation at Ohio State. 
The purpose of the tutoring program is 
simple to lift the grade-point average of 
every player to "C" or better so he’ll be 
able to keep putting on the pads. It 
works. According to Assistant Director 
of Athletics James Jones, who as head 
of the tutoring program occupies the po- 
sition known in football jargon as "the 
brain coach," only one Buckeye player 
has been lost to academic ineligibility in 
the last eight years. 

"Sure, we have a commitment to foot- 
ball and winning games," says Jones, 
who supervises nightly study halls and a 
team of two dozen tutors, while keeping 
his speech, hair and handshake in the 
Marine drill sergeant style of the '50s. 
"We have an investment in each kid, and 
if he's a flunk-out, we've lost our mon- 
ey. O.K.? But we also have a moral com- 
mitment to each kid. O.K.?Our revenues 
from football are just tremendous. Now 
if these kids don’t gel an education we've 
cheated them, because we Jive off their 
efforts. And we're proud, mighty proud, 
of the fact that eventually about 85 r , of 
our players get their degrees. Wc really 
fee! equally committed to the two goals — 
the winning and the education. O.K.?” 

A different version is offered by Greg 
Thomas, director of Ohio State's black 
education center and unofficial adviser to 
a number of black players. "That’s so 
much jive. They hold up these high grad- 
uation figures and. dig it, they say, 'See 


w hat a fine education our boys get?' Well, 
damn, w hen they have to make the choice 
between eligibility and education, ain't 
no way they're going to pick the educa- 
tion. Like some of the black dudes have 
told me the coaches go through some 
changes when they ask to take courses 
that might be a little more demanding 
academically or ideologically oriented 
that might mess up their head for foot- 
ball. They want the players taking pop- 
corn stuff like physical education, recre- 
ation or business, w hich arc easy and safe 
and where they know most of the teach- 
ers aren't going to give anybody a hard 
lime, especially football players." 

Another major component of the Ma- 
chine is public relations. Ohio State has 
three full-time sports information offi- 
cials and one unpaid publicist. Paul Hor- 
nung, who happens to be sports editor 
of the Cttlamhns Dispatch and is no re- 
lation to the former Green Bay star. Hor- 
nung is Woody Hayes' idea of what a 
newspaperman should be, someone who 
is delighted to go along with Hayes' edict 
that local reporters be part of the team 
a kind of propaganda arm of the Ma- 
chine, parroting the official line and 
avoiding stories that could be distracting 
to Buckeye players or psychologically 
useful to the opposition. 

If Hayes wants to see a certain story, 
he'll just tell Hornung, "Let’s write this 
one up, Paul," and brief him on needed 
background. If the story is to be kept out, 
he will simply say "to hell with it” and 
go on with other work. Hornung never 
argues. He has been there since before 
the Hayes era began, a product of the 
Ohio State journalism department, 
sometimes even wearing the school col- 
ors, scarlet and gray, in the press box. 

When an out-of-town columnist crit- 
icizes Hayes for tactics, temper or pol- 
itics, Hornung will answer the charges by 
writing that the detractor is misguided 
and a fool. Then he will return to the 
bland player interviews, official pro- 
nouncements and dreary catalogs of hem 
many Buckeye leaves the coaching staff 
awarded each player for his work in last 
Saturday’s game. This is news that’s fit 
to print, unlike blowups at practice, 
weaknesses in the passing game or dis- 
ciplinary problems on the team. As 
Hayes so often says, "When I want to 
read about the bad things I look at the 
front page. When I want to read about 
the good things I turn to the sports page 
and Paul Hornung." 


Other Columbus reporters are Ic-s 
friendly, but since they have to live with 
Hayes, they're rarely hostile. "Nobody 
ever really challenges Woody," says one. 
Tom Keys, sports editor of the Citizen- 
Journal . observes sadly. "You go to a 
practice. You see or hear something and 
the old man says, ‘I don't want to sec this 
in i he newspaper’ or ‘I don't want to see 
that in the newspaper.' You make a 
choice: if you want to cover practice 
again, you don't put it in the newspaper.” 

Recruiting, tutoring, propaganda: 
each a vital component of the Machine. 
But the most important element of all — 
the fuel that keeps the parts running 
evenly— is money. Since most college 
football organizations spend more than 
they care to admit, finances are always a 
cloudy subject, and the situation at Ohio 
Slate is no exception. Only Hayes and a 
few administrators know precisely how 
much there is and how it is spent. As 
coach, Hayes controls the treasury and 
tells his athletic director what the bud- 
get will be, not vice versa as at most 
schools. 

The spending is lavish. Hven in a lean 
recruiting year, when most of the pros- 
pects are mediocre. Hayes may still shell 
out SI 00,000 for a recruiting campaign. 
Insiders say that Ohio State will spend 
as much as S50.000 just on its coaches’ 
recruiting travel expenses, which is more 
than most Big Ten schools' entire recruit- 
ing budget. That, plus the long-distance 
phone call blitz and visits to the cam- 
pus— another $50,000 means the mon- 
ey going out for recruit ini’ easily surpass- 
es that of almost every other school in 
the country. 

So do the expenditures for nearly ev- 
erything else, as the Ohio State athletic 
department's own figures attest. In 1972- 
73 the payroll for coaches and trainers 
ran to more than S350.000. Football 
scholarships cost another S260.000: 
clothing and equipment. S70.000; films 
for games and practice sessions, $37,000; 
meals and lodging for the team, $124,- 
000: and transportation, $37,000. The 
spending is higher than nearly every oth- 
er school's and going higher. And sitting 
on top of what is officially reported to 
be a S 1 .6 million football budget. Woody 
Hayes* pronounces it all worthwhile. 
"Football," he says, "is the most whole- 
some activity on our campus." 

It is also the most profitable. Unlike 
Texas, Tennessee, Michigan State and 
other major powers that have recently 
continued 
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faflen on hard financial times, Ohio 
Slate's football program still operates 
solidly in the black, cranking out a sur- 
plus of as much as. and sometimes more 
than. S2 million a year. 

The money flows in from a number of 
sources. Gate receipts, or "turnstiles.'' as 
Buckeye athletic officials like to call 
them, are far and away the biggest rev- 
enue producers. The Buckeyes grossed S3 
million from ticket sales in 1972-73 along 
with S250.000 in ancillary income from 
program sales, concessions and parking 
fees. From television and radio another 
5250,000 went into athletic department 
coffers, and alumni gifts earmarked for 
scholarships added SI 00,000. 

"I don't like to talk about our bud- 
get because the figures get used out of 
context.” says OSU Athletic Director 
J. Edward (Big Ed) Weaver, a physi- 
cally imposing man of 6' 4" and 230 
pounds who played for the Buckeyes in 
the '30s. ”1 will say this, though. We 
make a small profit from basketball, but 
I’d say 98' of our income comes from 
football. We are totally self-sustaining 
and I'm proud of the fact that we never 
take a dime from the university, even 
though costs are rising all the time. We 
haven’t had the apathy that you have 
at a lot of other schools. I think you'll 
find football interest here higher than 
anywhere else in the country I don't 
care if you're talking about Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. South Bend. Indiana or Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama." 

What happens to the football profits? 
Much of it goes back into the football 
program to assure its lopsided superior- 
ity. Out of what is left the athletic de- 
partment has enough to finance 17 other 
intercollegiate varsity sports, pay the 
S135,000-a-yeardebt service on its sports 
arena and field house and add to its S2 
million investment fund. But not a pen- 
ny goes to the intramural or club sports 
programs that arc available to most of 
Ohio State's 46,000 students. Some of 
those students are upset about it. 

"It’s a rip-oft," says David Lilt, a jour- 
nalism graduate who covered sports for 
a year on the Ohio Slate Lantern. "They 
always have plenty of money for foot- 
ball. But when it comes to a student par- 
ticipating in athletics, that has to come 
out of the university's general funds and 
there's never enough money around. 
Only this year after a hig lobbying cam- 
paign did the athletic department break 
down and finally give some money to 


women's varsity sports. But they still 
have to be forced to care about students 
participating in athletics. Why shouldn't 
they do something for the student? Busi- 
ness is good." 

And getting better. It’s no accident. 
The Machine's vast resources have made 
it nearly impossible in recent years for 
Big Ten opponents — except Michigan, 
which also has a financially successful 
football program — to present anything 
more than quivering resistance on the 
gridiron. Week after week Hayes makes 
his fans happy, keeps his team moti- 
vated and shows his muscle for the na- 
tional rankings by rolling up landslide 
victories over adversaries who cannot 
afford to recruit, train or equip the way 
his Machine can. The undermanned, un- 
derfinanced opponents are lucky to score 
even one touchdown against him, just 
as they are lucky, in certain cases, to 
field a team at all, since they don't fill 
their stadiums, don't play on TV and 
don't get much in the way of donations 
from grateful alumni. It's a classic rich- 
get ting-richer cycle. 

"We smaller schools in the Big Ten 
just don't have the wherewithal and. as 
a result, there’s no balance anymore," 
says Francis Graham, athletic depart- 
ment business manager at the University 
of Iowa. "Ohio State has the highest 
athletic budget in the country S4.3 mil- 
lion. Michigan has a 54 million budget. 
Our budget is $1.5 million for all sports 
and we're just breaking even. We really 
can't afford to bring kids all the way 
across the country to visit our campus. 
Either we drastically cut back on schol- 
arships and de-emphasize winning or all 
you'll have left is the Ohio States. And I 
personally don’t think college football 
should boil down to the survival of the 
fittest." 

Graham, like many athletic officials in 
similar straits, believes the only answer 
may lie in sweeping NCAA reforms: im- 
posing spending ceilings: limiting or even 
eliminating recruiting: reducing the size 
of football squads: returning perhaps to 
one-platoon football. 

With calls for change getting louder, 
the widely respected Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
along w ith the Ford Foundation,- has de- 
cided to support a proposed study of col- 
lege athletics. The result is expected to 
be even more scathing than the first Car- 
negie Report— the most thorough and 
scholarly on the subject to date which 


found many abuses in collegiate sports, 
especially football, stemming from what 
it called "the growth of professionalism" 
and "excessive organizational disci- 
pline." The Carnegie Report was pub- 
lished in 1929. 

Woody Hayes, in countless speeches, 
lambastes the criticism, any and all, past 
and present, as "a plot to undermine 
football" and concedes nothing. "I say 
again, and I am proud of it, football is 
the most wholesome activity we have on 
this campus ... the only place a young- 
ster learns teamwork, mental discipline 
and the value of hard work . . . where 
the men who teach the youngsters aren't 
openly encouraging permissiveness and 
protest. . . . And I can’t think of an ac- 
tivity that's more valuable. The whole 
student body benefits from what we do, 
not just the athletic department. . . . 
University fund raisers tell me every time 
we win and fill the stadium and unify the 
students and alumni, it makes raising 
money much easier. . . . We provide 
wonderful publicity for the university. I 
don't think anybody w ill deny that." 

Hayes knows that most people around 
him say he is right. He docs not have to 
find excuses for any part of the powerful 
conglomerate of money, high-pressure 
recruiting, tutoring and special treatment 
out of which emerge his winning foot- 
ball teams. The distant rumblings of dis- 
content with big-time, big-business col- 
lege football are beginning to be felt 
across the country by students, faculty, 
administrators, alumni, players and even 
some coaches. But not b> Woody Hayes. 

"I don't think many people around 
here arc against a big-time program," he 
has said. "We have more than 85.000 
seals in our stadium and every one of 
them is filled every game . . . people 
from all over the state, no matter what 
their politics or religion or color . . . they 
love and rally round the Buckeyes." 

It was almost 45 years after the Car- 
negie Report was issued that Hayes got 
up to speak before a downtown Co- 
lumbus Rotary Club meeting that began 
with prayers for Richard Nixon and an 
undefeated season. Amid loud applause, 
grim but full of confidence. Woody said: 
"Somebody asked me the other day what 
I thought these so-called critics wanted 
and I said, 'I know what they want. 
They want to destroy college football.' 
Well, dammit all, they’re not going to 
destroy a very wonderful American 
institution." 

CONTINUED 
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Ever wonder why 
the phone works when 
the lights don’t? 


am 


If you’re ever unlucky enough to find 
yourself browned or even blacked-out, 
the first thing you’ll probably do is pick 
up a telephone. And, in all probability, 
it’ll work. 

Even though it runs on electricity. 

Unfortunately, that tends to make us 
(the phone company) look good, and 
them (the power company) look not so 
good. 

It’s unfortunate because the compar- 
ison isn’t really fair. And, once you un- 
derstand just why the phone works when 
the lights don’t, you’ll see that while we 
both have problems, ours is a little easier 
to solve. 

(For the purposes of this explana- 
tion, try to imagine you’re back in 
Science 101 .) 

The demand on electrical energy 
peaks during the warmer months and 
this is the time when shortages are more 
likely to occur. No small problem for the 
power utilities. 

But the phone still works in a short- 
age and here’s why. 

Telephone calls come into your house 
electrically, normally using the same 
juice that toasts your toast and lights 
your lights. Juice supplied to the tele- 
phone company by the power company. 


But the phone requires only a fraction 
of the electricity needed to run your 
lights, refrigerator, and air conditioning. 

And, because of this, we’re able to 
circumvent an occasional crisis. 

When a shortage occurs, giant storage 
batteries in our central switching offices 
take over automatically, and they can 
supply sufficient power to keep the tele- 
phone lines singing for hours. 

Should the shortage last longer, our 
batteries are backed-up (recharged, ac- 
tually ) by turbine- or diesel-driven gener- 
ators. If a failure occurs in an area with- 
out permanent units, we dispatch trailer 
mounted generators to the scene. And 
this enables us to maintain service for as 
long as necessary. 

So you see that in the event of a power 
shortage, when the juice dries up tem- 
porarily, the phone company becomes 
wholly self-sufficient. 

We actually produce our own power. 

That’s pretty much how it works. 

But, until we can all lick this energy 
problem, only one word really matters 
when the lights go out. 



General Telephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
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The buttle for the 1974 national championship may well 
resemble a scene from last season'-. Rose Bowl. As Ohio 
Slate's Pete Johnson rumbled 38 yards against USC (right), 
an array of Trojans trailed in his wake. This fall the Buck- 
eye fullback and his teammates are still out front, but oth- 
ers are in hot pursuit. 

As usual, the strongest challenges will come from teams 
with substantial running power the kind belonging to such 
perennial contenders as Oklahoma. Alabama and Notre 
Dame. Sooner Coach Barry Switzer’s simple strategy is 
"You run the ball first." It might also be said. "You run 
the ball to he first." 

There is ample evidence that ground-oriented teams, es- 
pecially those with Veer and Wishbone attacks, are more 
successful than those that pass frequently. Last year triple- 
option teams had a higher winning percentage, scored more 
points and. interestingly, fumbled less often. Ten of the 
country's 15 best rushing teams finished in the Top 20. com- 
pared to just two teams with leading passing attacks. Only 
Arizona State ranked in the top 15 in both offensive catego- 
ries. The other successful passing team, Kansas, lost David 
Jaynes and will come busting out of the Veer this season. For 
many of the best teams, passing has become passe. 

Notre Dame's Ara Parseghian offers one logical expla- 
nation. "There are simply more good runners around." he 
says. And Switzer notes. "The offense doesn't make the 
runner. The runner makes the offense." 

Where are all these baby bulls coming from? Joe Paterno 
of Penn State and Frank Kush of Arizona State credit im- 
proved high school coaching. Veer architect Bill Yeoman 
of Houston points to the presence of black runners in every 
part of the country. 

"The trend toward running," Bear Bryant says, "is di- 
rectly related to the success that schools like Texas have 
had with it." Bear should know. When Alabama's passing 
game fizzled in the late 1960s he dumped it for the Wish- 
bone. Darrell Royal, who developed the Wishbone and 
shared it with Bryant, holds that consistent winning and 
strong running are merely factors of the same equation. 

Thus, for the time being it is the runners, not the quar- 
terbacks. who are dominating the game and causing the 
loudest roars. Some of the best arc shown on the following 
pages, along with the rest of the nation's Top 20 teams. 

CONTINUED 
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You remember Kerry Jackson, the hot- 
shot quarterback whose high school 
transcript was altered, resulting in Okla- 
homa being put on probation for two 
years and costing the Sooners three 1972 
victories as well as (presumably) any 
chance to boom in the 1973 season. Well, 
Jackson is back, eligible again this year, 
although Oklahoma is still on probation. 
And in spring practice he was third 
string, which indicates the nature of 
Oklahoma's talent. Another clue is that 
the Sooners finished undefeated last sea- 
son and were ranked third in the na- 
tion. In 1973, his rookie year as head 
coach, likable Barry Switzer, who had 
been building the formidable OU of- 
fense and recruiting program for five 
years as an assistant, was named Coach 
of the Year by at least one reputable 
nominator. That offense could he even 
more fearsome this season, if that is 
possible. 

Eight starters return, including two 
backs, and one of the departed backs was 
primarily a blocker. Moving into his slot 
at right halfback will be either senior 
Grant Bucget or freshman Elvis Peacock, 
and both are speed freaks. Burgct actu- 
ally was the fourth starter last September, 
but was injured in the opening game. In 
his junior year he gained 283 yards. El- 
vis Peacock, by all that's right and prop- 
er, should be a pop singer, but in this 
life he is one of Oklahoma's hardest-won 
triumphs of the recruiting wars. Assistant 
Gene Hochevar made six trips to Miami, 
and Switzer two, as did recruiting chief 
Jerry Pettibone. Actually, Peacock want- 
ed to strut his stuff at Oklahoma all 
along, but his mother wanted him to play 
closer to home. Wooing Mom cost more 


ll lakes more than one man, much less a fall- 
en man, to stop Oklahoma's Joe Washington. 


than S2.000 in transportation alone. 
Quarterback will be safe with junior 
Steve Davis, an erstwhile redshirt fill-in 
for the maltranscripted Jackson; Davis 
passed for almost 1,000 yards and ran 
for almost 1.000 more. Fullback Way- 
mon Clark rushed for 1.014 yards last 
year but in August Coach Switzer had 
to put him off the team for disciplinary 
reasons. Jim Littrell will take over the 
position. That leaves Left Halfback Joe 
Washington, advertised as “the most 
dangerous and exciting running back 
ever to play at Oklahoma." Washington 
lived up to his billing by rushing 1.173 
yards and picking up 482 more on punt 
and kickoff returns. 

The line is fine, with bottomless depth, 
and Split Ends Tinker Owens and Billy 
Brooks averaged 26 yards per reception. 
The defense, where seven starters are 
gone, is more problematic. Although 
Nose Guard Lucious Selmon has grad- 
uated, the Sooners can console them- 
selves with his brothers. Tackles Dewey 
and LeRoy. All-America Linebacker 
Rod Shoate. who runs 40 yards in 4.5 
seconds, brings other people to very sud- 
den stops; Randy Hughes is thought to 
be the best safety in the Big Light; and 
Tony Peters is a highly regarded corner- 
back. But, says defensive boss Larry 
Lacewell, "We had 10 really outstanding 
players on defense last year. This year 
we have four or five." However, Glen Co- 
meaux at nose guard and Jimbo Elrod 
at linebacker would please a lot of 
coaches. Look for OU's defense to be 
quicker but smaller. 

It could be an 1 1 -0 season for the folks 
who dwell in the land where toilet paper 
has an OU monogram and where foot- 
ball is bigger than a new oil well. But 
1 1-0 isn't good enough. A 12-0 would be 
more like it, but that's impossible. 



Notre Dame's chances of repeating as na- 
tional champion have suffered grievously 
since that giddy moment of triumph in 
the Sugar Bowl. Injury, accident and the 
firm hand of discipline have cut such a 


swath that another title seems unlikely. 

The graduation losses were slight — 
one lineman, a linebacker and two de- 
fensive halfbacks — but the school's ninth 
national championship and 1 8th unbeat- 
en team has been depleted by less agree- 
able events. Eric Penick, a two-year start- 
er at running back, tore ankle ligaments 
in spring practice and will not be at full 
strength until midseason at the earliest. 
Non-football injuries eliminated prob- 
able starting Guard Steve Quchl and 
Punt Returner Tim Simon. And dormi- 
tory violations during summer school led 
to the expulsion of six rising sophomores. 
Among them were Defensive End Ross 
Browner, who led the pro-quality front 
four in tackles last year. Luther Bradley, 
who paced the secondary in intercep- 
tions: and speedy Al Hunter, who was 
slated to start for the recuperating Pen- 
ick. So much for the luck of the Irish. 

Before these unfortunate episodes, Ara 
Parseghian was hard pressed to find any- 
thing significant to fret about. He talked, 
instead, of the evils of complacency, the 
difficulties of repeating as national cham- 
pion and the uncertainties of his kicking 
game. “People tend to overlook the role 
of the center in kicking situations," Ara 
said solemnly. Yes. someone answered, 
quite probably people do. 

Now, with his depth and experience 
undermined. Ara does indeed have cause 
for concern. To comfort him, however, 
are eight offensive and six defensive start- 
ers from last year. 

Unflappable Quarterback Tom Clem- 
ents is the key to the Irish hopes. He was 
Notre Dame's total-offense leader last 
season, with 1.051 yards in the air (eight 
touchdowns. 54' ; accuracy) and 434 on 
the ground ( four touchdowns, four yards 
per carry). Clements is so respected by 
his teammates that he will be their of- 
fensive captain this fall, an honor such 
Notre Dame quarterbacks as John 
Huarte. Terry Hanratty and Joe Theis- 
mann never enjoyed. And even though 
he is receiving the same kind of Heisman 
Trophy buildup. Clements is unaffected 
by being elevated to the Irish Pantheon. 
“Playing here is just a three-year expe- 
rience," he says. “Notre Dame doesn't 
mean the same to me as to someone w ho’s 
been around here a long time." 

Clements' savvy execution of Notre 
Dame's wing T led the Irish to a school- 
record 3,502 rushing yards last year. Of 
course, said execution consisted in large 
measure of routine hand-offs to Fullback 


continued 
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Wayne Bullock and Halfback Art Best, 
both of whom gained over 700 yards. 
And who is to minimize the kind of 
blocking that returnees Gerry DiNardo 
and Steve Sylvester provided at guard 
and tackle? 

In a moment of graciousness. Split End 
Pete Demmerle once said that the real 
reason for last season's success was the 
Irish defense. While the offense ranked 
a modest fifth in the country, the defense 
stood second. Five of those defenders are 
gone, including three backs, but Tackles 
Mike Fanning and Steve Niehaus and 
Linebacker Greg Collins make for an im- 
posing nucleus. 

The only tough game is the traditional 
meeting with USC, this year to be played 
in Los Angeles, where the Irish have won 
only once since 1962. 

Parseghian may have created a small, 
though lucrative, problem by accepting 
ABC's S200.000 offer to open against 
Georgia Tech in Atlanta this Monday 


night. That is almost two weeks before 
the previously scheduled start, two 
months before the original date with the 
Yellowjackets and two days after Parse- 
ghian’s daughter is to be married. One 
would think that the father of the bride 
had enough on his mind. 



Just before going under for the third 
time, one of the many coaches who saw 
his team inundated by the Crimson Tide 
last season is reputed to have said, “I 
don't exactly know what Alabama has. 
but they sure do have a lot of it." 

Call it depth, for one thing. Alabama 
had it in abundance, and this year the 
talent pool is nigh on fathomless. Bear 


Bryant is so well stocked that finding suit- 
able replacements for 10 departed reg- 
ulars involves little more than going 
eenie. mcenie, mynie, mo. Hardly any- 
one on the playing fields of Tuscaloosa 
is wanting for experience. Last season 
Bryant employed 66 players a game, so 
1973 was. in effect, just one long tryout 
for 1974. 

So profusely proficient were the subs 
that Wilbur Jackson, the team's leading 
rusher and the No. I draft choice of the 
San Francisco 49ers, was lucky to aver- 
age a scant nine carries a game. The im- 
pact of 'Bama’s mass attack is deadly 
simple: hit by wave after wave of fresh 
troops, enemy resistance tends to grad- 
ually give way. as evidenced by the fact 
that last season the Tide outscored its ri- 
vals in the fourth quarter by the stun- 
ning margin of 141-23. 

Of course, Alabamans know all too 
well that for some mysterious reason 
Bear’s boys are winless in seven consec- 
utive bowl games. Following a perfect 
1 1-0 season and with the national cham- 
pionship so tantalizingly near. Alabama 



Tom Clements of Notre Dame threw a sweet 
pass in the Sugar Bowl, and he runs, too. 

must count its 24-23 loss to Notre Dame 
in the Sugar Bowl last New Year’s Eve 
as its undisputed No. 1 frustration. That 
may be one reason why Bryant, now 61 
and still given to retching before games, 
is hanging in there looking for one last 
campaign with a happy ending. 

Graduation made its deepest dents on 
the offensive side by claiming Jackson. 
All-America Wide Receiver Wayne 
Wheeler and both tackles, All-America 
Buddy Brown and three-year starter 
Steve Spray berry. Also among the miss- 
ing is Punter Greg Gantt, whose 48.7- 
yard average would have led the nation 
except that, playing for a team that 
rarely arrived at a fourth-down while 
averaging 481 yards a game in total of- 
fense. he did not have the requisite num- 
ber of kicks. 

Alabama is twice blessed at quarter- 
back with the return of Gary Rutledge, 
the slick- faking leader of the Wishbone 
attack, and Richard Todd, an irrepress- 
ible bootlegger who was the team’s sec- 
ond-leading rusher last season with 560 
yards. At running back, returning start- 
er Randy Billingsley will be joined by 
sophomore Calvin Culliver and juniors 
Mike Stock. James Taylor and Willie 
Shelby, who for all their youth managed 
to total more than 1,000 yards rushing 
last fall. 

Defensive End Mike Dubose, who 
tossed opponents for losses totaling 92 
yards last year, is the ranking veteran in 
a new five-man front that makes up in 
potential what it lacks in playing time. 
The state of the rest of the defense may 
be judged from the fact that Linebacker 
Conley Duncan, the most valuable play- 
er in the spring game, is still trying to 
make second team. It is perhaps under- 
standable. considering that he is playing 
behind All-America Woodrow Lowe, a 
virtuoso of the flying shoestring tackle. 
And with starters Mike Washington, Ty- 
rone King and Ricky Davis back to pa- 
trol the secondary. 'Bama can afford to 
let Wayne Rhodes, who led the team with 
four interceptions last year, rest on the 
bench for a while. 

With Maryland, a growing power, 
joining traditional bloodletting rivals 
Tennessee, LSU, Ole Miss and Auburn, 
this year’s schedule is considerably 
tougher. But who knows? With a few 


breaks — if nothing else, the law of av- 
erages should be on Alabama's side in 
postseason play — 1974 could again be 
the Year of the Bear. 



Predicting that USC will rule the Pacific 
Eight is about as gutsy as saying that Tro- 
jan alumnus John Wayne will gun down 
the bad guys in his next epic. Washing- 
ton State Coach Jim Sweeney, referring 
to USC’s dominance of West Coast foot- 
ball and Coach John McKay’s white 
hair, calls the Pacific Eight “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.’’ USC has gone 
to the Rose Bowl six times in the last 
eight seasons and will likely make the 
short trip along the Pasadena Freeway 
once again come New Year's Day, per- 
haps to play Ohio State for the third 
straight year. There are at least two good 
reasons for picking Troy: an easier sched- 
ule and a lighter Anthony Davis. 

Any season that has the traditional 
Notre Dame game in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum rather than in South Bend has 
got to look brighter. And Oklahoma 
and Georgia Tech have been replaced 
by a somewhat weaker pair. Iowa and 
Pittsburgh, although Pitt is no longer 
anyone’s patsy. There are plenty of high 
hurdles left, namely trips to Arkansas, 
Washington State and Stanford and 
back-to-back back breakers at season’s 
end. UCLA and Notre Dame. Last year’s 
9-2-1 record could improve to 12-0, 
which would be McKay's fourth un- 
beaten season, but it won't be a cake- 
walk. 

As for Davis, who was the regular, 
switch-hitting rightfielder for the NCAA- 
champion USC baseball team. McKay 
says he will play at about 185 pounds, 
15 lighter than in 1973. Less Davis could 
mean more yardage and more points. 

“Football players get a lot of advice, ’’ 
says McKay. “They told him he should 
play bigger. You want to eliminate as 
much advice as possible, but it’s difficult. 

"We showed him in film where a year 
before in a given situation he would have 
gone for a touchdown, and last year he 


made 10 yards. He still had a good year, 
made good yardage, but he is far better 
than he played.” 

That is a fairly scary statement, since 
A.D. scored five touchdowns against Cal 
and ran and passed for two in the Rose 
Bowl. He is best remembered, of course, 
for scoring six TDs against Notre Dame 
as a sophomore. He has the talent to be- 
come USC’s third Hcisman Trophy win- 
ner. following Mike Garrett in 1965 and 
O.J. Simpson in 1968. All Heisman vot- 
ers should be in Pittsburgh on Sept. 28. 
because that is the day Davis will match 
fakes and footwork with the Panthers’ 
talented sophomore, Tony Dorsett. 

If Davis is not quite as durable at 185. 
it will not matter too much because Mc- 
Kay plans to give plenty of playing time 
to sub Tailbacks Allen Carter and Ron 
Jamerson (who played ahead of Davis in 
Pop Warner football in the San Fernan- 
do Valley). If that array is not enough 
to scare opponents. USC has Pat Haden, 
another in a long line of fine quarter- 
backs (Pete Beathard. Steve Sogge, Bill 
Nelscn) and a first-class student who Mc- 
Kay says is the best at his position in the 
country. Not only that, the best college 
quarterback McKay has ever seen (and 
he played with Norm Van Brocklin at 
Oregon ). 

“There is no one even close, regard- 
less of what people say.” says McKay. 
"I’ve had them all. and I’ve seen all the 
All-Star games, coached in a lot of them, 
and Pat's the best. Anything you want a 
quarterback to do.” 

What Haden did last season was break 
three USC records, tie two others, lead 
the Pacific Eight in total offense and pass- 
ing percentage and make Academic All- 
America with a 3.74 grade average in 
English. As targets this season he has the 
coach's son, Johnny McKay (not a Jr. 
because he has a different middle name), 
sophomore Flanker Shelton Diggs and 
Tight End Jim Obradovich. who excelled 
last season when he wasn't jumping off- 
side. Haden, Davis & Co. will have some 
good muscular protection en route to 
various end zones, notably senior Cen- 
ter Bob McCaffrey, whose older brother 
Mike played for the Minnesota Vikings, 
and a sophomore "foreigner.” Marvin 
Powell from Fayetteville, N.C. 

California produces a large crop of fine 
football players, and McKay does not go 
talent hunting elsewhere without good 
reason. In the case of the following four 
defenders there was evidently ample jus- 
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tification : Tackle Gary Jeter from Cleve- 
land: two-time All-America Linebacker 
Richard (Batman) Wood from Eliza- 
beth, N.J.; Nose Guard Otha Bradley 
from St. Joseph, La. (which is near Lake 
Bruin, of all places); and Tackle Art Ri- 
ley from Phoenix. III., where he played 
football and basketball with Indiana's 
Quinn Buckner. The local kids arc not 
bad either, including experienced Out- 
side Linebackers Ed Powell and Dale 
Mitchell. 

Three of the defensive backs were 
starters last year, the most interesting be- 
ing Marvin Cobb, who started at short- 
stop on the championship baseball team 
and hit .329. He also plays pretty good 
classical piano and sports a high grade 
average, which, he says, “becomes even 
higher every time Coach McKay speaks 
at a banquet." 

“Our primary goal every season is to 
go to the Rose Bowl," says McKay. He 
knows how to get there. 



Some sports-minded universities would 
trade a physics lab, a homecoming queen 
and two vice-chancellors for the kind of 
football season Nebraska had last year. 
The Cornhuskers appeared twice on na- 
tional television, averaged 76,000 in at- 
tendance for their home games (making 
Memorial Stadium, in effect, the third 
largest city in the state on those six Sat- 
urday afternoons), beat Texas in the Cot- 
ton Bow l to cap a 9-2-1 season and fin- 
ished seventh in the final AP poll. Still, 
there was a bit of discontent in Lincoln, 
even a few scattered boos. A tie with Kan- 
sas for second place in the Big Eight and 
a 27-0 loss to Oklahoma were not as bad 
as a corn blight, but almost. 

Second-year Head Coach Tom Os- 
borne and his staff have made some 
changes to get more pep and punch in 
the offense. Tony Davis of Tccumsch, 
Neb. has been moved from 1 back, where 
he gained 1 ,1 34 yards in the regular sea- 

Ahle to leap over ladders in a single hound, 
Anthony ( A.D .) Davis is USC's Superman. 


son as a sophomore, to fullback. Nor- 
mally, a Nebraska fullback is strictly a 
blocker, banging into charging linemen 
so many times that by season's end he is 
two inches shorter. Davis is a good block- 
er, but he will run from his new spot. He 
averaged more than 20 carries a game last 
year, and the coaching staff has no in- 
tention of shackling him. That means the 
opposition will have two runners to wor- 
ry about now, not just the I back. 

“He's happy at fullback,” said Os- 
borne. “I don’t think he would want to 
return to I back. Tony likes to hit peo- 
ple, and that’s what our fullback does." 

The replacement at I back will be either 
John O’Leary, who was impressive when 
he got to play, or Jeff Moran, who car- 
ried only 14 times in ’73. 

Actually, there might be a third run- 
ner in the Cornhusker backfield — Quar- 
terback David Humm, the lefthander 
from Las Vegas who heretofore has been 
known as an exceptionally good passer 
but a man even more reluctant to run 
than his predecessor. Jerry Tagge. Last 
season Humm buzzed home 109 of 196 
passes in the regular season for a 55.6 
percentage and 12 touchdowns. He add- 
ed five of 13 for 75 yards in the Cotton 
Bowl. But he carried only 41 times in the 
12 games for a net gain of 16 yards — 
most of those “carries" were quarter- 
back sneaks or sacks. Yet in the spring 
game, while not exactly looking like an- 
other Johnny Rodgers, he did gain 44 
yards in six carries. One run was good 
for 28 yards. 

“Dave has found himself as a runner." 
said Osborne. “You're always torn at 
how much to run your quarterback, but 
he’ll run for us." 

As usual. Nebraska is solid almost ev- 
erywhere. Wingback Rich Bahe returns 
to run reverses and nab passes, and the 
rest of the club is loaded with talent — a 
lot of it from far-off California, which 
used to be Osborne's recruiting territory 
when he was an assistant to Bob Deva- 
ncy. Split End Dave Shamblin, Offensive 
Tackle Mark Doak. Tight End Larry 
Mushinskie. Defensive Tackle Ron 
Pruitt and Safety Mark Heydorff all fig- 
ure to start and all come from the Gold- 
en State, which has been prime mining 
country for the Big Eight for years. 

"There is so little difference between 
11-0 or 10-1 and 7-4 or 6-5 in the Big 
Eight." says Osborne. "We will be good, 
but I don’t know whether we'll be the 
former or the latter.” 



Houston is flashy. The versatile Veer, 
abetted by the Astrodome rug. was re- 
sponsible for a whopping 363 points last 
year, including the 47-7 destruction of 
Tulane in the Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl. 
Houston. 1 1 and 1 in ’73, will dazzle in 
’74. of course, but the Cougars’ princi- 
pal strength may be the defensive line. 
One of the front four, Gerald Hill, has 
been moved to middle linebacker, and a 
pro scout who saw him last spring mar- 
veled, “Nobody should be able to be a 
down lineman for two years and then 
move to linebacker and play like he 
docs." Thecurrent four are Larry Keller, 
6' 8" Mack Mitchell and two returning 
sophomore starters, Lee Canalito and 
285-pound Wilson Whitley. All are ex- 
ceptional athletes — “The only thing that 
could deter them would be fat heads,” 
says Coach Bill Yeoman— but cx-baskct- 
ball player Mitchell might have the most 
pro promise. He runs the 40 in 4.6, not 
bad for a 250-pounder. “That is fast,” 
says Yeoman, "whether you’re a runner, 
a receiver or a cornerback. 

"Canalito and Whitley are the best 
pair of defensive tackles on any team I’ve 
ever coached. I wouldn’t trade them for 
any two in the country. They are just 
great now and are going to be super.” 

Elsewhere the defense looks solid, with 
such standouts as Cornerback Robert 
Giblin (five interceptions in ’73) and 
Linebacker Bubba Broussard. 

Yeoman has two serious problems. 
Four of the first five games are away, and 
Quarterback D.C. Nobles has graduated. 
The Cougars will be run by David Hus- 
mann, whose father Ed played defensive 
tackle in the NFL and AFL. His backup 
is Chuck Fairbanks Jr., son of the New 
England Patriot coach who once was on 
Yeoman’s University of Houston staff. 
Husmann and Fairbanks played a total 
of 29 minutes behind Nobles last year. 

At least they will have talented men 
to give the ball to. They can hand it to 
Donnie (Quick Draw) McGraw, who 
rushed for 556 yards and a 6.2 average; 
Reggie Cherry, who scored 12 TDs and 
continued 
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averaged 5.9 per carry; or Marshall John- 
son, who does the 40 in 4.3. Or the quar- 
terbacks can fling it to one of the team’s 
top eight receivers, all of whom return, 
and three of whom averaged better than 
19 yards a catch last fall. 

Helping the backtield veer in the right 
direction is an offensive line that returns 
intact save for one man. It is headed by 
Pulling Guard Val Belcher and a 280- 
pound sophomore, David Brooks. In 
fact, there are two 280-pounders up 
front. Brooks and Everett (Big) Little. 

"Brooks, along with Little, could give 
us the physical strength that we haven't 
had in some time," says Line Coach Bil- 
ly Willingham. "A spring of very hard 
work, a good conditioning program this 
summer and natural maturity made Da- 
vid a better prospect in ’74.” 

Houston is still an independent, not 
being allowed to compete for the South- 
west Conference title until 1976. And 
SWC schools do not seem anxious for 
’76 to arrive. Rice, the crosstown rival, 
is the only league school scheduling the 
Cougars this season. The rest of the 
schedule is not much tougher, with Ar- 
izona State this week, Miami and Geor- 
gia the major hurdles. Houston may not 
be 11-1 again, but it will not be 
much worse. 



In the bayou country of Baton Rouge 
folks like to say that shambling, amiable 
Charles McClendon is “the kind of man 
who never meets a stranger." If so, then 
1974, with 40 of his 58 lettermen return- 
ing. including every last running back 
who wore a purple and gold uniform last 
fall, looms as one big reunion of the 
friends of Cholly Mac. 

That being the case, it would also be 
reasonable to assume that all McClendon 
has to do this time around is stick with a 
good thing, namely LSU’s reliable old I 
formation, and watch it get better with a 
little help from his friends. But as Mc- 
Clendon is the first to admit, a lot of 
things can become outmoded twixt the 
hand-off and the hole. While en route to 


a 9-2 record last season LSU got burned 
often enough by new variations on the 
old formations as to be twice warned. In 
a game in which standing pat often means 
losing ground, McClendon has coun- 
tered with his own variation on a theme: 
if you can't defense it, steal it. So when 
LSU debuts against Colorado at home 
next week, Tiger fans will get their first 
look at what McClendon calls “planned 
improvisation." more commonly known 
as the Veer. 

A prime requirement for the Veer is 
good running backs, and LSU has a lot 
of them. Brad Davis, who needs but 404 
yards to better Billy Cannon's alltimc 
LSU career rushing record of 1,867 
yards, and such classy costars as Steve 
Rogers. Lora Hinton. Terry Robiskie, 
Brian Zeringue and Ken Addy are being 
billed as the finest contingent of running 
backs to inhabit the Baton Rouge cam- 
pus since the Bengals first began to play 
football in 1893. 

But with so much talent returning, it 
was perhaps inevitable that the Tigers 
would suffer at least one crucial loss. 
That occurred in June, when senior Mike 
Milcy, LSU’s all-purpose quarterback, 
signed with the California Angels and 
went off to play shortstop for their El 
Paso farm team. Now LSU must find a 
replacement for Miley pronto. Top con- 
tenders arc senior Billy Broussard, Mi- 
ley’s alternate last season, and sopho- 
mores Don Griffin and Carl Otis Trimble. 
Trimble, a converted tailback who scored 
10 touchdowns in five Baby Bengal 
games in 1973, is rated as just the kind 
of flashy, versatile threat the Veer needs. 

The Veer also requires a big bully of a 
tight end, and LSU hasameanoncin All- 
SEC Brad Boyd, the team’s leading re- 
ceiver last year. Wide Receivers Ben 
Jones and Richard Romain will also be 
back to haul in the long tosses. The of- 
fensive line, hurt by the loss of three start- 
ers, including All-America Guard Tyler 
Lafauci, should develop. 

McClendon says of his defense that 
“we hope to be as tough as anybody in 
the country.” Two good reasons for his 
confidence are Steve Cassidy and Adam 
Duhe, a pair of 240-pounders who ac- 
counted for 107 solo tackles and 38 as- 
sists last season. A junior. Cassidy has 
started 24 consecutive games since arriv- 
ing at LSU, and Duhe, a sophomore, was 
a regular at the age of 17. Linebackers 
Bo Harris, Thielen Smith and Terry Hill 
should make up for the loss of Warren 


Capone while Safety Mike Williams an- 
chors a strong secondary. 

No team ever breezes through the rug- 
ged SEC, and LSU will have an even 
tougher time of it this season with the 
addition of Tennessee, a “jinx team” the 
Tigers have not defeated since 1 933. Even 
so, Mac’s pack has won nine games each 
of the last five seasons, and 1974 should 
be no different. 



When it comes to poor-mouthing, Joe 
Paterno is not a perennial pessimist. In 
fact, he has been known on occasion to 
be a glowing optimist. Imagine then the 
consternation ofNittany Lion fans when 
Joe came away from spring drills mut- 
tering about the possibility of a "disas- 
trous year." Lest anyone doubt the 
depths of his gloom, he went even fur- 
ther: “This is the worst spring practice 
I’ve seen in 25 years.” 

For sure, Patcrno’s cup does not run- 
neth over with vintage talent; in fact, it 
is more than half empty. No fewer than 
13 starters from last year’s undefeated. 
No. 5-ranked team, including 10 Nation- 
al Football League draftees and three 
All- Americas headed by Heisman Tro- 
phy winner John Cappellctti, have grad- 
uated. And considering that last season 
Paterno did not start a single sopho- 
more — much less a freshman — there is 
not exactly a surfeit of surefire replace- 
ments on hand. 

Indeed, the Blue-White intrasquad 
game last spring might more appropri- 
ately have been called the Black-and- 
Blue Bowl. Not only did 27 players miss 
the affair due mainly to injuries, but the 
best the survivors could do was run up a 
measly total of 10 points. “Frankly," 
said a dour Paterno, “I don’t think this is 
a very good football team now. We don’t 
have aqy leadership. A lot of our people 
made no effort to get better this spring. 
The intensity is not there." 

But none of his rivals is about to be 
fooled by, much less feel compassion for, 
a man who sports a 75- 1 3-1 career record 
and the best winning percentage (.848) 
continued 



How to get about 20 
more drops out of 
Johnnie Walker Red. 

When your bottle of Johnnie Walker Red appears empty, place it under hot. scalding water, and 
more drops of the smooth} satisfying Scotch will appear. You can do the same thing with any empty 
bottle of whiskey, but when you do it with Johnnie Walker Red, it’s worth the trouble. 
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Almost everyone at the 
beach today has a gimmick. 
Find the one who doesn’t. 

. Nope He's Harmon Nee 
Gimmick: His singing voice, 
that sounds tike two chalk slates mating. Even his cigarette sings 
—every time he inhales its multiple filter whistles "Dixie." 2 . Not 
Laura Enertia, beach queen. Gimmick: More movable parts than 
a Swiss watch Has a waiting list for crew when she surfs. Smokes 
Ms. feminist cigarettes— whose taste just msses. too 3 . Not 
"Bull" Gene Biceps. Gimmick: His waterproof makeup Doesn’t 


They're 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


< 1974 R. J Reynolds Totocco Co. 


always hold arms that way— this morning he mistook spray starch 
for his underarm deodorant. Smokes his fat cigars down so far. 
the ashes drop behind his teeth 4 . No. He’s Tyrone Shulace, beach 1 
pest. The "58" stands for his I.O. (He thinks "offshore drilling" 
is something the Marines do.) Smokes Hufl 'N Pull superfiltered M 
cigarettes. You have to draw so hard, an art diploma comes 
with them. 5 . Right. He enjoys the beach, not the beach crowd. [ 
Needs no fads or gimmicks in his cigarette. 
either. Camel Fillers. Honest tobacco. Good, 
rich flavor. 6. Unidentified frying object 

Camel Filters. CAMEL 
not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 



19 mg. "tar" 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74 
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among active college coaches. Still, any 
close assessment of the 1974 Nittany Li- 
ons must conclude that this is a team 
being rebuilt on imponderables. 

Offensively, the good news in the Penn- 
sylvania hills is that Quarterback Tom 
Shuman, named the outstanding offen- 
sive player in Penn State's 16-7 victory 
over LSU in the Orange Bowl, will be 
back. "The only difference between the 
situation we faced in 1970 [the only sea- 
son in the past seven that Penn State did 
not finish in the Top Ten] and this year." 
says Paterno. "is that we have a fine quar- 
terback." Though Penn State went to the 
air only 183 times in II games last fall. 
Shuman should be firing more often now 
that Cappelletti is gone. "Sure, we're go- 
ing to have to throw the ball a lot more," 
concedes Paterno. "Just how much will 
depend on proficiency." 

Shuman can throw, all right (1,375 
yards and 13 touchdowns last year), but 
Tight End Dan Natalcand Flankers Jim 
Eaise and Dick Barvinchak. a converted 
quarterback, will be hard pressed to 
make up for the loss of three top receiv- 
ers. "I think leadership is what this team 
is going to need the most." says Shuman, 
all but declaring his candidacy. 

What Penn State's depleted offensive 
line needs is a good menacing tackle, and 
6' 4". 249-pound Jeff Bleamer, one of the 
few bright spots in Paterno’s dim spring, 
should more than suffice. He will be 
blocking for Tailback Walt Addic. who 
averaged a crunching 7.2 yards a carry 
last season as Cappclletti's backup, and 
Fullback Tom Donchcz. who replaces 
the departed Bob Nagle. 

Like Shuman, the opposition figures 
to do a lot more passing, since Jim Brad- 
ley is the only experienced defender in 
the deep secondary. Though the loss of 
a pair of All-Americas like Tackle Ran- 
dy Crowder and Linebacker Ed O'Neil 
is not suffered easily, the return of Tack- 
le M ike Hartenstine and Ends Dave Graf 
and Greg Murphy to the starting lineup 
should make the Nittany Lion defense 
almost as uncompromising as ever. 

Summing up. Paterno says that since 
"we showed in the spring that we 
couldn't move the ball, we're considering 
some drastic changes to get more versa- 
tility. Every position needs a lot of work. 
Nothing is really solid except the kick- 
ing game, and even there we lose the man 
who snapped the ball for two years and 
our best return man." 

Though they host a tough, nationally 


televised opener against Stanford next 
week, the Nittany Lions are thankful that 
four of their first six games are at home, 
where they have lost only twice in the 
past seven seasons. “Yeah," says Pater- 
no, "that's a break if we can play foot- 
ball." That question should be conclu- 
sively decided in the second half of the 
season in confrontations with Maryland. 
North Carolina State and Pitt, the three 
other teams along with Stanford that 
possess the potential to defeat Penn 
State. Anything worse than a 9-2 season 
would qualify as a “disastrous year." 



Darrell Royal is worried about Leaks 
not in his defensive line but in his of- 
fensive backfield. Roosevelt Leaks, who 
had become the second-leading rusher in 
Texas history by gaining 1 .4 1 5 yards (and 
averaging 6.2 yards per carry) last year, 
tore most of the ligaments in his right 
knee during spring practice. A few weeks 
later Royal spoke at a Texas Medical As- 
sociation dinner and admitted that the 
trauma had caused him to reverse field 
on spring training. "1 think we have too 
much contact." said Royal, obviously a 
shaken man. "I'd cancel the whole spring 
to have that one fullback. Practice wasn't 
that important." 

A number of Longhorn-watchers 
think that if Leaks cannot play, a fresh- 
man, Earl Campbell of Tyler, Texas, will 
wind up with the job. Campbell was one 
of the most pursued high school stars 
ever, and his admirers say that he will 
eventually surpass Leaks' records, but 
Royal keeps mumbling about junior let- 
terman David Bartek and sophomore Pat 
Kennedy. Other people believe that 
Leaks' knee will be the subject of a faith 
healing sometime before next week, w hen 
Texas opens against Boston College, and 
that Royal's next medical speaking dale 
will be at an Aimee Semple McPherson 
memorial luncheon. 

In either event, the backfield should be 
better than the Longhorns presently ad- 
mit. Marty Akins, the highly competent 
quarterback, returns, and so does No. 2 


man Mike Presley, who ain't no hound- 
dog neither. Raymond Clayborn. who 
averaged 7.8 yards per carry last season, 
could be a sleeper to wake up the crowds. 
If Bartek does not move there, Joe 
Aboussie and Jimmy Walker are at least 
adequate at the other halfback spot. 

Assistant Head Coach Mike Campbell 
demurs partially from Royal's new aver- 
sion to spring scrimmages. "I don’t think 
you can teach a person to play the piano 
without having him hit the keyboard." 
he says. Stalwarts like Defensive Tack- 
les Doug English (6' 5". 250 pounds) and 
Fred Currin (6' 4", 240 pounds). Line- 
backer Wade Johnston and Defensive 
Halfback Terry Melancon will again be 
reading enemy keys. Admittedly. Back 
Jay Arnold and Rover Gary Yeoman w ill 
be difficult to replace, but Linebacker 
Dave Nelson. Defensive End Rick Bur- 
leson and Tackle Cornell Reese looked 
sharp in spring practice and should help 
shore up the front fences. 

On offense, consensus All-America 
Center Bill Wyman, who was responsible 
for many of the thruways Leaks traveled 
last year, will be sorely missed, as will 
Tight End Parker Alford, who was killed 
in an auto accident last month. But 
Wyman's younger brother Jim is a 6' 2". 
230-pound center and there is a striking 
family resemblance on the field. In any 
case, there arc not many coaches around 
the country who would kick tackles like 
Rick Thurman and Bob Simmons or 
guards like Bruce Hebert and Will Wil- 
cox off their teams. 

Actually, if you can believe some of 
the talk around Austin, the Longhorns' 
successes are gelt ing a little boring. "Tex- 
as clobbers everyone." one sports watch- 
er says. "The few times they don't, they 
get clobbered. Maybe 40' ; of the stu- 
dents arc into the game, The rest worry 
more about their dates than whether Tex- 
as wins or loses.” In fact, after last year's 
52- 1 3 thrashing by Oklahoma, the sports 
editor of the Daily Texan boycotted foot- 
ball. filling his columns with cross-coun- 
try results and stories on the prospects 
of the wrestling team. 

Rank ingratitude, some might say, Un- 
necessary. says Darrell Royal, because 
"there is going to be a drop-off: I don't 
think we’ll be as good as we have been 
in the past.” However, he also ominous- 
ly says, "We aren't sacking up the bats 
before the ball game starts." When foot- 
ball coaches start using baseball meta- 
phors. expect something sneaky. 


continued 
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Which is the only team to have been 
ranked in the final Top Ten each of the 
last five years? If you said Nebraska, 
Ohio State, Notre Dame, Alabama or 
Penn State, you're dead wrong. The an- 
swer is Michigan. Under Bo Schcmbcch- 
ler the Wolverines have gone 48-6- 1 over 
the last half decade. In Bo's "worst" sea- 
son. 1969, Michigan won eight of 1 1 and 
upset Ohio State, while Schembeehlcr 
was named Coach of the Year. 

That brings us to the cnd-of-the-sca- 
son record — and here poor Bo is bidding 
to be the Tom Landry of college foot- 
ball. Four of his six losses, and the tie, 
have come in season finales, three in 
scheduled games, two in the Rose Bowl. 
And even the tie was a loss, one might 
almost say. Last year Michigan lost its 
finale not on the scoreboard but to the 
Big Ten athletic directors. After Mich- 
igan managed to tie mighty Ohio State 
10-10. the Big Ten still picked the Buck- 
eyes as its Rose Bowl representative. 

According to nasty rumor, the major 
consideration was the injury suffered by 
Wolverine Quarterback Dennis Franklin 
in that game. Ironically, Franklin's 
shoulder mended so rapidly that he was 
able to throw again before New Year's 
Day. Which was doubly bad news for the 
athletic directors. Besides destroying 
their reputation for omniscience, it 
meant that Franklin was going to be very 
healthy for 1974. In '73 “healthy" meant 
959 yards of total offense. 

Fullback Ed Shuttlesworth, third lead- 
ing rusher in Michigan history, and 
Wingback Clint Haslcrig have graduat- 
ed. To compensate, last year’s trio of tail- 
backs — who together ran for 1.672 
yards — will be scattered to three posi- 
tions. Gil Chapman moves to wingback. 
Chuck Heater (only 205 pounds) goes to 
fullback and Gordon Bell remains at tail- 
back. That gives Michigan its alltime 
fastest back field. Which is good. Frank- 
lin can throw 60-yard lightning bolts, but 
Michigan's excellent receivers sometimes 

Running is the heart of Michigan's attack , and 
Gil Chapman is a man to keep it pumping. 



drop them — occasionally from sheer sur- 
prise that Bo allowed the team to pass. 

The front line has great size and depth, 
most particularly on defense. In the last 
fouryears Michigan has yielded only 6.62 
points per game. That makes winning 
easier. Behind the line, enemy passers 
stand in such awe of Safety Dave Brown 
that most of his 76 tackles last year came 
on running plays. Linebacker Steve 
Strinko was in on 137 tackles, a record, 
and Carl Russ had 94 stops. Altogether, 
Michigan should do very well in its 
conference, the Big Two plus Medium- 
Sized Eight. Stanford and Colorado, 
tough outside foes, should fall. That 
would carry Michigan to another epic 
struggle at Columbus. 

Despite having a student body that is 
the farthest to the left in the Big Ten. 
Michigan takes football just about as 
seriously as any Columbus Rotarian. 
While Tom Hayden was editing the 
Michigan Daily and founding Students 
for a Democratic Society in the '60s. 
mobs of students still poured through 
Hoover Street on Saturdays to march on 
Michigan Stadium. Two months before 
the Black Action Movement strike par- 
alyzed the university in 1970. many of 
the same people had sunned themselves 
in the Rose Bowl. Does so much victory 
cloy the students of Ann Arbor? Not on 
your (Henry) Wallace button. During 
the dull moments they risk the town's 
celebrated S5 pay-by-mail marijuana 
fine. When the third quarter ends they 
follow tradition and pass the empty 
Stroh's beer bottles 90 rows to the sta- 
dium's outer wall. When Michigan goes 
ahead by three touchdowns. 90 rows of 
lecherous young men pass assorted co- 
eds up to the same wall. This will hap- 
pen often in 1974. 



Over the years, with only a few excep- 
tions, this has been Missouri: run into 
the line, run wide, third down and eight, 
draw play, punt. Field position, tough 
defense, pass only when you’re behind 
and time is short. Last year the Tigers 


scored 13 points against Nebraska, un- 
beaten at the time. Nothing so amazing 
about that. Wisconsin. North Carolina 
State. Colorado all scored more. But 
Missouri won the game, holding Nebras- 
ka to 12. That's Missouri for you. Trou- 
ble is, 13 doesn't always do it. The Ti- 
gers scored 13 against Colorado and 
Kansas and came away a loser both 
times, by four points and one point. The 
Missouri defense was the second best in 
the Big Eight, giving up only 12.1 points 
a game, but the offense was next to last, 
producing 16.8. The team won its first 
six games, then staggered in with four 
losses in its last six. Only a 34-17 romp 
over Auburn in the Sun Bowl made the 
end of the year worth remembering. 

Now Coach Al Onofrio hopes the of- 
fense will have more zip without sacri- 
ficing any Big D. Passing may become a 
part of the Tiger attack. Ray Smith took 
over as starting quarterback at the end 
of last season and threw for two touch- 
downs in the Sun Bowl. But the major 
cause for excitement is Steve Pisarkiew- 
icz, known to teammates as Zark, a red- 
shirt sophomore who, Onofrio insists, 
has “the strongest arm of any passer 
we've had at Missouri since I came here 
in 1958." He can throw both long and 
short and has an exceptionally quick re- 
lease. 

The hub of the Tiger running attack 
will be Ray Bybee. who was chosen as 
the outstanding player in the Sun Bowl. 
Bill Ziegler, who played slotback last sea- 
son mostly a blocking and pass receiv- 
ing (pass receiving?) position, has been 
shifted to tailback. Onofrio, recalling 
that Ziegler averaged 125 yards a game 
as a freshman, wants to take more ad- 
vantage of his power. 

But who will open the holes for the run- 
ners to run through, and who will give 
Smith and Zark time to pass? "Our big 
question mark is our offensive line," says 
Onofrio. "It will have to grow up in a 
hurry.” Only three starters return, the 
best of whom is Steve Sadich, a guard. 

The Tigers should be as tough as ever 
on defense, with nine starters back. Tack- 
le Mark Johnson and Linebacker Scott 
Pickens are standouts. A sleeper at mid- 
dle guard, one of the vacancies, may be 
270-pound Danny Smith. wf\o trans- 
ferred from always powerful Fort Scott 
(Kans.) Community College. 

Perhaps Missouri’s most serious loss 
is Greg Hill, who for three years gave 
the Tigers the best field-goal and extra- 


point kicker in the Big Eight, perhaps the 
country. He will be replaced by Tim Gib- 
bons. a soccer-style sophomore who can 
kick the ball farther than Hill, but not 
as accurately. 

The Tigers must play Oklahoma and 
Nebraska away, but otherwise the sched- 
ule is reasonable, if any Big Eight sched- 
ule can be called that. If the Tiger de- 
fense is as strong as last year, three 
touchdowns a game should give the team 
a 9-2 season and a bowl trip. 
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Motivation. Desire. Will to win. All 
those hoary locker-room bywords 
seemed freshly minted in Pittsburgh last 
year. And for good reason. Coming off 
a woeful I -10 season, the worst in Pitt’s 
long history, returning lettermen were 
ready to listen to any encouraging words. 
So when Johnny Majors arrived toting 
his copy of Norman Vincent Pcale's En- 
thusiasm Makes the Difference . the Pan- 
thers were instant believers in his sermon 
that winning was not just a case of sav- 
ing face but a test of manhood. 

Majors' assistants were devout disci- 
ples. especially Jackie Sherrill who all but 
camped out in Aliquippa. Pa. for six 
months to land Tony Dorsctt, the most 
coveted schoolboy prospect in the East 
if not the Western Hemisphere. As for 
Majors, who came to Pitt from Iowa 
State as a kind of patron saint of lost 
causes, he, too, had motivation aplenty; 
"It's a matter of survival. Either we go 
up or I got out." 

Pitt, needless to say, went up, up and 
almost away with a turnaround 6-4-1 rec- 
ord, the Panthers' first winning season 
in the past decade. Dorsctt. the 175- 
Pound teen-age flash, was the big differ- 
ence. He gained 1,586 yards rushing — 
second only to Mark Kellar among 
NCAA schools — and became the first 
bona fide freshpian All-America back 
since the turn of the century. Majors, hip 
deep in all that will to win, was named 
Coach of the Year. 

All of which introduces a new set of 
difficulties. While the Panthers were bent 

continued 
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„ Once 
the experts 



The people who service 
colorTV say Zenith needs 
fewest repairs. 


The people who 
own Zenith overwhelmingly 
choose Zenith again. 


For the third straight year, a leading 
research organization asked TV service 
technicians from coast to coast which 
color TV needs fewest repairs. Zenith 
was again named most often. 

This year, they were also asked which 
color TV has the best picture. Zenith was 
picked more than any other brand. 

No wonder more technicians again 
named Zenith as the color TV they would 
buy for themselves today. 
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Zenith 34% 

Zenith 33% 

Zenith 31% 



Brand A 15% 

Brand A 20% 



Brand A 70% 

Brand B 11% 

Brand B 9% 



Brand D 69% 

Brand C 7% 

Brand C 9% 
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Brand D 4% 

Brand 0 8% 



Brand E 63% 
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Brand F 2% 
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Again this year, a nationwide survey 
asked color TV owners if they’d buy the 
same brand today. 

These are the people who know 
more about color TV reliability and pic- 
ture quality than anybody. Because 
they've lived with their sets, year in and 
year out. 

When the results of the survey were 
in. Zenith had won again. 

For details of the owners' and service 
technicians’ surveys, write 
to Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, 1900 North Austin 
Ave., Chicago, 1L. 60639. 
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on living down their past year, they 
now face the equally formidable task of 
living up to their press clippings. Though 
any team that carried as many as 24 fresh- 
men on its 52-man traveling squad could 
hardly be hurting for returning talent, it 
is true that Pitt's key losses were concen- 
trated on the offensive line. Guard Reyn- 
old Stoner and Center Mike Carry 
should help to plug the gaps, but Ma- 
jors insists that “1 don't know what this 
year’s kids will do. I'm not overawed by 
our offensive line by a long shot.” 


I like blocking. It’s nice to knock down 
a guy who’s 30 pounds heavier and see 
him limping back to his huddle.” 

It would also be nice, says Majors, to 
have another good receiver to comple- 
ment Todd Toerpar. and "I’d love to 
have one more defensive back fall from 
out of the clouds." In the defensive 
trenches Majors already has the answer 
to a coach's prayer in Gary Burley, a 250- 
pound middle guard who led the team 
in tackles last season. 

Burley & Co. will need all the muscle 



If not Majors, a lot of other people 
are impressed by the fact that along with 
Dorsett the Pitt backfield will again fea- 
ture Quarterback Billy Daniels, a mas- 
ter scrambler who ran for 440 yards and 
10 touchdowns last fall, and Fullback 
Dave Janasek, a punishing blocker who 
is proud to be called ”GG,” short for 
glorified guard. "If the best thing I can 
do for the team is block for Tony," says 
the 210-pound Janasek, “then I’ll do it. 


It was not coincidence that with the arrival of 
Tony Dorset I, Pitt went from 1-10 to 6-4-1. 

they can muster this season to stave off 
Southern Cal. Notre Dame and Penn 
State, not to mention ‘the upset-minded 
likes of Temple, Boston and West Vir- 
ginia. If nothingclsc, the Panthers arc de- 
lighted that no longer are people saying 
sniggering things like the turning point 
in a Pitt game is the opening kickoff. 



Vince Dooley has not had a losing sea- 
son in 10 years at Georgia, but the car- 
toon showing him walking on water 
while carrying Bear Bryant has not been 
seen much lately. The Bulldogs had a 
7-4-1 record in ’73, including a victory 
over Maryland in the Peach Bowl, yet 
the perfectionists were not satisfied. 
Georgia fans booed the team on a num- 
ber of occasions, critics made fun of the 
"three yards and a cloud of disgust" of- 
fense and there were even a few dump 
dooley bumper stickers around Atlanta 
after midseason back-to-back losses to 
Vanderbilt and Kentucky. 

Dooley’s teams have won two South- 
eastern Conference titles (1966 and 
1968) and played in seven bowl games, 
but apparently he was not satisfied either. 
He put Offensive Coach Frank Inman in 
charge of recruiting and replaced him 
with cx-Vandy Head Coach Bill Pace, 
who was an assistant last year at Geor- 
gia Tech, of all places. Object: to install 
the Veer — "We hope to emulate Hous- 
ton and North Carolina State," admitted 
Dooley. 

It is a good time to retool an offense, 
for Georgia has a relatively easy 1974 
schedule (Alabama is missing, and that 
is almost like winning a game). In ad- 
dition, there will have to be a new quar- 
terback, since Andy Johnson has depart- 
ed. There are four candidates: junior 
Ralph Page, who bailed Johnson out a 
couple of times last year: Dickie Clark, 
up from the frosh: Matt Robinson, who 
played mostly safety on the freshman 
team; and another sophomore, Ray 
Goff, who hurt his knee in spring prac- 
tice but appears to be the best prospect 
of them all. 

Elsewhere Georgia is talented and ex- 
perienced. Horace King, who grew up in 
Athens not far from the football stadi- 
um (a la Fran Tarkenton), will do most 
of the running from tailback. He can pass 
and catch, too. Split End Gene Wash- 
ington (at least the third fellow with that 
name to catch passes in big-time foot- 
ball) is one of the fastest Georgia play- 
ers ever — he ran the 100 in 9.3 in high 



school. Last year Washington led the 
SEC in kickoff returns even though he 
broke his ankle in the fourth game and 
missed the rest of the season. 

The offensive line is one of the biggest 
in Bulldog history, with such specimens 
as Craig Hertwig (6' 8', 260 pounds) and 
Barry Collier (6' 6', 275 pounds), but the 
bruiser most talked about plays defense: 
sophomore Linebacker Sylvester Boler, 
the outstanding defensive player in the 
one-point Peach Bowl win over Mary- 
land. After the game a Maryland player 
commented, “It’s hard to score on 13 
people. They had the official on their side, 
and Boler counts as two.” 

Dooley and the Bulldogs really had 
nothing to be ashamed of last year. They 
lost by one point to Florida, by four to 
Vanderbilt and by five to Kentucky: Al- 
abama came from behind to win after 
trailing with three minutes to play. This 
year, if the Veer gets in gear and Boler 
bowls over runners in the manner expect- 
ed, Georgia could be back to its record 
of three seasons ago, 11-1. 



Those high-stepping Tennessee walking 
horses have had plenty of reason to 
prance in their nine years on the Ncy- 
land Stadium sidelines. Every year since 
1965 the Volunteers have won at least 
eight games, played in a bowl and fin- 
ished in the Top 20. No other team can 
make that claim. 

But what about this year? The horses 
wilt strut and, odds are, the team will, 
too. Tipsters whisper, however, that the 
old orange mare ain't what she used to 
be. Bill Battle's fourth Tennessee team 
limped down the stretch last season, fin- 
ishing out of theTop lOand losing a bowl 
game for the first time. The breakdown 
occurred in the second half of an 8-4 sea- 
son as the Vols dropped four of their last 
seven games. The blame was laid on the 
most porous defense since 1 893. Just one 
season after the Volunteers were third in 
the nation against scoring, they bal- 
looned to a 20-point-per-game yield. 

Battle believes the defense will be much 


improved this fall, and he says it will stiff- 
en because of changes in the offense. “We 
went to the Veer in spring practice as 
much to toughen our defense as to help 
the offense,” the 32-year-old coach ex- 
plains. “Essentially, the Veer comes right 
at you, and that's the kind of football 
we want our defense to play, too." 

The Veer, with its scattershot triple op- 

Tennessee Quarterback Condredge Holloway 
would be hard to stop even in touch football. 


tions in two years while completing 59 % 
of his attempts. Nevertheless, he seems 
perfectly suited to the run-oriented Veer. 
“He has more moves and is harder to 
get hold of than any back 1 ever saw,” 
Bear Bryant once drawled. Holloway will 
work behind a talented line led by Guard 
Mickey Marvin and Tackle Phil Clabo. 
Marvin, a 270-pound sophomore, has al- 
ready been compared to Tennessee All- 
America Chip Kell. 

Although inexperienced. Running 



tions, will be executed by senior Quar- 
terback Condredge Holloway. When the 
offense was introduced last spring Hol- 
loway was playing varsity baseball. But 
on the few occasions he wandered over 
to football practice to try his hand, his 
performance drew smiles. “We thought 
we had been doing pretty good with it 
until we saw Condredge,” says Battle. 

Holloway brandishes one of the most 
effective passing arms in Tennessee his- 
tory, having suffered only seven intercep- 


Backs Paul Carcathers and Mike Gayles 
have lots of potential. And when Hol- 
loway is not handing the ball off or run- 
ning it himself, he can look to Larry Seiv- 
ers and Stanley Morgan to catch it. 
Seivers has the moves, Morgan the speed. 

A primary objective for new defensive 
coordinator Larry Jones, who came to 
Knoxville from Florida State, is im- 
proved end play. Ronnie McCartney, 
who won a starting job late last season, 
could be a bulwark at that position. An- 

conitnued 
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other solid performer is Tackle Robert 
Pulliam. 

The pride of the Volunteer defense in 
recent years has been its linebackers. Ear- 
ly last season Hank Walter seemed to be 
cast in the classic mold, winning Nation- 
al Lineman of the Week honors against 
Auburn. But two games later he was out 
for the season with a knee injury. Now 
he is back, fully mended. 

The secondary, which has also pro- 
duced a fair share of talent lately (Jim 
Weatherford. Bobby Majors. Conrad 
Graham), now offers Jim Watts. 

Tennessee's kicking game is unsur- 
passed. Neil Clabo averaged 43.6 yards 
a punt last year, fourth best in the coun- 
try. And Ricky Townsend, the Vols’ 
barefoot boy and two-time All-America, 
returns to kick placements, though this 
season he will be shod. "My foot got 
bunged around so much last year," he 
says, "that I decided I had to learn to 
kick w'ith a shoe on." Townsend now 
wears a shoe with laces on the side. Last 
year his two fourth-quarter field goals 
beat Vanderbilt, and he accounted for 45 
of the NCAA-record 105 consecutive ex- 
tra-point conversions Tennessee made 
over the past four seasons. 

The Volunteers get a bit of a break in 
the schedule. They don’t play Florida 
and Georgia, and their two toughest non- 
conference opponents, UCLA and Kan- 
sas. are not as strong as usual. 

All the more reason for that Tennes- 
see walking horse to keep on trucking. 



A little quiz, football fans, to case the 
shock of finding Maryland, a celebrated 
basketball and lacrosse power, in this 
year’s Top 20: 

1 . Name the losing team in the first col- 
lege football game ever televised (Oct. 5. 
1940). 

2. Wheredid Bear Bryant begin hiscol- 
legiatc head-coaching career? 

3. Where did Tom Nugent, who in- 
vented the I formation, end his? 

4. Who won the national champion- 
ship in 1953? 


5. Where did Big Mo and Little Mo. 
Dick Nolan, Mike Sandusky and Gary 
Collins play college ball? Not to mention 
the legendary King Corcoran or the Phil- 
adelphia Bell? 

If you answered "Maryland" to all (or 
any) of the above, treat yourself to a crab 
cake and read on. 

Two years ago, when Jerry Claiborne 
arrived at College Park, the glory days 
of Maryland football were a fading mem- 
ory. Following Jim Tatum's departure in 
1955 a succession of five coaches and 16 
teams produced but three winning rec- 
ords. There were no bow l teams and only 
one All-America. Claiborne, a Bryant 
protege who assisted the Bear at Ken- 
tucky. Texas A & M and Alabama, re- 
suscitated the Terrapins. 

Maryland finished 5-5-1 in 1972. Last 
year it was 8-4, with a Peach Bowl ap- 
pearance, a berth in the final Top 20 and 
an All-America in Defensive Tackle Ran- 
dy White. Not coincidentally, the Ter- 
rapins established a home-attendance 
record that has led to the expansion of 
Byrd Stadium’s seating capacity. A few 
spoilsports suggest that the gate soared 
because of the curvaceous coed who 
cooed on television commercials, 
"Maryland football turns me on." 

What in fact turned Maryland football 
on is the 45-ycar-old Claiborne, whose 
record at Virginia Tech from 1961 to 
1970 (61-39-2) put him among the top 
25 coaches in the country. "He has so 
much confidence in himself that he makes 
a believer out of you." says Wide Re- 
ceiver Frank Russell. "He’s built that 
winning confidence in us. We've always 
had the physical ability. He's changed 
our mental outlook." 

Claiborne is a strict disciplinarian, but 
his players approve of his “Yes, sir. no, 
sir" and 1 1 p.m. curfew dicta. "We had 
some talent before," says one former 
Tcrp. "but we needed tightening up." 

Randy White is a good example of the 
new breed. When the A 1 1- America line- 
man was a freshman he weighed 212 
pounds and covered 40 yards in a Ter- 
rapin-like 4.9 seconds. Last spring he was 
a solid 248. ran the 40 in 4.65 time and 
could bench-press 430 pounds. Last sea- 
son White and Defensive Back Bob 
Smith keyed a defense that led the At- 
lantic Coast Conference for the second 
straight year and was in the top 10 na- 
tionally in both points and rushing yards 
allowed. That defense returns eight start- 
ers: the offense 10. 


With the starters having an additional 
year’s experience, Maryland should elim- 
inate the mistakes that cost it three ball 
games last season. West Virginia won on 
a 68-yard punt return with eight seconds 
left. Against North Carolina Slate the 
Tcrps blew a 17-0 lead and missed a laic 
field goal to lose by two points. Georgia 
won the Peach Bowl 17 16. 

“For the first time." says Claiborne, 
the 1973 ACC Coach of the Year, “we've 
got a great group to build on. Our front 
line will be all right." 

Claiborne has a reputation as a de- 
fense-minded coach, but he has a pen- 
chant for raz/lc-dazzle on offense: cross- 
field laterals, halfback passes, end 
arounds. Tailback Louis Carter rushed 
for 927 yards last year and completed 
eight of 1 1 passes six for touchdowns. 
There is a little dandy in the Maryland 
playbook that has the quarterback lat- 
craling to the flanker, who flips the ball 
back to the quarterback, who then pass- 
es downlield. 

Claiborne can call on two quarter- 
backs. Ben Kinard, a versatile runner and 
passer, and Bob Avellini. a strong-armed 
thrower. They helped direct a balanced 
attack that averaged 351 yards and 28 
points per game last year. Receiver Frank 
Russell is only three catches away from 
Gary Collins' school career record of 74. 
Additional punch is provided by Hun- 
garian Placckicker Steve Mike-Maycr. 
whose brother Nick swats three-pointers 
for the Atlanta Falcons. 

If the Terrapins have a problem this 
season it will be the upgraded schedule 
that starts off with Alabama and Flor- 
ida and includes N.C. State and Penn 
State back to back. But Claiborne is un- 
concerned. “Whether or not our record 
proves it,” he says, "we will be a strong- 
er team than vve were last year.” 



Texas Tech’s outlook for the 1974 sea- 
son is as high as the top row of Jones Sta- 
dium. or as low as the bottom row. It all 
depends on what level redshiried soph- 
omore Quarterback Tommy Duniven 
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When you change your own anti-freeze, 
do it the right way...the easy way... 
for a change. 


With the 'Prestone” Flush ’N Fill Kit...the right way to professionally 
flush your entire cooling system. 


Forget everything you know about 
changing your own anti-freeze. 

Because Prestone invented the 
right way— THE EASY WAY— to flush 
out your entire cooling system... the 
Prestone Rush M Fill Kit. \\ lets you 
do a professional job in minutes, at a 
backyard price. 



Look. Flushing the ordinary way 
removes the old coolant from the radi- 
ator only . not the engine block. But 


the Prestone Flush N Fill Kit lets 
you do it fast h easy the right way. 
Professional reverse flow action forces 
rusty, dirty coolant from your engine 
block and out your radiator. Lets you 
install the right mix. of Prestone U 
Winter-Summer Concentrate in a prop- 
erly cleaned cooling system. 



For a complete cooling system 
flush in minutes, get the Prestone 
Flush N Fill Kit. The right way to 
change your anti-freeze. . . for a change 



Prestone is a registered trade mark ot 
Union Carbide Corporation 


The’Prestone” Flush N Fill Kit will change your ways about changing anti-freeze. 
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Price covers delivery of Lownlile 
Lawn Swing. Polyfoam cushions, ! 
vinyl and nylon trim. Aluminum 
swing. Steel A-frame wilh baked- 
on finish. Offer good until 12/31/74 
(or while supply lasts). Limited to 
U.S.A. Make certified check or 
money order payable to KOOL 
Lawn Swing Offer. Mail to Box 
3000KG, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 

Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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there's no better answer to hot taste. 
So get in the swing, light up a Kool. 

Even better,* enjoy your Kool in the 
good old-fashioned comfort of Kool's 
own Lawnlite Lawn Swing. Light in 
weight and built of modern sturdy 
and durable material, it's made to 
give pleasure for years and it's yours 
for only $119.00 and one end flap 
from any carton of Kopls. 
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has reached in his 20 daily runs up and 
down the stadium steps — after working 
eight hours on a nearby construction 
project. Duniven has the kind of arm that 
makes pro scouts whistle, but running the 
option in the manner of Joe Barnes, who 
graduated last spring, is something else. 
Barnes led the Red Raiders both in total 
carries and in yards rushing, and he per- 
sonally accounted for most of the big 
plays that kept Tech drives alive. 

Coach Jim Carlen will also miss Tight 
End Andre Tillman, but he admits that 
he really is not alarmed about his receiv- 
ing corps. “Our outside receivers are 
good.” he says. “Lawrence Williams is 
All-Conference for sure. Jeff Jobe is 
good, and we have depth behind them." 
Carlen docs question how much protec- 
tion the passer will get. as well he might, 
because Texas Tech lost the whole strong 
side of the offensive line. However, an 
eager but inexperienced group should co- 
alesce around quick Guard Floyd Kee- 
ney and Center Jim Frasurc. 

The defensive line presents no prob- 
lems, with Tackle Ecomet Burley bul- 
warking it. Burley was named Most 
Valuable Lineman in the Sun Bowl as a 
freshman in 1972, and he made 102 tack- 
les and caused five fumbles in 1973. End 
Tommy Cones, a salty type whose hob- 
bies are eating oysters, fishing and surf- 
ing, plus Middle Guard David Knaus, 
Linebacker Charlie Beery and Defensive 
Back Curtis Jordan— who can backpedal 
20 yards in 3.1 seconds and was named 
the team's MVP last year — are other 
causes for optimism. 

The backfield seems equally formida- 
ble. Tailback Larry Isaac rushed for 526 
yards and led Tech in scoring with 10 
touchdowns as a freshman, although he 
was not a starter until very late in the sea- 
son. John Garner and Cliff Hoskins are 
two good ones at fullback. 

The Raiders could be even better than 
last year's bunch, which ranked 1 1th in 
the nation, defeated Tennessee in the Ga- 
tor Bowl and lost only to Texas in an 
early-season game. Tech does not beat 
many teams by enormous scores, but its 
cautious style, always probing for the big 
breakthrough, wears folks down. The 
Raiders had only 12 turnovers last year, 
one per game. Carlen firmly believes that 
it is silly to drive 80 yards and not score 
and, worse yet, to cough up the ball in 
your own territory. The only coughing 
done in West Texas this year will be by 
opponents. 



Its proper name is the University of Ar- 
izona, but it might just as well be called 
the University of Michigan at Tucson. 
The athletic director, the basketball 
coach, the tennis coach and even the pres- 
ident's wife have Ann Arbor back- 
grounds, and the influence carries over 
into football. Head Coach Jim Young 
and his top aide, Larry Smith, guided Ar- 
izona to an 8-3 record and the co-cham- 
pionship of the Western Athletic Con- 
ference last year. Both had served ap- 
prenticeships under Michigan's Bo 
Schembechler, and when Bo suffered a 
heart attack at the end of 1969 it was 
Young who took over as temporary head 
man for the Rose Bowl game. 

What do you get when you cross a 
Wolverine with a Wildcat? Something 
fairly fierce, if 1973 was a good sample. 
It was Young's first season in cactus 
country, and he managed to take a bit 
of the play away from Arizona State's 
Frank Kush. who. as it happens, played 
at Michigan Stale. However, at season’s 
end Kush's Sun Devils won the intrastate 
war 55-19. They meet again Nov. 30 at 
Tucson, and most experts think that this 
time the result will be reversed. Arizona 
has 17 starters returning, including the 
entire offensive backfield, and did an ex- 
cellent job of recruiting. 

Young and his assistants corralled 5 ' ", 
of the 100-man Scholastic Coach high 
school All-America team (plus some 
honorable mentions) from as far away 
as Pennsylvania and — you guessed it — 
Michigan. It is doubtful that any of the 
freshmen or JC transfers will dislodge the 
members of the 1-2-3 backfield. Quarter- 
back Bruce Hill, who wears the number 
I on his uniform, was WAC rookie of 
the year last season, completing 104 of 
216 paises for 1,529 yards and nine 
touchdowns. He also ran for 386 yards. 
He is out of Fremont High in Los An- 
geles, the school that produced ASU's 
Tony Lorick and Arizona's Rickie Har- 
ris. two backs who went on to the pros. 
No. 2 is Halfback Willie Hamilton, the 
team's second leading rusher last year. 
No. 3 is Fullback Jim Upchurch, a se- 


nior from Vallejo, Calif., who was the 
16th best rusher in the nation last year 
with 1,184 yards and 10 touchdowns on 
210 carries. The fourth back. Flanker 
Theopolis (T) Bell, has wow-ee statistics, 
too, but he wears 18. 

Arizona's football heritage is not quite 
a match for Michigan's. In the 10 years 
before Young arrived the Wildcat rec- 
ords were, going backward, 4-7, 5-6, 
4-6, 3-7, 8-3 (oh joy!), 3-6-1, 3-7, 
3-7. 6-3-1 and 5-5. Arizona has beaten 
Arizona State only once in 1 1 seasons. 
The school has produced only two first- 
team All-Americas, Linebacker Mark 
Arncson in 1971 and Cornerback Jackie 
Wallace in '72, and neither was anywhere 
near a consensus choice. 

Young, naturally, plans to change all 
that. Average attendance at Arizona Sta- 
dium, which seats 40,000, was more than 
38,000 for Wildcats games last year and 
the alumni arc clamoring for more seats. 
What does Young predict for this time 
around? “Another banner year,” he says. 
“We've got depth, savvy, confidence. We 
can live up to the objective of '8-3 in "73, 
more in ‘74.’ " 

A Wolverine-Wildcat is an optimist at 
least. 



In the two-year reign of that cheery ras- 
cal Lou Holtz, North Carolina State has 
never lost at home, never lost at night 
and never lost while wearing red. The 
Wolfpack's recent 17-6-1 record is the 
best in the school's history and explains 
why Holtz, who was named for the old- 
time nightclub comic, is always smiling. 
Never mind that he looks more like a 
double-knit CPA than an expert on of- 
fensive football. And do not question 
how a 155-pound Kent State linebacker 
and, later. Woody Hayes' assistant 
coach, ever came to advocate throwing 
the football. Just accept the facts for what 
they are. Last year the Wolfpack was un- 
beaten in the Atlantic Coast Conference, 
zapped Kansas 3 1 -1 8 in the Liberty Bowl 
for its second straight postseason victo- 
ry and spent the rest of the winter en- 
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joying its 9-3 record and watching David 
Thompson conduct basketball clinics. 

Because the Wolfpack had two regu- 
lar quarterbacks last year, the departure 
of Bruce Shaw is minimized by the re- 
turn of Dave Buckcy. A full-time Buck- 
ey means more and better passing, with 
many of the tosses being aimed at twin 
brother Don. the team's leading receiver. 
"I am very high on Dave." Holtz says 
"but ! want to be careful about what I 
say because I don't want to pul undue 
pressure on him.'' 

The top performer in last year's Lib- 
erty Bowl was Fullback Stan Fritts. a 
two-time Academic All-America who al- 
ready holds the school career scoring 
record with 214 points. Five of his touch- 
downs came against Wake Forest last 
year, one of three games in which the 
Wolfpack topped 50 points. 

The other starting backs will be return- 
ing Flanker John Gargano. a long-dis- 
tance threat, and Tailback Roland 
Hooks, whose skills wore eclipsed in the 
past by now-departed Willie Burden. 

Four starting positions up front need 
replacements, and Holtz says the candi- 
dates are so young that "if I run the film 
projector backward they still giggle a 
hit.” Justus Everett at center. Bob Blan- 
chard at guard and Pal Hovance at tight 
end provide maturity. 

The defense will be better if only for 
its experience. "It could be the strong 
point of our season." Holtz says, fully 
aware that last year it was the weak point. 
In 1973 the N.C. State defenders surren- 
dered nearly 21 points per game with con- 
spicuous breakdowns in the fourth quar- 
ter, in which they allowed 105 points, 
compared to only 17 in the first. This 
lapse was precisely the shortcoming in 
losses to Nebraska and Penn State. 

The top returnees are Tackles Frank 
Haywood and Sam Senneca. Defensive 
Backs Mike Devine and Bob Divens and 
Linebacker Mike Daley. Devine's eight 
interceptions last season tied a school 
record, and an assistant coach has called 
Daley "one of the best defensemen in 
State's history." 

The Wolfpack schedule could lull the 
unwary into a false sense of security. 
Even a good team might survive the first 
six games, only to be blanked after that. 
The testing begins in mid-October with 


North Carolina State's rampaging Stan Fritts 
is enough to scare tacklers oat of their wits. 




road games against conference challeng- 
ers North Carolina and Maryland. Then 
South Carolina and Penn State come to 
Raleigh, followed finally by Arizona 
State out yonder under the lights. 

"These last two games are the real keys 
to getting another bowl bid." says Holtz. 
"We'll have to win at least one of them, 
and l think maybe we can. I'm hoping 
confidence and ability will build as we 
move into the second half of the sched- 
ule. It’s difficult, no question about it." 

Of course, if precedents hold, neither 
the Nittany Lions nor the Sun Devils 
have a chance. N.C. State, as you recall, 
does not lose at home or at night. 



Matched against Bobby Riggs in an ex- 
hibition tennis match, any self-respecting 
duffer would enter into the gate-build- 
ing fun of it all and just hope that his 
backhand would not look too bad. Not 
Arizona State Coach Frank Kush. "If 
that guy tries anything funny," he said 
shortly before his match with Riggs at a 
tournament in Tempe, Ariz. this spring, 
•Til knock him silly.” 

The point is, as everyone west of the 
Pecos already knows, little Frank Kush 
is a lighter. And so are his Sun Devil 
teams — or else. This year Kush and his 
youthful players will have to battle as 
never before if they hope to match last 
season's ll-t performance, including a 
28-7 victory over Pittsburgh in the 
Fiesta Bowl. 

The Sun Devils, to put it mildly, have 
a flair for scoring. But the nucleus of the 
team that averaged 45 points a game and 
seven yards every time the ball was 
snapped has left with the kind of laurels 
that are just about irreproducible. Quar- 
terback Danny White, second in the na- 
tion last season with 2.862 yards in total 
offense, exited with seven individual 
NCAA records to his credit. Both All- 
America Woody Green, the NCAA's 
fourth-leading alltime rusher, and Ben 
Malone departed after running for 1.000- 
plus yards in 1973 — only the third time 
in NCAA history that two players in the 


same backticld have achieved that feat. 

"It's a whole new ball game," says 
Kush. "Quarterback is the major con- 
cern. and we’ve lost the best one-two 
rushing punch in the country.’’ Add to 
that the loss of six of the front seven from 
the defensive unit and. as Kush says, 
"our problems are obvious." 

Still, the boys at Frank’s Friendly Tav- 
ern. a huddle of knowledgeable football 
heads hard by the ASU campus, remain 
confident. Having placed their hopes 
not to mention a few 1 discreet wagers — 
on Kush through 1 6 consecutive winning 
seasons, they feel that ASU's strongest 
returning asset is the "punishing Polack" 
himself. "This year you might say poor 
old Frank Kush," says Moon Mullins, 
one of the stalwarts at Frank’s Friendly, 
"but whoever docs will more than likely 
end up in intensive care." 

Junior Ray Alexander and sophomore 
Bill Kenney are the leading contenders 
for White's vacated slot — and Kush’s 
fire. Freshmen Bruce Hardy, Utah's No. 

I schoolboy hero (SI. April 29), and Den- 
nis Sproul could see action at quarter- 
back. too. 

Kush also has a way of turning out 
whole herds of galloping "pony backs." 
This year’s stampede is led by Ron Cuie. 
Mark Lovett. Freddie Williams. Garland 
Evans and Stan Robinson. As for receiv- 
ers, Split End Greg Hudson (54 catches. 
788 yards and seven touchdowns last 
year) and Wingback Morris Owens (50 
receptions, 1.076 yards, nine TDs) have 
already proved that they can gather in 
most everything within reach. 

Defensively. 235-pound Linebacker 
Bob Breunig figures to plug more than a 
few of the gaps up front. Last season 
against archrival Arizona, for instance. 
Big Bad Boh did things tike make 13 tack- 
les, block a kick, intercept one pass and 
deflect another to help the Svm Devils win 
55-19 and gain a share of the Western 
Athletic Conference title with the Wild- 
cats. The ASU secondary is solid this 
season with the return of starters Bo 
Warren and Mike Haynes at the corners 
and Kory Schuknecht at weak safety. 

The schedule affords ASU little time 
to regroup its forces. "We get Houston 
and Texas Christian at home right off the 
bat." says Kush, "and then go to Mis- 
souri. That's a pretty good boot camp. 
I'll be a lot smarter about our club after 
those first three games." Which is just 
another way of saying somebody is go- 
ing to get knocked silly. 
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PACIFIC EIGHT 

Stanford's long list of golden quarter- 
backs (Frankie Albert. John Brodie, Jim 
Plunkett, etc.) might have a worthy ad- 
dition if sophomore Mike Cordova 
works out. The 6' 4" 220-pounder is not 
the best passer on the team, or the best 
field general, but he’s probably the best 
all-round man at the position. The Car- 
dinals are likely to do less passing this 
season because they have two good run- 
ners in Scott Laidlaw and Ron Inge. 

Indeed, Stanford again appears to be 
the best bet to upset USC. The offensive 
line is strong, with Keith Rowen return- 
ing for another season at tackle and frosh 
starting Guards Gary Anderson and 
Alex Karakozoff bound to be improved 
as sophs. Tackle AJ TenBruggencate 
should be able to block people with his 
name alone. There are three good wide 
receivers, led by All-Pacific Eight Bill 
Singlcr. The defense features such return- 
ees as All-America Ends Roger Stillwell 
and Pat Donovan and All-Coast Line- 
backer Gordon Riegel. 

UCLA has a new coach, Dick Vermeil, 
who has tossed aside the Wishbone and 
installed the Veer. Vermeil is determined 
not only to change formations but to 
change the Bruins' image to that of a 
mighty defensive team. He really docs 
not have much choice since UCLA lost 
its three top ground-gainers. Back to run 
the Veer is Quarterback John Sciarra 
(pronounced "sharra”), who started 
three games in ’73 and shared time with 
Mark Harmon in the rest. 

For that improved defense Vermeil has 
a talented JC transfer. 6' 4", 260-pound 
Tackle Cliff Frazier, plus All-Coast Cor- 
nerback John Nanoski and Linebacker 
Fulton Kuykendall. 

Elsewhere, the league is rife with quar- 
terback trouble. Cal’s Vince Fcrragamo 
transferred to Nebraska, conceding the 
position to Steve Bartkowski. At Oregon 
new Coach Don Read can rely on his 
tough defense, led by Tackle Reggie Lew- 
is, and an offense featuring 1,000-yard 
gainer Don Reynolds. Washington is an- 
other team going with the Veer, but still 
hopes for continued passing success. 


Washington State, led by Fullback An- 
drew Jones, second-leading rusher in the 
league in ’73, might improve on its 5-6 
record. Oregon State has lots of players 
back, which doesn't mean much after a 
2-9 season. 

BIG TEN 

"Our league hasn't changed a bit." says 
Michigan State Coach Denny Stolz. "It's 
Ohio State and Michigan on top again. 
Below that, 1 don't know of anybody 
with an outstanding football team. There 
should be a big scramble, and we hope 
to be in it." If some highly touted fresh- 
men live up to their notices, Stolz could 
take the play away from the others. Much 
depends on Quarterback Charles Baggett 
coming back strong after knee surgery. 

Pity new Iowa Coach Bob Commings. 
The Hawkeyes were 0-1 \ last year and 
start out this time vs. Michigan. UCLA, 
Penn State and Southern California. 
Northwestern also has a nasty sched- 
ule — Notre Dame and Nebraska back to 
back — and John Pont’s second season is 
not likely to be a picnic. 

The Big Ten dark horse is Minnesota, 
which was 6-2 in league competition last 
year and has won 10 of its last 14 games. 
Coach Cal Stoll has a good runner in 
Rick Upchurch, but for the third straight 
season the Gophers will be breaking in 
an inexperienced quarterback. Last 
year’s starter, John Lawing. has quit 
football to concentrate on his prelaw 
studies. “We haven’t reached Big Ten 
parity yet," says Stoll, "but we proved 
last fall we have inched closer." 

Lee Corso, who was such a success at 
Louisville, should do better than 2-9 in 
his second year at Indiana. Quinn Buck- 
ner will be following the basketball 
coach's orders to stay away from foot- 
ball (he was a fine defensive back), but 
Corso has some worthwhile returnees, es- 
pecially at the so-called "skill" positions. 
Corso envisions Quarterback Bob Kra- 
mer flinging to Receivers Trent Smock 
and Mike Flanagan. At Champaign- Ur- 
bana, the Fumbling lllini (29 lost in ’73) 
hope to hang on to the football better 
and score more than 19 touchdowns. 


Wisconsin Coach John Jardine is 
pleased with a good spring practice and 
good recruiting. The Badgers should im- 
prove behind the running of All-Big Ten 
Tailback Bill Marek and the throwing 
of Gregg Bohlig, who was No. 2 in the 
conference in passing and total offense. 
Purdue was 5-6 in Alex Agase's first 
year. This time, Agasc says, "We have 
the nucleus to be a winner." Notable in 
that nucleus are Defensive Tackle Ken 
Novak and Fullback Pete Gross. 

BIG EIGHT 

Colorado, which plummeted into a three- 
way tic with Iowa State and Kansas State 
for last place in the Big Eight in 1973, 
could take off on some kind of Rocky 
Mountain high in 1974. True, the Buffa- 
loes gave up an alarming average of 22.7 
points a game last fall, but new Coach Bill 
Mallory specializes in turning soft noses 
hard: at Miami of Ohio he not only com- 
piled an enviable 39-12 record, his Red- 
skins led the nation in total defense last 
year. Mallory, who goes around grow ling 
things like "I want II people on that ball- 
carrier!” inherits a more meritorious of- 
fensive roster. Standouts include All-Big 
Eight Guard Doug Payton and sopho- 
more Tailback Billy Waddy. 

Kansas State will get in somebody’s 
way even though the Wildcats went Col- 
orado almost one better — or almost one 
worse, as it were — by allowing an aver- 
age of 23.6 points a game last season. 
Coach Vince Gibson, who considered 
1973 a rebuilding year and had a 5-6 rec- 
ord to prove it, can expect some much- 
needed help from sophomore Lineback- 
ers Theopilis Bryant and Carl Penning- 
ton. "They're the best I've ever seen,” 
says an unblushing Gibson. Only three 
starters return to the Wildcat offense, but 
one of them is Quarterback Steve Gro- 
gan and he may be enough. 

There may be hard times at Kansas, 
for All-America Dave Jaynes, the drop- 
back artist who passed for 2,131 yards 
last fall, has graduated. While groom- 
ing replacement Scott McMichael, a red- 
shirt sophomore. Coach Don Fam- 
brough wisely plans to rely more on the 


ground game, particularly the punishing 
runs of Fullback Robert Miller. When- 
ever McMichae) does want to test his 
arm, Emmett Edwards will be around to 
do some of the wondrous things that 
made him the Big Eight's leading receiv- 
er last season. On defense. End Dean 
Zook (whose brother John plays for the 
Atlanta Falcons) and Back Kurt Knoff 
are all-conference pluses. 

Having come up with three head 
coaches in the past four years. Oklaho- 
ma Stale must now find replacements for 
12 starters. Quarterback Charlie Wcath- 
erbie sparkled as a freshman last fall, but 
a lack of good receivers may dim his lus- 
ter. One happy alternative is to hand ofT 
to Fullback George Palmer. 

Iowa State, which lost four games by 
a total of 13 points, and then upset Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma State, must again 
be rated unpredictable. One shining cer- 
tainty is that Mike Strachan. who has 
already raced for 2.364 yards, will again 
be an all-conference terror. 

SOUTHEASTERN 

In the powerful SEC. w here even a (iflh- 
or sixth-place team is a candidate for na- 
tional recognition. Florida and Auburn 
bear close scrutiny. The Gators were 
struggling last season until Don Gaffney 
stepped in at quarterback, whereupon 
they won five straight for an eventual 
7-5 record. The defense — best in the SEC 
last year — has seven returnees. Berj 
Yepremian, Garo's little brother, w ill do 
the placckicking. 

Injury and inexperience plagued Au- 
burn in 1973. The Tigers finished 6-6 and 
2-5 in the SEC. Coach Shug Jordan hopes 
to set things right with the Veer and, on 
occasion, a five-man defensive front. 
"We need to give our opponents a new 
look," Shug says. Anticipate more pass- 
ing, too, w ith the return of Quarterback 
Phil Gargis and Wide Receiver Thomas 
Gossom. who combined for two touch- 
downs in the Sun Bow l. 

The restoration of Kentucky football 
last year coincided with the dedication 
of a S 1 2 million, 57,000-seat stadium. 
More pertinent, it coincided with the ar- 
rival of Coach Fran Curci and Tailback 
Sonny Collins. The Wildcats’ 5-6 record 
may not look like much but it was the 
team's best since 1965. Curci was SEC 
Coach of the Year in one poll, and Col- 
lins, who rushed for 1.213 yards, second 
best in league history, was Player of the 
Year. 


Mississippi State, loaded with six of- 
fensive and 10 defensive returnees, is 
looking to improve last fall’s 4-5-2 rec- 
ord. Like Auburn, the Bulldogs arc going 
to the Veer and the "50" defense. “We're 
faster, quicker and have better players," 
says Coach Bob Tyler. 

Among Vanderbilt's 17 returning 
starters arc Quarterback Fred Fisher, 
who led the SEC in passing and total of- 
fense, and Defensive Back Scott Wing- 
field, who led it in interceptions. 

Mississippi was a surprising third 
in the conference last year, but grad- 
uation losses were heavy. New Coach 
Ken Cooper has a lot of rebuilding 
to do. 

ATLANTIC COAST 

North Carolina docs not have a Charlie 
(Choo Choo) Justice in its backtield, but 
it does have a James (Boom Boom) Bct- 
lerson and enough other good athletes 
to help Coach Bill Dooley's Tar Heels 
regain football respectability, despite a 
schedule that includes nonleaguc games 
against Pittsburgh, Ohio University, 
Georgia Tech and South Carolina. Of- 
fensive Guard Ken Huff, who comes 
from Coronado, Calif., and Tight End 
Charles Waddell will help make the I for- 
mation work, but the quarterback spot 
is open. The two top candidates played 
baseball during spring practice. 

Dooley's defense should be O.K.. too, 
w ith Defensive Tackle Ronnie Robinson 
and two-time All-ACC Linebacker Jim- 
my DcRatt, who is being moved to strong 
safety. He was a very good tailback as a 
freshman and "he is going to be a great 
safety,” says a Carolina assistant. "He 
has a nose for the ball. Before the sea- 
son is over he may be the best defensive 
back in the South." 

Ex-Virginia star Sonny Randle returns 
to his alma mater after a fine pro career 
and a dandy coaching record at East Car- 
olina. He inherits All-ACC Linebacker 
Dick Ambrose and Quarterback Scott 
Gardner, who was seventh in the coun- 
try in total offense last year. 

Clemson, where Red Parker is in his 
second year as head man, has a tough 
schedule (Texas A&M, Tennessee and 
Georgia) that will test such good play- 
ers as Offensive Guard Ken -Peeples. 
Duke looks impressive, with a strong de- 
fense led by still another All-ACC line- 
backer, Keith Stoneback, but it is in the 
pass-and-catch department that the Blue 
Devils probably will be at their showi- 


est. Quarterback Hal Spears has a nifty 
target in Ben Fordham. 

Wake Forest, the conference doormat 
last fall with a 1-9-1 record (the Deacons 
beat Florida State by two points in their 
opener), might do a little better, but right 
in the middle of the schedule lurk three 
straight road games: Oklahoma. Penn 
State and Maryland. However, Wake 
Forest may not be kicked around much 
longer: it has an offensive tackle candi- 
date named Richard Nixon. 

SOUTHWEST 

Bury and forget all those Aggie jokes that 
have been so popular in Dallas bars and 
at Houston cocktail parties. Texas A&M 
Coach Emory Bellard expects his team 
to be 80 to 100' ; improved in 1974, and 
nobody around the league is scoffing. 
That is because the Aggies, who had a 
5 and 6 record, led the SWC in total 
defense in 1973 and not one starter 
graduated. Last year’s team was also 
the third-highest-scoring outfit in the 
school's history: moreover, all 38 touch- 
downs were produced by freshmen and 
sophomores. 

The likely starting quarterback is 
sophomore David Walker. Mike Jay was 
No. I the first five games in '73, but Walk- 
er beat him out to start the final six, in 
which the Aggies were 3-3, losing by four 
points each to Arkansas and Rice. 

Arkansas is the other possibility to up- 
set Texas and Texas Tech. The Razor- 
backs have been down the last couple of 
seasons (5-5- 1 . 6-5 ), partly because of let- 
downs after season-opening losses to 
USC. Unfortunately, the first opponent 
this fall again will be USC. Still, Coach 
Frank Broyles has plenty of talent, no- 
tably AII-SWC Defensive Tackle Jon 
Rhiddlehoovcr. Arkansas will go with 
the Wishbone. 

Southern Methodist has Tight End Os- 
car Roan of Dallas, who caught 16 pass- 
es for 331 yards and three touchdowns 
last fall, but the Mustangs are woefully 
thin. Rice has definitely bitten off too 
much: Notre Dame, Houston, LSU, Tex- 
as and Texas Tech. But Coach Al Con- 
over seems singularly unafraid, saying. 
"You've got to play the best to beat the 
best, so we are going to challenge 'em." 
Beututg 'em wiH be another thing, but 
Conover has a good kicking game, plus 
Guard Cornelius Walker and Split End 
Ed Lofton, the latter from that famous 
cow town, Brooklyn. 

Texas Christian used the I and the 
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Wishbone last season — neither with 
great success — but is trying the Pro Set 
in 1974. The Frogs arc counting on se- 
nior Mike Luttrcll, a power runner with 
good hands. He gained 865 yards last 
year despite missing most of four games. 
Neal Jeffrey will be quarterbacking Bay- 
lor for the third straight year. The son 
of a onetime Bear All-America halfback. 
Jeffrey led the league in passing and to- 
tal offense in 1973. 

MISSOURI VALLEY 

Fans of the Tulsa Golden Hurricane in- 
sist that Rod Shoatc of Oklahoma is not 
the best linebacker in the state. That hon- 
or, they say, belongs to their own Al 
Humphrey, a 6' 3", 225-pound senior 
who was the runner-up for defensive 
player of the year in the MVC in 1973. 
Humphrey is just one reason Tulsa is fa- 
vored to win the championship over 
North Texas State and Louisville. An- 
other is Running Back Freddie Carolina, 
than whom nothing w ill be finer, wheth- 
er carrying the ball or catching passes 
from Quarterback Jeb Blount. 

A shortcoming is an offensive line that 
lacks experience, but Coach F. A. Dry 
claims his best athletes are there. “I think 
this conference has more balance than it 
has had in the past several years," he says, 
"and that will help make all of us better 
teams." 

North Texas State, which tied for the 
title in '73, is an enigma, although Coach 
Hayden Fry has a lot of transfers who 
were Texas high school hotshots. The 
Mean Green welcome back Walter 
Chapman, a defensive lineman who was 
MVC freshman of the year. 

Peacocks are known for strutting, but 
Louisville has a Peacock ( Walter, a ju- 
nior from Indianapolis) who flies. He 
carried 290 times in 1973 for 1,294 yards 
and 72 points. He also averaged 32.9 
yards per kickoff return. The school in- 
sists, however, that its nickname will 
remain Cardinals. Coach T. W. Alley 
has lost 14 starters, and the Cards do 
not figure to improve on last year's 5-6 
record. 

The fact that the MVC is still primar- 
ily a basketball circuit — or that the teams 
are evenly matched is proved by the ’73 
won-lost records: Tulsa 6-5, North Tex- 
as State 5-5-1, Louisville 5-6, New Mex- 
ico State 5-6, Wichita State 4-7, Drake 
2-9 and West Texas State 2-9. The eighth 
MVC school, Bradley, docs not field a 
football team. Commissioner Mickey 


Holmes hopes that the new NCAA rule 
limiting a school to 30 football grants a 
year will pep up the MVC. Presumably, 
prospects not vacuumed up by the Big 
Eight. Big Ten and SWC will be more 
plentiful and more talented. 

WESTERN 

While most of the attention is focused on 
Arizona and Arizona State, the rest of the 
widespread WAC is planning upsets. 
Three schools have new head coaches 
Tom Lovat at Utah, Bill Mondt at New 
Mexico and Gil Bartosh at Texas-Fl 
Paso. And Brigham Young promises to 
continue its aerial show with Quarter- 
back Gary Shcide. second-leading passer 
in the nation last year, and his favorite re- 
ceiver, Jay Miller. The Cougars also had 
a pretty good defense in ‘73, and many of 
the key men arc back, including two-time 
All-WAC Tackle Paul Linford. 

Coach Sark Arslanian had a creditable 
5-6 record his first year in charge of once- 
impotent Colorado State, but he now has 
gaping holes to fill in his offensive line 
and he must find a passer capable of get- 
ting the football to Flanker Willie Mill- 
er, who somehow found his way to Fort 
Collins from Birmingham. Ala. The best 
newcomer in the whole league might be 
Middle Linebacker Kevin McLain, a 
California JC transfer, who will call de- 
fensive signals for the Rams. 

Bartosh, who was an assistant at Tex- 
as A&M, will have his hands full bring- 
ing respectability back to UTEP. What 
he has done so far is assemble lots of new 
talent, including 25 freshmen. The Min- 
ers were 0-1 1 in 1973, so it is doubtful 
Bartosh can get over .500 his first sea- 
son. Wyoming promises to run more, 
partly because Lawrence Gaines and 
Charlie Shaw were impressive in the 
spring. Utah gets back its leading rush- 
er. Ike Spencer, and two good lineback- 
ers in John Huddleston and Rick Bars- 
ness. Too bad new Coach Lovat has 
UCLA and LSU on his schedule and the 
last three games on the road. Rill 
Mondt's New Mexico Lobos w ill use the 
pro set instead of the Wishbone. 

PC A A 

Any way you cut it, which at San Diego 
Slate is long, deep and often, the A/tccs 
are overwhelming favorites to win their 
third consecutive conference title. Yes, 
the San Diegans have lost Quarterback 
Jesse Freitas, the 1973 national leader in 
passing and total offense. And yes, eight 


all-conference players have departed. But 
no. Coach Claude Gilbert is not fretting 
one bit. 

There are even some who say that 
Quarterback Craig Penrose, a classy 
transfer from Colorado, will make every- 
one forget old Jesse What's His Name. 
All four of the Aztecs' top rushers — 
Frank Geary. Dave Darden, Bill Kramer 
and Tim Thorn — arc back, along with 
their most effective blocker. All-PCAA 
Guard Tony Bachman. Linebacker Bob- 
by Henderson and Back Monte Jack- 
son, both all-conference veterans, are 
stars on a defense that is. as Gilbert says, 
"awesome.” 

Unlike the Aztecs, who have somehow 
conspired to play eight of their games at 
home this season. San Jose State faces 
the grind of playing seven straight on the 
road. To survive that ordeal, the Spar- 
tans must rev up a sputtering running 
attack to match the aerial circus featur- 
ing Quarterback Craig Kimball, the sev- 
enth-ranking passer in the U.S. last year, 
and Wide Receiver Ike McBee. 

At Pacific, old grad Dick Bass is an 
“immortal." Immortality must be near 
for Tailback Willard Harrell, the nation's 
top all-purpose runner in 1973; he is on 
the verge of surpassing Bass's career 
rushing record. But one superman docs 
not a superteam make. 

"Considering our record last fall," 
says Fresno State Coach J. R. Boone, 
"we had an exceptional recruiting year." 
Which is another way of saying that the 
Bulldogs, who were 2-9 in '73, need all 
the help they can get. Long Beach State, 
hit by NCAA penalties on top of a 1-9-1 
season, hopes to regroup its forces un- 
der new Coach Wayne Howard. And 
Fullerton figures to be the PCAA's new 
sixth member in more ways than one. 

SOUTHERN 

Does the adage that the best offense is a 
good defense still hold up? Watch East 
Carolina this season and find out. 

Stripped of nine starters, the Pirate at- 
tack that averaged 32 points a game and 
helped East Carolina w in two straight SC 
titles is being rebuilt virtually from 
scratch. The defense, on the other hand, 
shy only two regulars from a snarly pack 
known as "Captain Crunch and the Wild 
Dogs," heeds only to be unleashed. Cap- 
tain Crunch is Linebacker Danny Kep- 
ley, a two-time All-SC choice who did 
everything last season — 93 solo tackles, 
94 assists, five interceptions, eight pass- 
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es knocked down — but declare war on 
the Union. 

"If a ballcarrier stays in bounds." says 
Pat Dye, East Carolina’s new coach. 
"Danny will make the tackle." And if 
Dye can bring into play some of the of- 
fensive expertise he learned as a long- 
time assistant to Bear Bryant, the East 
will rise again. 

Furman, Richmond. William & Mary 
may sound like a liberated law firm, but 
each is in fact a serious contender for the 
SC title. Furman is the league's upstart, 
having finished fourth in 1973 after be- 
ing picked for last, a feat that earned Art 
Baker SC co-Coach of the Year honors 
in his rookie season. Among the eight 
freshmen who started for Baker’s "Kid- 
die Corps" last fall. Quarterback David 
Whitehurst and Running Back Larry 
Robinson are now mature threats, and 
the Paladins’ secondary. No. S national- 
ly in pass defense, has surely improved 
with age. 

Jim Tait, the new head man at Rich- 
mond, inherits an 8-2 team and such prize 
packages as Quarterback Harry Knight 
and three prime receivers. On defense, 
though. Tait has been all but read out ol 
the will as only two regulars are back. 

William & Mary, coming off its first 
winning season (6-5) in seven years, is 
still in high gear offensively with its en- 
tire backfield returning, plus All-SC Dick 
Pawlewicz, a versatile "skilled end” who 
alternates as runner, blocking back and 
all-purpose receiver. 

Appalachian State has 1 1 starters re- 
turning. The Citadel 17. The Mountain- 
eers boast Quarterback Phil Cocciolctti 
and sophomore Punter Joe Parker, No. 
5 in the nation last year; the Bulldogs 
feature soph Linebacker Brian Ruff and 
Fullback Andrew Johnson, a "miniature 
Jim Brown." But between them, the two 
teams won only three conference games 
last fall and figure to establish a holding 
pattern in the second division. VMI, 
which lost Tom Schullze, its finest pas- 
ser ever, will be lucky to improve on its 
3-8 record. 

MID-AMERICAN 

As billed. Miami of Ohio is indeed the 
"Cradle of Coaches." Trouble is. that 
means that the Redskins, the stingiest de- 
fensive team around last year, are setups 
for the old cradle-robbing play. Bill Mal- 
lory, now in his first year at Colorado, is 
the latest Miami coach to be filched, and 
Dick Crum, his successor, will undoubt- 


edly be the next provided that he lives 
up to the Redskin tradition. 

Considering that Miami was the un- 
defeated Mid-Ant champion last season 
and beat Florida in the Tangerine Bowl, 
that is no small order. But Crum has 10 
starters returning, including Guard Brad 
Cousino. the 1973 MAC Defensive Play- 
er of the Year, and all-conference Offen- 
sive Tackle Mike Biehle. Steve Sauna and 
Sherman Smith will again alternate at 
quarterback, but Rob Carpenter and 
Randy Walker can hardly make up for 
the loss of Bob Hitchens, the Redskins' 
top alltime rusher. Still, Miami has a 
fighting chance of retaining its Mid-Ant 
title: at the very worst it could tumble to 
third place. 

On paper MAC runner-up Kent State, 
9-2 last year and on the upswing, has the 
edge over Miami. The double-barreled 
attack that averaged 27 points a game 
is reloaded and scents as deadly as ever. 
Big Shot No. I is AII-MACTailhack Lar- 
ry Poole, who raced for 1,063 yards and 
18 touchdowns last fall. Big Shot No. 2 
is Greg Kokal, who fired at vs ill for 1,776 
yards and seven TDs as a sophomore. 
The Golden Flashes lost their three top 
receivers but Ken Dooner, Willie Davis 
and Carlos Cato are ready replacements. 
On defense. Coach Don James can count 
on All-MAC Linemen Walt Vrabel and 
Larry Faulk. 

Although Ohio University was only 
5-5 in 1973, there is cause for cheer: nine 
starters return on offense, eight on de- 
fense. That could total up to a few time- 
ly upsets, especially if Quarterback Rich 
Bevly, a strong but erratic passer, and 
leading rushers Dave Houseton and 
L. C. Lyons get it together. 

The Toledo Rockets will again take off 
w ith Slick Gene Sw ick. the nation's sixth- 
leading passer last year, throw ing to Ran- 
dy Whateley and Don Seymour — and 
then just as likely come plummeting 
down again with a dead-cold ground 
game. It averaged only 121 yards a Sat- 
urday in 1973. Lopsided attacks have a 
way of failing, as evidenced by the fact 
that Toledo lost its third straight game 
to the alumni this spring. 

Bowling Green’s Don Nehlen calls his 
team the "No Names” for good reason. 
No fewer than 16 regulars have exited, 
and the renown of Linebacker Joe Rus- 
sell is not expected to restore the Falcons 
to last year’s 7-3 celebrity status. 
Western Michigan, strengthened by the 
return of Quarterback Paul Jorgensen 


but severely weakened on defense, must 
come out on the long end of more than 
one high-scoring game to extricate itself 
from last place. 

IVY LEAGUE 

As sure as the snowflakes that descend 
on Hanover, N.H. each football season 
come the reports that this is the year that 
Dartmouth will be dethroned as Ivy 
League champion. But the Big Green has 
won or shared the title five seasons run- 
ning, grabbing it outright last fall after 
Coach Jake Crouthamel had the gall to 
dismiss 1973 as a "rebuilding year." This 
season it may be more difficult to repeat. 

On the debit side. Dartmouth has lost 
its three top rushers and a dozen starters 
in all. Most missed will be Rick Klup- 
chak. who broke the school rushing rec- 
ord set b> Crouthamel in 1959. On the 
credit side. Quarterback Tom Snickcn- 
berger, a rangy 6' 5“ option passer. Split 
End Tom Fleming, the league’s leading 
punt returner, and All-Ivy Linebacker 
Reggie Williams are back in uniform. 

The team most likely to depose Dart- 
mouth is Penn, largely because of a pair 
of players who shattered no fewer than 
20 Quaker offensive records last fall. 
Marty Vaughn, passing for 17 TDs and 
1.926 yards, led the league and ranked 
fifth nationally in total offense. Adolph 
( Beep Beep) Belli/eare, the most produc- 
tive runner in Penn history, was the Ivy 
League's top scorer and the NCAA’s 
third-leading all-purpose rusher. 

Yale finished strong last year with five 
wins in its final six games and should con- 
tinue its momentum with 14 regulars re- 
turning. Among them is Rudy Green, the 
Ivy's top rusher. Defensively, the Elis 
must rebuild their front four. 

Harvard will be satisfied with more of 
the same from Neal Miller, the compact 
fullback who rocked Dartmouth for 1 14 
vardsand Penn for 130, and Pat Mclnal- 
ly, the 6'6 V split end who gathered in 56 
passes to finish second nationally. 

Brown, down for so long, came scram- 
bling back under rookie Coach John An- 
derson last year to equal its best Ivy rec- 
ord (4-3 ). With 1 2 starters returning and 
a bumper crop of sophomores, the Bru- 
ins look first-division bound. Cornell, 
hobbled by injuries last fall, will be hap- 
py if it can keep runners Dan Malone 
and Don Fanclli out of traction long 
enough for them to do their very formi- 
dable thing. Columbia figures to better 
Princeton in the Battle for the Bottom. 

CONTINUED 
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T ulanc, which enjoyed an unaccus- 
tomed 9-2 regular-season record, 
has more good tidings and could make 
the Top 20. The Green Wave lost only 
three defensive starters and retains such 
one-man whirlpools as Charles Hall, 
Mark Olivari. Rusty Chambers, John 
Washington and David Lee. Although 
the offense, which ranked high nation- 
ally, lost one entire side of the line, vir- 
tually every statistical leader is back, no- 
tably Quarterback Steve Foley (601 
yards rushing. 824 passing, and seven 
touchdowns). Flankers Jaime Garza and 
Tom Fortner and Fullback Lyndon 
Lasiter. 

Another team that could vault into the 
Top 20 is Miami (Fla.). Nearly every- 
one ret urns from last year's young squad, 
w hich jolted Texas 20- 1 5 and almost beat 
Oklahoma, and the undefeated freshman 
team will put more electricity in the Hur- 
ricanes. I Back Woody Thompson, na- 
tionally a leading scorer until injured, ran 
for three touchdowns against Texas and 
two against Oklahoma. Split End Steve 
Marcantonioand Tight End Phil August 
provide good reception, and Tackle Den- 
nis Harrah, fast at 259 pounds, will test 
any defense. Provoking Middle Guard 
Rubin Carter, on the other hand, will be 
suicide for any enemy offense. 

Memphis State's defense should be im- 
proved, which would suggest an even 
better season than last year's 8-2, except 
that three-fourths of the offensive back- 
field will be sophomores. Fortunately, the 
fourth position is quarterback, and 
Coach Fred Pancoast has three good men 
there— Dave Fowler (759 yards passing). 
Joe Bruner (785 yards) and Mike Robb 
(309 yards. 67 r ,‘ completed). The four 
best receivers are also in hand, but the 
Tigers must beat the bushes for runners. 

South Carolina fields most of the backs 
who made the Gamecocks' 1973 offense, 
a Veer, the biggest gainer in S.C. histo- 
ry, but the line presents a worry or four. 
Spectacular Quarterback Jeff G rantz had 
1 ,670 yards in total offense and tallied 
16 touchdowns despite being injured for 
three games. A good runner and a wick- 
ed threat as a halfback passer, Jay Lynn 


Hodgin accounted for 1,104 yards and 
12 touchdowns. He also led the team in 
kickoff returns with 344 yards, including 
a 93-yard touchdown against Houston. 

Utah State confidently claims two deep 
and talented offensive lines, unexpected 
quarterback depth behind Tom Wilson 
(1,177 yards passing), solid runners led 
by exciting little Louie Giarnmona (51 1 
yards rushing) and Fullback Jerry Cox. 
It should be noted, however, that Tail- 
back Archie Gibson (1,1 50 yards) is gone 
and that Oklahoma has been added to 
the schedule. 

Air Force Coach Ben Martin has to 
come up with a quarterback to replace 
Rich Haynic. leading yardage maker in 
service academy history. Valiantly trying 
will be left-handed reserve Mike Worden 
and converted Corncrback Ken Vaughn. 
Chris Milodragovich leads a corps of 
good tailbacks, but Jim Monahan and 
Al Bready have little experience at full- 
back and flanker. The offensive and de- 
fensive lines are both whiz-bang. 

How would you like to play all 1 1 of 
your games away from home, including 
Alabama, Mississippi and Memphis 
State? Southern Mississippi, whose sta- 
dium is being renovated, faces that pros- 
pect this year. Quarterback Jeff Bower, 
who completed 58 r ”, of his passes for 
1 .500 yards and accounted for 13 touch- 
downs, is back, while John Sawyer, Eddie 
Tate and Barry Gibson are capable 
catchers in the Veer offense. 

“We could be a pretty good country 
football team," says West Virginia 
Coach Bobby Bowden, "if our quarter- 
backing comes through." Gawrsh. Hum 
a few bars of John Denver's Country 
Roads for your city-rube opponents from 
Pittsburgh, Boston and Richmond while 
you're at it, Bobby. The departed Ade 
Dillon was a fair country quarterback, 
all right, but there is nothing much wrong 
with understudies Chuck Fiorante and 
Ben Williams, or sophomore prospects 
Kirk Lewis and Tom Loadman. Espe- 
cially when they’ll be throwing to Dan- 
gerous Danny Buggsand Marshall Mills. 
Buggs, who runs like a bunny, has scored 
a touchdown every sixth time he has 


touched the ball, gaining 624 yards at an 
average of 23.1 per reception last year. 

Pepper Rodgers, twice Coach of the 
Year in both the Big Eight and the Pa- 
cific Eight, is back home in Atlanta, and 
the probable result is a Georgia Tech 
homecoming to the ranks of the football 
powers. Only a good coach can afford 
to be colorful, and Rodgers is both. Be- 
sides, Tech has an ace defenseman named 
Randy Rhino.andwhocan compete with 
that for All-America cornerback? Rhino 
has been the nation's leading punt return- 
er and ranked high in interceptions and 
open-field tackles. Joe Harris has the 
size of another rhino at linebacker, while 
Jim Robinson is in the cheetah class at 
split end. 

Frank Maloney, coming in as succes- 
sor to Syracuse Coach Ben Schwartzwal- 
der, who retired after 25 years, arrived 
with some humility packed into his bag- 
gage. Not having seen the Orange play, 
he let the seniors pick the teams for the 
spring game. The seniors have their own 
reasons to feel humble. Last year’s Syra- 
cuse squad was the lowest-scoring since 
1948 and the most scored-upon since 
1893. But Maloney did not hesitate to 
move Quarterback Bob Mitch. Syra- 
cuse’s leading rusher and passer, to safe- 
ty. Rob Sutton, first string in ’72, left 
school, so Jim Donoghue will move in at 
quarterback. The other back positions 
need work, but the offensive line, key- 
noted by excellent Center Mike McNcc- 
ly. Guard Tom Morgan and Tackle Steve 
Scully, may be the Orange aid this year. 

Julius Caesar looked over Army and 
decided to join the Navy. That tells you 
something about the United States Mil- 
itary Academy, which had a perfect 0-10 
season. Highlights: Cal 5 1, Army 6: Penn 
State 54, Army 3; Notre Dame 62, Army 
3: Navy 51, Army 0. This Julius comes to 
the Naval Academy from Cleveland and 
plays second-string guard. A classmate 
of his is na/ned Mark Antonio, but Anto- 
nio wants no part of football. Maybe 
he knows something. 

Navy should attain much the same lev- 
el of mediocrity as last season (4-7), but 
Army will improve. Hopefully. 

CONTINUED 
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FOOTBALL 



C ollege division football is, well, it's 
different 

Instead of practicing the day before a 
game. Marietta Coach Joe McDuniel 
might order a full-scale picnic. 

Puget Sound players are motivated by 
ballads describing the hard work and 
good times of north-woods lumberjacks. 

The roar of passing freight trains caus- 
es half a dozen extra time-outs during 
games at Cornell College. 

The recruiting budget at Elizabeth 
City is S200. 

The equipment manager at Norwich 
is 92 years old. 

In his 22 years at Luther. Coach Edsel 
Schwei/er has never dropped a player. 

Rut if college division teams arc small, 
it is a matter of degree, not intensity Be- 
tween them, the NCAA and the NAIA 
preside over 600 “small colleges,” pro- 
viding for championship competition in 
four different divisions. And curiously, 
even though major-college football con- 
siders playoffs unw ieldy, if not unimag- 
inable. all the smalls determine their 
champions in precisely that fashion. The 
NCAA Division II and 111 winners last 
season were Louisiana Tech (12-1) and 
Wittenberg (12-0). The NAIA titlists 
were Abilene Christian (ll-l) and 
Northwestern of Iowa ( 12-0). 

Five teams in particular are expected 
to play decisive roles in championship 
competition. Abilene Christian is strong 
again, even though the Wildcats have lost 
NAIA total-offense and passing leader 
( lint Longlcy. They have not lost Tail- 
back Wilbert Montgomery, Despite 
missing one game and not starting until 
the fifth week. Montgomery scored 37 
touchdowns last year to break the 
school's career record in his freshman 
season. He rushed for 1.181 yards at a 
gaudy 6.5 yards per carry Montgomery's 
technique may be ditlicult to stop, hut 
il'seasy todescrihe. "I don't really think 
about where I’m going." he says. “I just 
try to lind the people in the secondary 
and run away from them." 

1 1 will be impossible to duplicate Long- 
ley, who guided the Wildcat offense to 
38 points and 478 yards per game. But 


Quarterback Coach Ted Sitton. who nur- 
tured both Longlcy and former All- 
America Jim Lindsey, has a competent 
man in strong-armed Toby York, 
I hough forced to work with a new batch 
of receivers, York does benelii from a 
veteran offensive line Seven defensive re- 
turnees are led by Middle Guard Chip 
Marlin. Among the new starters is Tack- 
le Raymond Crosier, a quarterback 
transfer from SML . 

NCAA member Jackson State has a 
running back it wouldn't let go for all 
the Wilbert Montgomerys and Archie 
Griffins in the world. In fact, the Mis- 
sissippi school is pushing Walter Payton 
for nothing less than the Heisnian Tro- 
phy . Wi'h more livc-touehdovv n days like 
the one Payton had against Morris 
Brown last year he might rate consider- 
ation. Certainly . Pay ton is interested, but 
there is a little George C. Scott in him. 
"Yeah, I would like to win it." he says, 
"hut if I did I'd give it hack as a gesture 
to show how small schools have been 
slighted over the years." 

Payton led the NCAA smalls in scor- 
ing last season with 24 touchdowns. 13 
extra points and one 25-yard licld goal. 
An All-America, he averaged l()J yards 
per game rushing as the Tigers finished 
9-2 and tied for first in the Southwestern 
Athletic Conference. Unfortunuiclv, not 
too many Mississippians knew about all 
this until Governor William Waller stood 
up and told evei yone w hat a tine job Pay - 
ton and his teammates had done. 

Also back are the leading SW AC pas- 
ser. Jimmy Lewis, and the top receiver. 
Rodney Phillips. Tackle Jackie Slater 
beads a veteran line, but the defense 
needs rebuilding. 

MeNcese State goes into a potentially 
murderous regular-season schedule with 
aplomb. The Cowboys face the winners 
of the last four national championships. 
Southland Conference neighbors I ouisi- 
ana Tech (1973) and Arkansas Stale 
(1970) and Eastern independent Dela- 
ware (1971 and '72 1 . McNeesc lost only 
three games last year, two by three points 
and another by two points. 

Thirty-seven lettermcn return, includ- 


ing Quarterbacks Johnnie Thibodeaux 
and Glen Moreau, who combined for 
1 ,428 yards and 1 3 touchdow n>. 1 he top 
receiver is Gary Broussard, and the Cow - 
boys have a line tailback in Marshall Hig- 
ginbotham. hut Coach Jack Poland is 
bunking most on Tackle James L iles. Key 
defensive personnel include Linebacker 
Mike Ratcliff. End Eddie Riley and 
Tackle Chester Clark. 

I- ike McNcesc Stale. Big Sky cham- 
pion Boise State is still smarting from a 
narrow loss to Louisiana Tech. The 
Broncos met up with the Bulldogs in the 
Division II semifinals and lost 38 34 in 
the last 12 seconds of play . 

Qua rterback .1 i m VI c M i I Ian once aga i n 
directs the crushing attack, which aver- 
aged 36 points per game and led Divi- 
sion II teams in total offense. McMillan 
passed for 1.525 yards and 17 touch- 
downs last season, completing 62' , of his 
tosses. The air game will be helped by 
the return of top rushers John Smith and 
Chester Grey. Terry Hint replaces his 
All-America brother Don at wide receiv- 
er. and the defense is well-stocked in the 
line and at linebacker. 

Though only a Division III team. W it- 
tenberg placed fourth among all small 
colleges in the final Associated Press poll 
last year, anil Dave Maurer w on a Coach 
of the Year award. Maurer, who has 
turned out two national champions and 
three unbeaten teams in his live seasons 
with the Tigers, should have another 
powerhouse. 

Thirteen starters arc buck, including 
5’ 5" Tailback Glenn Hendrix, who 
gained 1,124 yards, and Halfback Bill 
Reid, whoscorcd 1 3 touchdow ns. Vacan- 
cies remain at quarterback and in the 
offensive line, but at Wittenberg it's the 
defense that counts. 

While compiling 19 consecutive win- 
ning seasons 10 of them good enough 
to capture the Ohio Conference cham- 
pionship the Tigers have shut out near- 
ly one-fourth of their opponents. All- 
League selections Antone Strothers 
(tackle). Rod Ridgeway (end) and Art 
Thomas (linebacker) vs ill do their best 
to continue the tradition. end 



The Marina has a gas-saving, 
single carburetor version of our 
MGB engine, proven reliable 
in over 2 billion miles of driving. 
A great engine went in. And 
economy comes out— over 
20 miles per gallon. 


The Marina has positive rack 
and pinion steering like our 
Jaguar. When that goes in, re- 
sponsive handling comes out. 


The Marina has a rugged trans- 
mission and fade-resistant disc 
brakes like our Triumph. We 
put them In so driving satisfac- 
tion and confidence come out. 


The Marina has a strong body 
shell whose torsional stiffness 
is greater than that of our 
rugged Land Rover. When 
strong construction goes in. 
durability comes out. 


For the name of your nearest Austin Marina dealer, 
dial (600) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. Toll free 


Austin Marina. $2,949* ( 

The tough economy car from British Leyland. a 


Manufacturer's suggested retail price P.O.E. Does not include 
inland transportation, local taxes and preparation charges. 
British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, N. J. 07605. 



Tenneco brings premium fresh ' * 
fruits and vegetables plus * 
dates, almonds, and raisins to 
market under its Sun Giant* brand. * 
Most of this produce comes 
from 2,000 independent growers ,i 
in the great agricultural valleys 


Tenneco’s J I Case Company 
manufactures a full line 
of powerful tractors for 
farmers around the world. 


Another Tenneco service 
to farmers and food 
processors is the wide 
selection of shipping 
containers and protective 
packaging offered by 
our Packaging Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Tenneco supplies 
chemicals and 
petrochemicals to 
the makers of rubber, 
fertilizer, and 
• pesticides-all ! 
important to 
agriculture. 


Tenneco’s Newport News Shipyard builds 
great ships for trade and defense and 
is currently expanding to build giant 
tankers to help bring home vital energy. 


Tenneco Oil drills around 
the clock and around the 
world for new sources 
of energy. 


Our Walker 
Manufacturing 
exhaust systems are 
in use on one out of 
every four vehicles 
on the nation’s 
roads today, 
including many 
farm vehicles. 


A Tenneco natural gas pipeline under 
construction. Buried 6 ft. deep beneath 
farmland and countryside, Tenneco pipelines 
deliver clean burning natural gas dependably, 
without interference from weather or traffic. 





Agriculture: 

High on the list of 
Americas growing industries. 

And Tenneco has a part in it. 


Food. 

The most basic of human needs. 

And, today a growing demand we hear from 
around the world. 

Other countries are looking to 
America's broad farm acreage for help in 
meeting their nutritional needs. 

All of which points to an exciting 
future for the U.S. farmer. 

Tenneco is part of that future. Not just 
in farming— for growing is a minor part of our 
agricultural involvement— but as packers and 
marketers of agricultural produce, and as a 
worldwide manufacturer of farm machinery. 

Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco, our 
agricultural division, is a leading marketer 
of fresh produce under the Sun Giant 1 ’ brand 
name. It serves as the marketing agent for 
over 2,000 independent growers. Through 
our marketing facilities and expertise, these 
farmers have gained access to new 
and enlarged markets. At the same time, the 
consumer receives a premium product 


through such techniques as hydro-cooling, 
which permits certain fruits and vegetables 
to be picked at flavorful maturity and survive 
shipment without over-ripening. 

Increased farm productivity calls for 
improved machines. Our J I Case tractor 
division builds farm machinery that does 
more work, yet provides more comfort and 
safety for the farmer. 

Our line reaches from garden tractors 
to mid-sized David Brown tractors to giant 
4-wheel drive Case machines. Manufactured 
and sold here and abroad. 

Where demands are great, so is the 
opportunity. Tenneco is heavily involved in 
other areas of growing demand. Such as 
energy, shipbuilding, pipelining, chemicals, 
packaging, auto components and land 
development. 

Challenges all— but Tenneco has 
grown on challenges. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 . 


Tenneco 



For free color brochureand name of nearest dealer write: LA-Z-BOY, THE CHAIR PEOPLE'", Dept. 31S, Monroe, Michigan 48161. 




by HAROLD PKFhRSON 


PEOPLE 


When Eddie Sutton left Creigh- 
ton University to become the 
new buskctbull coach at Arkan- 
sas, his family stayed behind in 
Omaha so that the children 
could finish school there. In the 
absence of Father, who was busy 
recruiting and getting his pro- 
gram established, one of Sut- 
ton's young sons started slipping 
into his mother's bed at night. 
Sutton consulted his old college 
psychology texts and, on one of 
his visits home, advised the 
youngster that though he might 
be lonesome and a bit afraid, the 
practice would have to stop. 
Well. Sutton finally got settled in 
Fayetteville, and on the first day 
of his summer basketball clinic 
his wife arrived from Omaha 
with the broad. In fact. Sutton 
was standing in front of the field 
house talking with about 10 high 
school coaches when Sean, his 
youngest son. yelled out the car 
window, "Hey, Dad, nobody 
slept with Mother while you 
were gone." 

Colleen O’Connor, who is run- 
ning for Congress as a Democrat 
in San Diego County District, 
displayed her interest in ecology 
by taking a two-mile swim in the 
Pacific Ocean to protest a pro- 
posal that offshore oil wells be 
drilled in Southern California. 
On emerging, she delivered a 
toweling-off line. “If I can han- 
dle the sharks in the Pacific," she 
said, "I might be able to handle 
the jellyfish in politics.” 

Tectotaling Gary Player asked 
for a glass of water during prac- 
tice for the Hartford Open, and 
things began to happen. An at- 
tendant mistakenly handed him 
a gin and tonic. Player threw it 
down in one gulp, and then he 
got drunk immediately. "Ab- 
solutely drunk," Player swears. 
"I couldn't see. My mouth 
wouldn't work right. I couldn’t 
hit a practice ball or putt. I went 
home and slept until a quarter 
to six. When you don’t drink, it 
hits you that way." When the 



Dejanovich. the defensive line 
coach, was living in the basement 
of the home of another Detroit 
assistant. Chick Harris. "People 
won't lease to me when they hear 
I'm with the Wheels," says De- 
janovich, who recently left Van- 
couver of the ( anadian Football 
League to seek a better life in 
the WFL. "Three times I've 
made deposits and three times 
they've given my money back. 
Once I offered the people SI .700. 
That was two months' rent plus 
the deposit, which is a lot of 
money." With classes about to 
begin, Dejanovich, father of 
three school-age children, has his 
wife "looking into motels with 
kitchenettes.’’ 


tournament began. Player still 
seemed thoroughly under the in- 
fluence. He finished in a tie for 
52nd. 

A straw vote for the Vice Pres- 
idency, taken at the Lane Coun- 
ty Fair in Eugene, Ore. before 
the President made his choice, 
conferred the nomination on lo- 
cal favorite Senator Mark Hat- 
field, followed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Barry Cioldwatcr. F.lliol 
Richardson and Ronald Rea- 
gan. Evel Knicvel ran a dcad- 
even race with Massachusetts 
Senator Edward Kennedy. Out 
of 6,500 ballots cast, each re- 
ceived eight. 

Al Collins, general manager of 
the Baltimore Comets of the 
North American Soccer League, 
has announced that the club will 
remain in Baltimore next season 
despite offers from two other cit- 
ies. Collins rejected outright a 
bid from some Dallas men rep- 
resenting an unnamed city in 
Florida. And he says he didn't 
find the other deal loo enticing, 
either. It was from Custer City. 
Ok la. "I found Oklahoma on the 
map," Collins says. "But I 
couldn't find Custer City." 

Beagle Oil. That's what Orioles 
Ross Grimslcy and Jim Palmer 
had rubbed on their arms before 
some recent pitching successes, 
according to reports in a Balti- 
more paper. Angry beagle buffs 
soon were heard from. “I’m ap- 
palled at the thought of this can- 
nibalistic thing you do to poor 
pups just to make your elbow 
greasy," one outraged animal 
lover wrote. "I find the use of 
this oil a serious threat to the 
world's beagle population. Any 
further use will force me to con- 
tact the SPCA." The letter was 
signed, "Snoopy, an ex-fan." 
Trainer Ralph Salvon (that's 
really his name) soothed the cor- 
respondent by explaining that 
the stuff in question, an ointment 
used on racehorses and grey- 
hounds, is actually “Bigeloil.” 


Grimslcy and Palmer are now 
out of the doghouse. 

♦ Two men using their heads.’ 
Well. Oscar Gamble. Cleveland 
Indian outfielder, doesn't really 
seem to need all that hair pro- 
jecting from under his cap in 
order to protect himself from in- 
jury. And Tom Higgins, starting 
middle guard for North Carolina 
State, could perhaps use more 
padding than his "S" for State 
tonsure. 

Bob Lilly's Cowboy Insider is 
published weekly in Dallas to 
satisfy fans who do not get 
' enough information about the 
Cowboys in the daily papers to 
sate their appetites. Recently 
the subscription department re- 
ceived an order from a resident 
of the Oklahoma State Prison. 
The check was made out to Bob 
Lilly's Outsider. A Freudian 
slip? 

Shifting from the slopes to the 
sea, Jean-Claude Killy tried the 
liquid version of skiing off the 
Cote d'A/ur. Ignominiously, he 
wound up with a broken nose. 
Those briny moguls just don't 
stay stationary. 

The winless Detroit Wheels were 
having trouble finding a home, 
but one of their poor coaches 
was at least as badly off. Owen 


Middle Linebacker Paul Clanton 
of the University of Minnesota 
is a notable strong man. Glan- 
lon says he developed the tre- 
mendous power in his arms and 
upper torso by weight lifting— 
and operatic singing. Last winter 
he played the lead, Don Alfonso, 
in the university's production of 
Cost Fan Tune, and his long- 
range goal is to make the big 
league by playing with the New 
York Met. In fact, he has already 
worked out with the Met once. 
"In singing, you exercise to in- 
crease your chest cavity and di- 
aphragm muscles." Glanton 
says. "There's a tie-in with foot- 
ball conditioning." 
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baseball / Pat Jordan 


Season of 
pride 

and tension 

Uncertainty over when his 3,000th 
hit will come makes Al Kaline edgy 


T iger Stadium in Detroit is one of the 
last of the old, majestic, steel-gir- 
dered ball parks and everything in it is 
painted a dark forest green. But the grass 
is no longer green, and in right field it is 
dying. 

Starting when he was 18, Al Kaline 
roamed gracefully through the seasons 
over that grass, but in this, his 22nd year 
with the Tigers, he has not played one 
inning on it. As if in mourning, the grass 
has withered, turned brown. Kaline is the 



team's designated hitter now. and he 
spends most of his time in the dugout. 
waiting. During pregame practice he 
does not go out to the dying grass in right. 
He prefers to shag fly balls and chat with 
the pitchers in left field. When he played 
right field for the Tigers. Kaline was se- 
lected to IS All-Star teams and won 10 
Golden Glove awards for his fielding ex- 
cellence. He says he is glad he doesn’t 
play there anymore. "I can't reach balls 
1 used to catch," he says, "and I don’t 
want to embarrass myself." 

When he was 20. Kaline hit .340 and 
became the youngest player ever to win 
a batting championship. He never won 
another, nor did he ever hit as high as he 
did that year. 1955. Because of his in- 
ability to recapture that golden season, 
some baseball fans believe that he never 
truly fulfilled the potential he exhibited 
in his youth. "I was lucky that year," 
Kaline maintains. "Everything fell in 
place.” Still, he has a lifetime average of 
.299 and batted .379 in the 1968 World 
Series. Now. in the December of his ca- 
reer. he needs just 22 hits to become only 
the 12th player and the first American 
Leaguer since 1925, when both Eddie 
Collins and Tris Speaker did it. to amass 
3,000 or more career hits. 

Three thousand is a number that elud- 
ed Joe DiMaggio. Ted Williams, Babe 
Ruth and others more renowned than 
Kaline, and that is why he did not retire 
last year, as he had wanted to, but re- 
turned for one more season of wailing 
in the dugout for each time at bat. He 
thought he was a cinch to get his 3,000th 
hit this year, but now he is not so sure. 
He might have to begin another season, 
he says. If he has to. he will, because he 
is determined to reach that goal. It is the 
first and only one he has ever set for him- 
self as a major league ballplayer. 

"People ask me was it my goal to play 
in the majors for 20 years, was it my goal 
to get 3,000 hits someday? Lord knows, 
I didn't have any goals, I tell them. My 
only desire was to be a baseball player. I 
never wanted to be a flashy personality 
or anything like that. I'm a straight ac- 
tor, that’s the way I am and the way I 
played the game. 1 was' blessed with a 
good body that didn’t put on weight, and 
that helped, too. But most of all I never 
looked ahead at anything else. I had no 
desire to have a big job during the off- 
season. My only concern was to keep 
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myself in shape for the spring. You can't 
blame guys today for always looking 
ahead to what they’ll do out of baseball. 
But you can look ahead too often and 
forget what you should be doing now. 
You forget what got you there. I could 
hang on for a few more years, but I won’t. 
This is a young man’s game and like ev- 
erything. it comes to an end.” 

Now that there is something he wants 
out of baseball beyond playing each 
game. A) Kaline no longer enjoys it as 
he once did. In his younger days he used 
to play a little boy’s game, a game in 
which he raced flies to the warning track 
with such obvious relish that his attitude 
was infectious. He says of that younger 
self. "I knew I had certain skills then and 
that made me unbelievably relaxed and 
confident." Now that he no longer has 
those skills, now that he no longer plays 
the game, but must sit and wail each night 
in the dugout merely for his turns at bat. 
he has grown edgy. "He's moody a lot 
these days," says a Tiger executive. "He’s 
anxious to get his 3.000th hit and then 
retire. But there are other things both- 
ering him, too. Like many athletes who 
have to retire someday, he doesn’t know 
what he wants to do next." "Baseball is 
the only job I ever had," says Kaline. "It 
got me out of the slums of Baltimore. It 
gave me everything I have in life. It gave 
me a challenge every day of my life. What 
do I do without that challenge? I’ve al- 
ways been realistic about the outside 
world. It's a real jungle. Here I am in 
this little padded room where everything 
is great. Out there it’s different. Oh. I 
could take a job with the Tigers or in busi- 
ness, but 1 don’t know if I want that. I 
only know that I'm not worrying so much 
about getting my 3,000th hit as I am 
about what I’m gonna do after it." 

On a day last week when the Tigers 
were to meet the Angels in an eight 
o'clock game. Tiger Stadium was all but 
deserted. It was a hazy, muggy afternoon 
and Al Kaline fidgeted and sweated in 
his uniform as he stood beside the vis- 
iting team’s dugout and watched three 
men set up a television camera that would 
soon film him and a fourth man in a com- 
mercial for Ford Motor Company. The 
fourth man, holding a microphone in his 
hand, stood beside Kaline and nervously 
tried to make small talk. Finally, the men 
behind the camera called out "O.K." 
The man beside Kaline raised the micro- 


phone to his mouth and said, ‘'Every 
Tiger fan who is more than a teen-ager 
remembers how Al Kaline won a batting 
championship in only his second full sea- 
son in the major leagues. He is a living 
legend in Detroit and a sure bet. . . 
Kaline rotated his neck, stretching his 
muscles, limbering up while standing 
still. The man with the microphone said 
something about “the thrill of his 3,000th 
hit." Kaline just stood there, his right 
foot slightly forward, hands on hips, 
the hips tilted down to his right, shoul- 
ders lilted down to his left. Somehow, 
the thrill was absent. 


THE WEEK 

(Aim. 25-30) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml VMPQT whole business of 
IN L VV L 0 1 pressure is crazily over- 
rated," said Walter Alston, whose Dodgers 
have been accused of succumbing to it in re- 
cent weeks. Bui last week they flourished, 
winning four of five and increasing their mar- 
gin over the Reds to 3 l /i games. Andy Mes- 
sersmith won his 15th and 16th and Steve 
Garvey had five hits in a 7-6 squeaker over 
the Cubs. 

With Joe Morgan out with a hand injury 
and Johnny Bench going 2 for 18. Cincin- 
nati was 3-2. Taking up some of the slack 
were Pete Rose, whose two-run single over- 
came the Expos 3 -1. and Terry Crowley, 
who doubled across the decisive run in a 
4-3 tussle with the Phillies. 

Atlanta split six games, twice beating 
Montreal behind the slugging of Ralph Garr. 
who tripled across two runs in the ninth in 
a 4 2 win and had a three-run homer in a 
7-2 game. 

"Sugar is going up in price, and the only 
way I can eat candy is to play every day," 
said Houston’s Cliff Johnson, a lover of 
sweets. All season he has sought to impress 
other clubs enough to trade for him and. 
he hopes, make him a well-paid full-time 
player. His fifth pinch homer of the year, 
which put him within one of tying the ma- 
jor league mark, left the Mots with a sour 
taste and a 3 -2 loss. In all, the Astros were 
3-3 as Don Wilson opened and closed the 
action with victories over the Phillies. 

Like Johnson. Dave Kingman of San 
Francisco was trying to bolster his trade 
value. On a .476 hitting spree, he tripped 
up the Cubs with a ninth-inning single, fin- 
ished off the Pirates with another game- 
winner in the llth and slugged a threc- 
rominued 
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A TENNESSEE WOODSMAN can earn $35 
a cord hauling hard maple to Jack Daniel’s. 
Other distillers wouldn’t pay him a dime. 

You see, other distillers don’t use hard maple the 
way we do. It’s trucked to the Hollow and 
burned till all that remains is charcoal. Then we 
tamp this charcoal 12 feet deep in vats. And 
seep our whiskey through the vats 
to mellow its taste. 

At $35 a cord, our 
woodsmen are glad 
we’ve never abandoned 
this old-time way of 
making whiskey. A sip, 
we believe, and you’ll be 
pleased we never will. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The first Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government 



INVENTIONS WANTED 

Manufacturers need new products. Your invention, new 
product or idea developed for cash/royalty sales by pro- 
fessional organization. Write or call for FREE Booklet, 
How to Safeguard. Develop ft Market Inventions to In- 
dustry." No idea is too small.?* 1 

LAWRENCE PESKA ASSOCIATES, INC. 

500V Fifth Avenue. New York. N. Y. 10036 (212) 354-9696 

~HOPE ^ 

The most beautiful word in the world 

. . . and a Project to go with it 

PROJECT 


Dent. A. Washinoton. D. C. 20007 


FACTORY SECONDS 

UNPOLISHED — FULL SIZED PIPES 

GENUINE IMPORTED 
BRIAR from 
production line of 

^$ 5 . 00 -$ 10.00 

^ PIPES 



These pipes of genuine imported bria 
laken ouf of the factory production line of 
SS 00 lo S10 00 famous name pipes before 
final smoolhing and polishing due lo defects 
which do not impair their smoking quality. 
Smoke them "as is" or wax & polish them 
yourself for a handsome natural finish. Limited 
supply . Act today. Good in U.S.A. only 
order to a customer. 

WALLY FRANK LTD. DeprFSi84 
132CHURCHST..NEWYORK, NY 10007 j 

I enclose SS 00 Send me postpaid the 6 pipe ■ 
assortment ( ny residents add sales tax) 

PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 1 


BASEBALL continu'd 

run homer against the St. Louis Cardinals. 

.Long-suffering Randy Jones was again vic- 
timized by lack of offensive support from 
his San Diego teammates. Seven times this 
year the Padres have failed to score when 
Jones was the starting pitcher, and last week 
came the sixth and seventh games in which 
they have provided him but one run. 

LA 83-48 CIN 80-52 ATL 73-59 
HOUS 68-63 SF 56-73 SD 50-83] 

Ml P A QT lwo Eastern clubs 
IML LRU I had winning records for 
the week: Pittsburgh ( page 24) and New 
York. The Mets utilized line pitching and 
timely hitting to win five of six games. Tom 
Seaver defeated Houston 7-0. but Ray Sa- 
dccki upstaged him, tossing his first shut- 
out since 1971 and driving in the game's 
only run as he downed the Braves, then 
beating them again 4-2. It took a three-run 
bottom of the ninth for the Mets to nip the 
Astros 5-4 as Felix Millan brought in the 
tying run with a squeeze bunt and Rusty 
Staub singled across the clincher. And Ben- 
ny Ayala became the first National Lea- 
guer since Cuno Barragan in 1961 to hit a 
home run in his first major league at bat. 

St. Louis. 2-3, fell to second place de- 
spite five stolen bases by Lou Brock, who 
increased his total lo 93. Lynn McGlothen 
stymied the Padres 5-1, and John Curtis 
squelched them 3-1 with a onc-hitter. 

Montreal and Chicago were both 2-4. but 
the Expos did smite the Reds 1 1 3 as Bob 
Bailey drove in five runs. And the Cubs 
took a doublchcader from the Padres, 5-1 
in 12 innings and 4-3 with the aid of two 
errors. 

Philadelphia. 1-4. scored a mere 12 runs. 
Asked if team morale was holding up. Man- 
ager Danny Ozark replied, "Morality at 
this point isn't a factor." 

PITT 69-62 ST. L 68-64 PHIL 64-67 
MONT 60-69 NY 58-71 CHI 54-75 

A I PAQT Strange things happened 
ML CMC) I to Boston. Oh, the Red 
Sox did knock off the White Sox twice, but 
in threeother games — all losses — they scored 
only twice. It almost seemed that Boston 
had banned the home run, for the Sox did 
not hit any last week and have had just one 
in their last 18 games. Rightfielder Dwight 
Evans, who had not erred in 192 games, 
had two miscues in one inning. Worst of 
all was the growing roster of ailing pitch- 
ers. Added to Rick Wise (already on the 
disabled list) were Dick Drago (arm trou- 
ble), Bob Veale (bursitis') and Juan Ma- 
richal (prostate problems). 

New York, 4-1, moved to within four 
games of Boston with victories that came 
in a variety of ways. Pat Dobson blanked 
the Twins 5-0, lowering his ERA for his 


past 13 starts to 2.25. A pair of four-run 
seventh-inning uprisings put down the Twins 
and White Sox, the latter outburst featur- 
ing three errors and only one hit. And Larry 
Gura earned his first Yankee w'in by beat- 
ing Nolan Ryan and the Angels 2-1. 

Ross Grimsley picked up his 15th vic- 
tory and Mike Cuellar his 16th, but Bal- 
timore scored only four times in three other 
contests and lost them all. 

Cleveland's Rico Carty. recently obtained 
from the Mexican League, had 17 hits in 
30 times up as the Indians won four of 
seven games. Jim and Gaylord Perry both 
stopped the Royals with live-hitters. 

Why has Milwaukee lost 22 of 37 since 
the All-Star break .’ Because the Brewers have 
averaged only 2.8 runs a game. Last week: 
seven runs, one victory, four defeats. 

With two out in the ninth and a 3-2 count. 
Gene Lamont of Detroit homered to tie 
Texas 5-5. Ron Leflore followed that with 
a double, and Gary Sutherland won the 
game with a single. The victory went to 
John Hiller (15-8) and left him just one 
short of equaling the league record for re- 
lief wins. 


BOS 72-58 NY 68-62 CLEV 65-64 
BALT 65-65 MIL 62-70 DET 61-70 


A I \A/PQT Wilh lhc Ro Y a ’ s setting 

ML vVLO I too close for comfort, 
the A's spurted to a 4-1 week, widening 
their lead to 6>/i games. Catfish Hunter got 
his 20th win by beating the Brewers 3-1. 
And Claudell Washington went 5 for 5 the 
day before his 20th birthday, exhibiting his 
newfound ability to hit inside pitches, as 
the A's pounded the Tigers 10-5. 

Also hitting vigorously was Kansas City's 
Hal McRae, but he alone could not keep 
the Royals from losing four of six. Even 
though he had five doubles and seven RBIs 
in a doubleheader with Cleveland, the best 
Kansas City could do was split. 

Ranger home attendance surpassed the 
previous full-season high for the Washing- 
ton-Texas franchise, reaching 1,038,994. 
Ferguson Jenkins won for the 19th time, 
and Dave Nelson became the first player 
since 1969 to steal second, third and home 
in one tour of the bases. 

Chicago, 3-3, swept a twin bill from Cleve- 
land by identical 8-5 scores and beat Bos- 
ton 3-0 as Bart Johnson pitched his second 
straight shutout. 

Bert Blylcven won a pair of four-hitters 
for Minnesota, the second a 3-2 game in 
which he struck out 14 Red Sox. 

California's Nolan Ryan became the first 
pitcher to' get 300 strikeouts in three con- 
secutive years, leaving nine Brewers in a 
froth as he won his 17th game, 9-2. 


OAK 76-56 KC 69-62 TEX 68-65 
CHI 65-67 MINN 64-68 CAL 52-80 
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Lett to rignt |4uo/, uins. I/UJ5. Most styles 520 to 540 


SLIP-ONS 

Get Top Billing 


For business or out-on-the-tovvn, Jarman 
slip-ons are just right with your suits and 
sport jackets. They say “fashion"— quietly, 
elegantly. They say "quality"— emphatically 
convincingly. It adds up to value. At your 
local Jarman dealer's. 

(Jarman . 50 years 

of quality shoe- 

makine, 1924-1974) ft UU 


JARMAN SHOE CO.. NASHVILLE. TENN. . A DIVISION O' <S}K[f*fi[K&<Q<Q> ® Tmj APPAREL COMPANY 
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tennis /Joe Jares 


V for victory, as in 1 /i/as 

The hottest player on the pro circuit has been 22-year-old Guillermo 
Vilas of Argentina, who in two months won four tournaments and $70,000 


I t seems perfectly fitting, in a year that 
already has seen the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia eliminated from Davis Cup com- 
petition, a 39-year-old institution (Ken 
Rosewall) reach the final at Wimbledon 
and a 17-year-old Swede (Bjorn Borg) 
conquer most of Europe, that the hot- 
test player in the world through most of 
the summer should be an Argentine au- 
thor and bongo drummer. A boxer like 
Carlos Monzon, a race driver like Juan 
Fangio, perhaps a soccer star or a gau- 
cho who slings a mean bola — we can ac- 
cept all these with no credibility strain. 
We even got used to a fine golfer from 
Buenos Aires, Roberto de Vincenzo. But 
a world-class tennis player from Argen- 
tina is a novelty, just right for charm- 
ingly topsy-turvy 1974. His name is Guil- 
lermo Vilas. 

Pronounce it with a hard G. Gee-yer- 
mo Vee-las. He is 22 and comes from 
Mar del Plata (Silver Sea), one of Ar- 
gentina’s largest resort cities. Going into 
the U.S. Open, which started last week 
at Forest Hills in the traditional sieam- 
bath weather, Vilas was in a close battle 
with Borg for first place in the Commer- 
cial Union Grand Prix, in which the top 
point earner in the major tournaments 
earns himself a juicy S 100,000 at year’s 
end. That would be 1,020,000 Argentine 
pesos. 

Vilas has thrust himself into the ten- 
nis big time with a post-Wimbledon 
surge. In July he won the Swiss Open, 
beating Spain's Manuel Orantcs, won the 
Dutch Open over Barry Phillips-Moore 
and lost in the final of the Washington 
Star-News International to Harold Sol- 
omon. In August he won at Louisville 
over Chile's Jaime Fillol, reached the 
quarters at Indianapolis and enjoyed his 
finest tournament in Toronto, beating 
Borg, Tom Okker and Orantes en route 
to the singles title. He also took the dou- 
bles. The week before Forest Hills he 
reached the semis of the U.S. Pro Cham- 
pionships at Brookline, Mass. In seven 
weeks his record was 34-3 and he had 
won S70.000. The late heavyweight box- 
er Luis Firpo might have been the Wild 
Bull of the Pampas, but he never had a 
two months' charge to glory and cash to 
match Vilas’. 

In Argentina the tennis boom is still a 
relative whisper, but Vilas obviously is 
going to turn up the volume. Last week 
a tennis match was shown on Argentine 
television, a first in that nation. It was a 
taped replay of Vilas' victory over Fillol 


at Louisville. The weekly mass-circula- 
tion, general-interest magazine Genie 
(People) recently abandoned its cover- 
girl format for the first time and put Vilas’ 
picture up front. 

"I am the No. I sports man in Ar- 
gentina.” Vilas says matter-of-fact ly. 
"Of course, in Argentina we don't have 
too many sports man. When 1 play a 
match, in five minutes the news is there." 

Not surprisingly, he is the best player 
ever produced by his country, and his 
noted presence at Forest Hills provided 
the tennis-trivia specialists with some in- 
spiration (there is always some awe-in- 
spiring fellow around who not only 
knows that Frankie Parker was the U.S. 
champion in 1944 and 1945 but that his 
real name is Pajkowski). Last Friday af- 


ternoon, when rain had postponed the 
matches and the players' lounge in the 
old Tudor-style clubhouse was jammed 
and all the backgammon boards in use, 
a group of oldtimers gathered by a win- 
dow overlooking the soggy courts and 
tried to dredge up the names of good Ar- 
gentine players of the past. They could 
produce only four - . Alejo Russell, Enri- 
que Morca, Maria Weiss and Geraldo 
Weiss. 

There was even speculation among the 
trivialists, warming to their subject, that 
Vilas is the best non-U. S.-traincd South 
American male player of all time. Ecua- 
dor’s Pancho Segura went to the Univer- 
sity of Miami, you sec, and Peru's Alex 
Olmedo was polished at USC and adopt- 
ed— some would say kidnapped — for the 

coniinurd 


SOUTH AMERICA HAS PRODUCED GOOD PLAYERS. BUT VILAS IS ARGENTINA'S FIRST 
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The telephone company had a problem. 
We answered it. 

By telephone. 



When a business has more than 
3,000 busy vehicles on the road, 
you can expect a lot of small claims 
for bent fenders and the like. 

But Southern New England Telephone 
had another concern. They wanted to 
minimize complaints about the handling 
of these small claims. 


So when Employers of Wausau took on the 
phone company’s auto liability insurance last year, 
we proposed a change. Instead of the old system — 
an army of claims adjusters, plus reporting stations 
scattered across Connecticut — we suggested a 
simpler, faster way. 


One specialist could efficiently handle small claims 


for the entire state. By 
telephone. 


Our policyholder was 
skeptical, but decided 
to go along with the 
plan if we added one 
more phone. To handle 
complaints about our 
claims service. (That phone 
rang just once in 12 months). 


Fielding small claims over the phone and using 
adjusters only for more complicated investigations 
means economy and efficiency. It’s one of the ways 
that can help control insurance costs. And it’s one 
of the way,s we make insurance work for a living. 


COME TO THE SOURCE 

Get the Wausau Story 



EMPLOYERS INSURANCE OF WAUSAU Wausau, Wisconsin 


TENNIS continued 


U.S. Davis Cup team. Chile's Fillol went 
to Miami, but Vilas probably already is 
better on every surface but grass anyway. 

Even if he were nothing more than the 
best lefthander ever produced in Mar del 
Plata, which he is, the exciting Vilas 
would be worth watching. And for rivals, 
worth avoiding. His serve is pretty good 
and his ground strokes arc excellent, es- 
pecially a topspin-backhand approach 
shot that lands in his opponent's court 
at a zillion RPMs and scoots for cover 
like a terrified jackrabbit. A much more 
common backhand is a slice under the 
ball, which gives it backspin and slows it 
up when it lands, a technique that has 
not hurt Rosewall and Margaret Court. 
Vilas, like another strong-stroking left- 
hander, Rod Laver, can hit his backhand 
both ways with a great degree of skill. 
However, on the grass at Forest Hills, a 
fast surface placing more importance on 
serving, volleying and returning service 
than on hard, accurate ground strokes, 
Vilas had too few opportunities to use 


his varied weapons. He is at his best on 
slow clay and was not expected to get 
beyond the third or fourth round of the 
U.S. Open, which would just about jus- 
tify his being seeded ninth. Still, nobody 
would faint from shock if he should beat 
Arthur Ashe, the No. 8 seed, and reach 
the quarters, probably against defending 
champ John Newcombe. 

Vilas was far from devastating in his 
first-round match, being forced to go the 
full five sets by a 1 7-year-old UCLA phe- 
nom, Ferdi Taygan, who is literally a 
young Turk (although he was born in 
America, Turkey asked him to play on 
its Davis Cup team). Vilas finally won 
6-3, 6-2, 6-7, 2-6, 6-3. He was sharper in 
the second round, dispatching Mike Ma- 
chette in straight sets on Friday. His 
South American rival, Fillol, looked bet- 
ter that day, losing to third-seeded Stan 
Smith on a tie breaker in the fifth. 

Vilas’ father, Jose Roque Vilas, is an 
escribano , the literal translation of which 
is "notary public,” but he is more like a 


solicitor in the British sense. Guillermo 
went to law school in Buenos Aires for 
one year but dropped out to pursue a 
career in tennis, despite his parents' 
objections. 

"It’s nice,” he says. ”1 like to play ten- 
nis. I have to play, it's something I need 
for myself. When I don’t play I feel bad, 
my nerves are tense.” 

When he was a kid it was his mother 
who got nervous. Vilas used to practice 
hitting balls against his garage door — 
from the inside. Once a day at least the 
ball would hit the handle of the garage 
door, bounce up and break a light. His 
mother, Mexula, would get furious and 
sometimes confiscate his racket or refuse 
to climb up and replace the bulb. On oc- 
casion, Vilas recalls, he would "have to 
hide all day in a chestnut tree.” 

After his family moved from the coun- 
try into Mar del Plata proper and he 
started practicing regularly at Club Nau- 
tico Mar del Plata, of which his father 
was president for 14 years, Vilas started 
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The cube beats the circle 8 to l 




^ Merritt Flom Dept. SI-31 -2 

Bell & Howell, 2201 W. Howard St., Evanston, Illinois 60202 

Please send me free information on the complete line 
of Bell & Howell Slide Cube projectors. 















’Slide Cube 
cartridges 
slides in about 'A 
the space of 
round trays. 


£J Belle, Howell 


No bulky round tray could match 
the compact Bell & Howell’ Slide 
Cube' M cartridge system for storage 
convenience. That's obvious. 

What isn't so obvious is how 
easy the ingenious Slide Cube 
system is to use. You owe it to 
yourself to try one out. 

Just take your next roll of 
processed slides to your Bell & 
Howell dealer and drop the slides 
into a Slide Cube cartridge. See how 
fast and easy it loads. Notice how 
easily the Slide Cube cartridge 
keeps your slides organized by 
subject and projector-ready. And, 
at a lower slide storage cost than 
round trays. 


Then place the cartridge on a 
handsome compact Slide Cube™ 
projector. Note how the projector's 
exclusive preview-edit station 
enables you to preview each slide 
before it's shown and reposition it if 
necessary. Try all the controls. A 
simple turn of the elevation knob 
centers the image on your screen 
quickly and easily. Now, isn't that 
the kind of slide projector 
you really feel at ease 
with? 

Try one out 
soon. See why 
the cube beats 
the circle all 
down the line. 


c»«74 KU t MOWUl tow ANY All Right* tgw.H Bell 4 IWl or*S SJ«M CU» v» noth* o' Bril S tto~.il Condon, 
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TENNIS continued 



LOOK 
AT THE 


FEET... 


Football tests the guts of a 
shoe. When the leading 
trainers, coaches and players 
pass on their shoe ideas to us, 
we listen. Maybe that's why 
adidas makes a better shoe. 
Star Streak 

A real tough football shoe at a 
popular price. 

Superlight 

An extremely light and durable 
multi-cleated shoe. 


adidas ^ 


playing in junior tournaments and, de- 
spite devoting some of his time to soc- 
cer, quickly rose to the top of any group 
he was in. He played in his first inter- 
national tournament at 14, and at IS was 
invited to the Orange Bowl tournament 
in Miami (he won the doubles there in 
1969). 

Now that school and a short, tennis- 
filled hitch in the Argentine army are out 
of the way, there does not seem to be any- 
thing to stop Vilas from being an inter- 
national star for some time. But if the 
summer of ’74 proves to be a fluke or a 
momentary flareup, Vilas does not seem 
to be the type to lose much sleep over it. 
He has lots of other things on his mind 
besides topspin backhands. 

Vilas wears a missing-in-action brace- 
let on one wrist and a prisoner-of-war 
bracelet on the other, the latter even 
though the prisoner has returned home. 
Wearing them is Vilas’ statement against 
war. His other adornments — long, dark 
hair held in place by a headband, brace- 
lets, rings, beads — appear to be state- 
ments of taste in fashion rather than re- 
bellion. Fans give him some of his bead 
necklaces, most of them more substantial 
than the one made of macaroni he ru- 
ined recently by wearing in a shower. 

Vilas plays the recorder and bongos, 
says he enjoys jogging at three in the 
morning and has been at work on a book 
the past few years. 

“For sure I will publish it,” he says. 
“It is about anything — things that have 
impressed me, life. 1 began it two years 
ago when I learned some things that real- 
ly impressed me, became part of me, that 
I don’t want to forget.’’ 

One morning last week Vilas and his 
pal Borg, who admits to no higher read- 
ing material than comic books, got out 
of a taxi stalled in traffic and set out on 
foot for the Forest Hills clubhouse. Side 
by side they strolled, chattering happily, 
lugging their equipment bags down a nar- 
row avenue in the borough of Queens, a 
rich young Swede with long blond hair 
flowing down to his shoulders, a rich 
young Argentine with long dark hair 
flowing down to his shoulders. It did not 
signify anything special, but the driver 
of a car stalled behind the taxi watched 
them walk ofT and found some small plea- 
sure to take his mind off the mugginess. 
He remembered that Senor Vilas had said 
he was going home after the tournament 
to spend five weeks in Silver Sea, and the 
very thought was cooling. *no 
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boxing / Tex Maule 


A case of setting them up for the kill 

Hospitable old Havana opened its heart to the fighters in town for the first world amateur championships— 
feted them, fed them well, and then the Cubans danced off with most of the gold medals, cha-cha-cha 



STALKING TO A SPLIT DECISION, DAVIS (LEFT) STRUCK AMERICA S ONLY GOLD 


W hen an international gang of box- 
ers came to Havana two weeks ago 
the Cubans greeted them warmly. They 
were pleasant hosts, considerate and 
thoughtful companions and if it had 
not been for one small item, a smashing 
good time would have been had by all: 
in the boxing ring the Cubans pretty 
much beat the stuffing out of everybody. 

At the conclusion of the first World 
Amateur Boxing Championship last Fri- 
day night, Cuba had won five of the 1 1 
gold medals and one silver. The Rus- 
sians, always formidable in the amateur 
ring, collected only two golds and two 
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silvers. And the U.S. team, missing four 
or five of its best boxers, did surprising- 
ly well with one gold and two silvers. 

For all their friendliness, the 17,000 
spectators didn't overdo the considerate 
host bit, especially when the U.S. was in- 
volved. For example, even though Rus- 
sia came into the finals with a chance of 
beating Cuba in the team standings- and 
the Cubans could therefore be excused 
for rooting against them — there were 
only tepid cheers when New York's 
Howard Davis, a 17-year-old 125-pound- 
er, won a split decision over Soviet fa- 
vorite Boris Kuznetsov. A chorus of de- 


risory whistles greeted Welterweight 
Clinton Jackson when he stepped up to 
face Emilio Correa, a popular hometown 
veteran. And the same sort of welcome 
was afforded U.S. Heavyweight Marvin 
Stinson, who took on Teofilo Stevenson, 
Cuba's Olympic champion. 

Unaffected by his reception, Davis per- 
sonally dashed any hope that Russia 
might have held for the team title by 
pecking Kuznetsov to pieces with a flick- 
ering left hand mixed with an occasional 
countering right. Davis’ appearance was 
as bristling as his style: he lights with his 
Afro done up in pigtails, which bounced 
wildly in the bright ring lights, giving him 
the look of an enraged porcupine. 

Kuznetsov had been cut over the left 
eye in a semifinal bout two days before, 
and one of Davis’ countering rights 
knocked the packing out of the cut. It 
stood out grotesquely for a few moments 
before Davis belted it loose and the cut 
began to bleed again. It bled off and on 
throughout the fight but did not impair 
the Russian’s vision and had nothing to 
do with the outcome. 

Jackson, the 2 1 -year-old Tennessean, 
elected to stand up and slug with Cor- 
rea. He had some luck with this tactic in 
the first round, but fighting on the inside 
with the tough, battle-hardened Cuban 
was a mistake. Correa began catching 
Jackson with heavy right hands as the 
third round began: he knocked him down 
in the middle of the round and knocked 
him out just before it ended. 

This outcome prompted happy delir- 
ium in the stands. Even the guards, who 
had been standing immobile and serious, 
howled with glee, and one of them, over- 
come by the glory of it all, staggered 
around in imitation of Jackson's plight, 
evoking a fresh storm of laughter. 

But no one laughed at Stinson. The 
mighty Stevenson came into the fight un- 
der a bit of a cloud: he had been unable 
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Gant scores once again. First with 
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to knock out a 37-year-old Nigerian in 
an earlier bout. And while he tried to 
make up for it in the Friday final he failed 
to even discomfort Stinson, although he 
won a predictable decision. 

Stinson is a small heavyweight with an 
uncanny resemblance to Floyd Patterson 
in size, build, peek-a-boo style and fea- 
tures. Unhappily he lacks the quick 
hands and punching power that marked 
Patterson at his peak. Still, he forced the 
tight against Stevenson, making the 
6' 3", 220-pound Cuban miss again and 
again. Stinson moved and jabbed and 
ducked under Stevenson's fearsome right 
hooks, and occasionally tagged Steven- 
son with a right hook of his own. Stin- 
son looked like a small dog plaguing a 
mastiff and he got away with it. In one 
round Stevenson hit him a glancing blow 
with a right and caught him a few times 
with left hooks, but Stinson was never 
in danger and Stevenson was never very 
impressive. 

This was the first world amateur cham- 
pionship outside the Olympics, and the 
Cubans handled the presentation superb- 
ly. The fights were staged in the Sports 
City Coliseum, a bright, air-conditioned 
arena decorated with a billboard-size 
painting of Che Guevara and dozens of 
giant photographs showing Stevenson 
battering Duane Bobick into submission 
at the Munich Olympics. Indeed, Bobick 
may be the most widely recognized U.S. 
athlete in all Cuba, since he appears in 
his unenviable role as a punching bag in 
pictures all over the city. 

The teams stayed at the Havana Li- 
bre, once the luxurious Havana Hilton. 
Unfortunately, the hotel is no longer pa- 
latial: the hot-water taps emit a luke- 
warm stream at best (at worst, they emit 
nothing) and the air conditioning in some 
of the rooms fights a feeble and often los- 
ing battle against the heat and humidity 
of the Cuban summer. 

But the food was edible, the water po- 
table and the service — considering the 
fact that tipping is outlawed — remark- 
ably prompt and sometimes cheerful. 
Since the hotel was crammed with ath- 
letes, judges, officials and journalists 
from 56 countries, this was a consider- 
able feat. 

The U.S. team did not bring any spe- 
cial food or water and seemed none the 
worse for it, though Stinson lost about 
seven pounds and might have made the 
light heavyweight division if he had 
stayed another week. By the time he 
continued 
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Most 

life insurance companies 
provide similar coverage. 

As a matter of policy, 
they don't charge the same 

for it. 


It’s a fact, all life insurance 
companies don’t charge the 
same for the same policy. 
Some charge up to thousands 
of dollars more over a 
lifetime. 

You may think you know 
what your cost is because 
you know what you’re paying. 
But premiums usually don’t 
reflect the true cost. They 
should be adjusted for 


dividends, anticipated cash 
values and other considera- 
tions before you can really 
compare costs. 

And equally important 
as cost can be the kind of 
company you do business with 
and the advice and service 
your agent can give you. 

So be a smart buyer and 
send for the impartially 
written booklet, “How to 
Select the Right 
Life Insurance Company.” 


It doesn’t give you prices— ours 
or anyone else’s— but it will 
provide unbiased tips on how 
to compare companies— and 
their costs— before you buy. 
And we promise no one will 
call unless you ask. 

Send for it. 

Because we want you 
to select the right life insurance 
company. Even if you don’t 
select us. 



L-_- 


The Bankers Life, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me, without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA S0307 
individual and group life, health and disability programs Pension and profit 
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Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 

Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H- . No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


BOXING continued 

faced Stevenson he weighed 184 pounds. 

All the teams trained in the Prado, a 
beautiful old marble building that was 
the social center of Havana in the days 
of Spanish colonialism. It looks like a 
castle, with sweeping marble stairways 
climbing three stories around a patio. 

The teams were ferried back and forth 
in new Italian mini-buses through love- 
ly, tree-lined streets upon which rolled a 
peculiar melange of ancient, finned 
American cars and small, new European 
imports. As the U.S. team climbed the 
stairs at the Prado for their workouts, 
they were greeted with the inevitable pho- 
tograph of Stevenson clobbering Bobick 
with everything but a machete. 

This was not the best of U.S. teams, 
although it is doubtful if the best would 
have done much better against the well- 
trained Cubans and Russians. "Our 
problem is that a lot of our best fighters 
turned pro right after our nationals," ex- 
plained Chico Segura, one of the U.S. 
coaches. Segura is small, sandy-haired 
and freckled with a faint, scrubby mus- 
tache and a penchant for adding “sir" 
to every sentence. 

“We are not making excuses, sir,” he 
said, “but Sugar Ray Leonard, a light 
welterweight, probably the best amateur 
boxer of any weight in the country (SI, 
June 24), injured his right hand. And Mi- 
guel Ayala, who had a good shot at gold 
in the 1 19-pound class, needed a rest. 
Leonard would probably have won a 
gold in the 139-pound division, sir.” 

As it was, the U.S. team did well to 
put three men into the finals. Only Cuba, 
with six, and Russia, with four, had 
more. Premier Fidel Castro, talking to 
Bob Surkein, one of the U.S. referees, 
pointed out the principal reason. “We 
cannot have professionalism here in 
Cuba and we never will have," Castro 
said. “I think that is the trouble with U.S. 
teams. Your boxers turn professional too 
young, before they are fully trained." 

Certainly, the U.S. boxers are much 
younger than their Iron Curtain coun- 
terparts, many of whom would be at the 
end of their pro careers in the States. 
"Age and maturity helps them, sir," Se- 
gura said. “But most of them fight in the 
same style: high left hand, right hand 
protecting the jaw. They move ahead in 
a straight line, trying to crowd you into 
the ropes. They throw the right straight, 
and if you let them move you back you 
are in trouble. You have to keep them in 
the center of the ring, move in fast, move 

continued 
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Dave Keltner, Credit Representative, Shell Oil 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. A MONEY charter 
subscriber who recently renewed. Dave Kellner earns 
his living analyzing the financial needs of some 
250 service station dealers in the state of Missouri. 
He is, in short, more knowledgeable than most in 
matters of finance. 


Even so, he gives credit to MONEY as a 
valuable reference in his personal affairs. 

"MONEY is about us and the things we live with 
every day. On MONEY'S advice we bought a new 
house on a plot that had already been landscaped 
rather than doing it ourselves the expensive way. 
Ginny and I both were fascinated by the article 
on jewelry as an investment . . . and we look forward 
to 'One Family's Finances' each month to see how 
other people spend their time and money." 

Dave and Ginny Keltner use MONEY as a 
reference for the many financial decisions young 
couples must make. 

Now more than ever, MONEY matters. It can 
be the right reference for you, too. 
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out to one side or the other, not straight 
back. You watch our Howard Davis." 

Davis carried out the U.S. strategy per- 
fectly. In the semifinals on Wednesday 
afternoon he met Mariano Alvarez, a 
compact, hard-hitting fighter who exem- 
plifies the Cuban-Russian style. Davis, 
taller and faster on his feet, moved in and 
out and circled, flicking the Cuban time 
and again with a good left jab, sometimes 
meeting his rushes with a short right hand 
to the head. He was being tagged him- 
self with strong rights in close, but he did 
not often stay in close. By the third round 
he had Alvarez going out of his style a 
bit, sometimes lowering his high left to 
get leverage for hooks. Alvarez seemed 
to be the more punishing fighter and the 
outcome was in doubt. But Davis had 
an edge that came out in the scoring. 

One of the five judges was a Russian. 
Normally, in a fight as close as this, the 
Russian vote would automatically have 
gone to the Cuban. But Russia and Cuba 
were in their tight contest for the team 
championship, and the Russian voted 


for Davis, giving him a 3-2 decision over 
Alvarez to the whistled dismay of the 
crowd. Although the judging by and 
large was good, it was sometimes more 
political than even-handed. 

Meanwhile. Stevenson, who is consid- 
ered to be the best amateur heavyweight 
in the world, won his semifinal easily. 
But Fatai Ayinla, a 37-year-old Nigerian 
heavyweight who has been fighting for 
22 years and is one of the coaches of 
his national team, lasted the entire three 
rounds and at times made Stevenson look 
confused and uncertain. 

Ayinla is a square, rather pudgy left- 
hander who moves around the ring about 
as gracefully as a dancing bear. But he 
has had more than 200 amateur bouts 
and has never been knocked off his feet. 

Stevenson boxed him almost contemp- 
tuously in the first round, then spent the 
second and third doing his utmost to 
knock Ayinla out. The ungainly-looking 
Nigerian, lumbering as fast as he could 
and retaliating at times with a slow, 
swinging charge of his own, took an oc- 


casional hard right to the head, but none 
of them made him blink. He was carried 
out of the arena in triumph by his coun- 
trymen after the decision, grinning 
broadly and waving. Later, at his delayed 
dinner, he was still smiling. “Never, at 
no time, was I hurt,” he said. “But now 
it is done, now I am through with the 
fighting. Now I am coach.” 

When the fighting was all over, one 
could not help but be impressed with the 
Cuban team. They were easily the best- 
conditioned athletes at the meet, and they 
fought with patriotic fervor. Castro sat 
at ringside to congratulate each of the 
Cuban winners personally, and he even 
put his arms around Jorge Romero, a 
Cuban loser, to console him. 

The Russians had expected to win the 
tournament but, ironically, they encoun- 
tered a revolution. Certainly they could 
have seen it coming: outside the colise- 
um entrance, in three-foot-high neon 
letters, is a sign that reads, “Revolutions, 
in this moment of history, on this con- 
tinent, are inevitable.” ind 
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The pretty plan was 
to bring the Bard’s birds 
to America. It brought 
troubles by the flock 

by ROBERT CANTWELL 


T he worst lines in English poetry — 
from the point of view of blue- 
birds, flickers and bird watchers, at 
least — are in Shakespeare's King Henry 
IV, Part I, Act I, Scene 3. Edmund Mor- 
timer, the Earl of March, is held for ran- 
som by outlaws in Wales. Young Henry 
Percy, known as Hotspur, is married to 
Mortimer's sister Kitty. He wants King 
Henry to ransom Mortimer. The king re- 
fuses (Mortimer has a claim to his 
throne) and with fine Elizabethan elo- 
quence tells Hotspur to shut up. “Let me 
not hear you speak of Mortimer," he 
says, and exits. Now gallant Hotspur, 
fresh from a victory in which 10,000 dead 
Scots are piled in heaps on the battle- 
field, explodes in turn. “Speak of Mor- 
timer? Zounds! I will speak of him." Not 
quite ready to rebel. Hotspur plans to 
sneak up on the king while he is asleep 
and holler “Mortimer!" in his ear. Then 
he has a better idea. Starlings are mim- 
ics. They have no song of their own but 
imitate other birds and can be trained to 
repeat words. So Hotspur, pacing back 
and forth, says: 

eontinurd 
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I'll have a starling shall be taught to 

speak 

Nothing but 'Mortimer,' and give it 

him. 

Quite a plan; a starling croaking ''Mor- 
timer” would give the king — or any- 
body — a turn. 

But Hotspur never has a chance to car- 
ry out his project, and Shakespeare never 
mentioned starlings again. There are 725 
references to birds in his plays and many 
others in his poems. Nightingales, swans, 
eagles, doves and crows are mentioned 
often. The starling ranks with the loon 
and the psprey in being mentioned only 
once. Nevertheless, in the spring of 1890, 
almost 300 years after Shakespeare wrote 
King Henry IV, 60 starlings were released 
in Central Park in New York as a direct 
result of Hotspur's speech, and from 
these, and another shipment the follow- 
ing spring, all the starlings in North 
America are descended. 

The man who released the birds was 
Eugene SchiclTelin, an elegant and eccen- 
tric figure in New York high society. The 
date was March 16, a cold and dis- 
agreeable Sunday, with the early morn- 
ing temperature at 25°. SchiefTelin hoped 
to bring into the U.S. all the birds Shake- 
speare mentioned that were not native to 
North America. If he could have foreseen 
the results he might very well have made 
an exception in the case of the starling. 
For there are now more starlings in the 
U.S. than almost any other species, and 
all the evidence indicates they will soon 
be the most numerous birds in the land. 

Schieffelin lived at the time in patri- 
cian comfort on Madison Avenue near 
65th Street, a short block from the woods 
of Central Park. He was lean, handsome, 
aristocratic, with thin features, a prom- 
inent nose and a thick drooping mus- 
tache. He is given passing mention in 
guidebooks to American land birds when 
they take up, sometimes with ill-con- 
cealed bitterness, the task of identifying 
the starling. 

SchiefTelin had a profound influence 
on theories of bird behavior, on govern- 
ment legislation affecting birds and on 
the variety of game birds U.S. hunters 
are allowed to shoot. He has fallen into 
undeserved obscurity, as have other 19th 
century bird fanciers. They imported 


charming birds like skylarks and German 
songbirds, or ones that are challenging 
to hunt, like Chinese pheasants. It is the 
intention here to give these men a mod- 
est measure of historic justice, and their 
names and deeds will be recorded in due 
course. But first, to understand the risks 
of importing birds, a preliminary look 
should be taken at Schieffelin's starlings. 

It’s hard to find anyone with a kind 
word to say for starlings. Francis of 
Assisi, if he ever tangled with them, 
might have been tempted to whittle him- 
self a slingshot. They have been called 
cocky, belligerent, disagreeable, aggres- 
sive, dirty, foul, filthy and just plain rot- 
ten. Ever since Schieffelin brought them 
in they have been leaving their mark on 
public buildings; on one occasion 1 1 tons 
of starling dung had to be scraped off 
the dome of the state capitol in Spring- 
field, III. Starlings eat a great many wee- 
vils, stinkbugs, grasshoppers, caterpillars 
and beetles, but native birds had been do- 
ing so for thousands of years before the 
starlings arrived and needed no help from 
pushy strangers. 

There are about 1 10 species of starlings 
in the world, but the only one in North 
America is the European starling, Slur- 
nus vulgaris, which until SchiefTelin went 
to work ranged from Great Britain to 
parts of Mongolia. The starling averages 
8V4" in length and has a lustrous metallic 
sheen to its greenish-black, lightly spot- 
ted plumage. It has a yellowish-white bill 
and short legs set wide apart, which give 
it a bowlegged appearance. Starlings 
walk rather than hop, placing one foot 
in front of the other in a way that makes 
them appear pigeon-toed. They have a 
peculiar swinging gait, as though they 
were shouldering someone off a sidewalk. 
They travel in flocks, and when they feed 
along the ground they walk fast, all head- 
ing in the same direction, staying close 
together, and moving with a purposeful, 
disciplined and deliberate air; no graz- 
ing or straying, just eating and hurrying 
along in search of mischief. 

They seem to dislike rather than fear 
mankind. The veteran bird watcher and 
drama critic Brooks Atkinson, whose 
bluebirds were driven away by starlings, 
wrote that the victorious starlings 
perched on his chimney and snarled at 
him when he passed by. If these tone- 


deaf creatures could sing — an appalling 
thought — the tune would be "Anything 
You Can Do I Can Do Better." Instead 
of being frightened when a human being 
comes along, a flock of starlings shows 
off. They swoop, dive and wheel, execut- 
ing right-angle turns like figure skaters. 
These movements are intermixed with 
Icecapade glides and swift undulating 
dips and surges, all performed in such 
densely packed, wingtip-close masses 
and at such high speed that signals of 
changed direction from one bird to an- 
other are impossible. They seem re- 
hearsed, programmed. 

But it takes a great many starlings to 
put on a show, and they could not per- 
form when there were only 100 in North 
America. Why did Schieffelin bring them 
in? He loved Shakespeare, and he con- 
sidered it his duty to give his country- 
men the cuckoos and nightingales nature 
had failed to provide. If you can find his 
biography, which is about as easy as lo- 
cating the remains of the lapwings 
SchiefTelin also imported, you will learn 
that his alarming success with starlings 
ranked even over his work in introducing 
the English sparrow into this country. 
But he shared the credit for the spar- 
rows — if credit is the word — with other 
deluded bird enthusiasts. The starling 
was all his own. 

Until he got mixed up with birds he 
had a blameless career. The Schieffelin 
family was one of the wealthiest in New 
York, having pioneered in the wholesale 
drug business. When oil was discovered 
in Pennsylvania, the Schieffelins bottled 
and sold petroleum as internal medicine, 
which was then more profitable than sell- 
ing it for fuel. Eugene's grandfather 
Jacob, born in Philadelphia, was a Brit- 
ish soldier in the colonial wars and a mer- 
chant and Indian trader before setting up 
shop in New York in 1794, having lived 
down the handicap of supporting King 
George III in the Revolution. Eugene's 
father, Henry Hamilton Schieffelin, was 
a lawyer, a friend of botanists and men 
of letters, and something of an adven- 
turer who wandered around Europe until 
the enormous wealth of the family busi- 
ness compelled him to spend all his time 
managing it. 

Eugene was born in 1827, the young- 
est of seven children. He was not expect- 


ed to do anything at all except — as one 
social historian puts it — develop his 
“rare intellectual qualities, the results of 
inherited tastes and talents”; his mother 
wrote poetry. Instead he went into busi- 
ness when he was only 22 years old. He 
was a conscientious clubman, going reg- 
ularly to the St. Nicholas, just around 
the corner from his home, or to the 
Union, the Corinthian Yacht Club or the 
Tuxedo, then the favorite organization 
of upper-class sportsmen. He was in the 
Society List from its inception, as well 


as in the Club Register which preceded 
it. After he married an heiress whose fa- 
ther owned much of the land on which 
Brooklyn was built, his social and finan- 
cial position was unrivaled. He was a gift- 
ed artist, and after he retired from busi- 
ness in his early 30s he passed his time 
painting portraits. He had a serious, not 
to say solemn, view of his position as a 
leader of society. There was no Gilded 
Age extravagance about him: he simply 
thought he owed it to the public to main- 
tain an active social life and attached a 


special value — as the family chronicler 
prissily notes — “to culture and refine- 
ment in the best sense." In his spare time 
he took up ornithology and impressed his 
friends with the depth of his knowledge 
about birds. 

Between 1852 and 1860 he lived in a 
mansion on Fifth Avenue at Madison 
Square. Caterpillars infested the trees in 
the square, and he imported 12 English 
sparrows to start a colony to exterminate 
the caterpillars. He was not the first in 
this respect. A shipment had been turned 
loose by someone else in a Brooklyn cem- 
etery at least 10 years before. The spar- 
rows preceded the starlings as nuisances. 
In 1870 the city of Philadelphia released 
a thousand sparrows in its parks. The re- 
sult was a chain reaction of sparrow col- 
onies. The birds traveled in empty box- 
cars that had contained grain, and spread 
almost at once around railroad yards all 
over the country. The hatred focused on 
English sparrows was almost hysterical. 
They were described in Congress as “rats 
of the air, vermin of the atmosphere.” 
Elliot Coues, director of the Biological 
Survey, who was one of the most vigor- 
ous and interesting nature writers of 
the time (until he gave up science for 
spiritualism), denounced sparrows as 
"wretched interlopers we have thought- 
lessly introduced, and played with, and 
coddled.” Detestation of sparrows led to 
bounties being paid for dead birds 
(51 17,500 in all), to attempts to sell them 
in markets (25(5 a dozen), to massive 
sparrow-trapping operations (400,000 
trapped in Indianapolis in two years) and 
to shooting, poisoning, netting and nest- 
destroying, in which a lot of birds other 
than sparrows were killed. 

It was only natural for Schieffelin to 
want to import such beloved English 
birds as skylarks and nightingales to 
counteract the bad reputation of spar- 
rows. Moreover, he had rivals. The most 
effective was the Cincinnati Acclimatiza- 
tion Society, which was dedicated to the 
introduction into the U.S. of "all useful 
insect-eating European birds, as well as 
the best singers." In 1 873 the society sent 
its secretary, Armin Tenner, to Europe. 
He arranged for the trapping of some 
3.000 birds of various species in Germa- 
ny and along the Danube. By the stan- 
dards of the time it cost a small fortune to 

continued 



The aristocratic Eugene Schieffelin did not foresee the alarming fertility of the starlings. 
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STARLINGS. continued 


import live birds, but the Cincinnati so- 
ciety was backed by wealthy business- 
men. The birds reached Cincinnati in 
mid-December and were kept through- 
out the winter in an empty mansion in 
Burnett Woods Park. When the weather 
cleared in the spring, the birds were tak- 
en into the park and, amid considerable 
civic excitement, turned loose. 

They disappeared. Only the skylarks 
returned the next spring, and then they 
too vanished. Tenner gave several the- 
ories as to what happened. One was that 
the birds were shot. Another was that 
they were taken by birds of prey which 
they had not known in the Old Country 
and so did not know how to escape. The 
society spent another $5,000 bringing in 
15 new species, but they disappeared 
also. Tenner theorized that the birds were 
confused by the geography of North 
America. They flew west thinking they 
were migrating south. Arriving at the Pa- 
cific Ocean, they thought it was some 
European body of water they could fly 
across. “They start across the ocean," 
Tenner said. "They fly hundreds of miles 
and find no sign of land. They become 
bewildered. Completely exhausted and 
no longer able to fly, they drop down one 
by one into the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. They are drowned, lost." The so- 
ciety lost its financial backing and quit 
importing birds. 

SchiefFelin was not so easily discour- 
aged. He organized the American Accli- 
matization Society. His brother Maun- 
sell headed the New York Colonization 
Society. By 1 877 Schieflelin was regularly 
releasing English songbirds in Central 
Park. He had rivals even there. Joshua 
Jones, an elderly social figure out of the 
Society List, and John Lansing Suther- 
land, from the Club Register, were lib- 
erating chaffinches and other birds. But 
they had no profound central purpose 
akin to Schieffelin’s plan to import all of 
Shakespeare’s birds, and soon gave up. 

On the West Coast more rivals ap- 
peared, as tenacious as Schieflelin him- 
self. The German Song Bird Society of 
Portland, Ore. was formed to import into 
the Northwestern woods all the birds 
whose Songs the German immigrants had 
enjoyed in Germany. Directly before 
their eyes was one of the most spectac- 
ularly successful introductions of a for- 
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STARLINGS continued 

cign game bird in history. Owen Denny's 
work with the ringneckcd pheasant of 
China. Dcnn> had arrived in Oregon in 
1852 from a farm in Ohio, crossing the 
plains by covered wagon. When he was 
14 his father w'as killed by the kick of an 
Indian pony, and Owen had to work to 
help support the family. He worked his 
way through college, studied law and was 
elected a police-court judge. Appointed 
consul in Tientsin in 1877, he became in- 
terested in Chinese birds while studying 
the attitude of Chinese farmers toward 
them. Unlike American farmers, they did 
not shoot or frighten birds from their 
fields. They netted them, however, and 
placed them on sale, live, at the markets. 
Chinese would not buy dead birds, fear- 
ing they had been poisoned. Denny 
bought a dozen bedraggled and half- 
starved ringneckcd pheasants and took 
them home to fatten them. They grew so 
rapidly and became so beautiful that he 
kept them to admire them, and one day 
the thought crossed his mind that they 
might do well in Oregon. The ship O le- 
go was at the point of sailing for Port 
Townsend, Washington Territory, and in 
January 1881 Denny loaded about 60 
pheasants on it. 

Few birds were lost in the ocean cross- 
ing. But at Port Townsend, at the en- 
trance of Puget Sound some 200 miles 
from Portland, they were roughly han- 
dled, shipped by train for several days, 
and only three hens and 17 cocks were 
alive when they reached Oregon in 
March. Denny's instructions on how the 
birds were to be released were disregard- 
ed; they were turned loose in the damp 
woodlands near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River and apparently none survived. 
Denny was furious. The birds had cost 
him about 5300. It happened to be a time 
of intense anti-Chinese feeling on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and Denny, who admired the 
Chinese people as well as Chinese birds, 
became determined to plant his pheas- 
ants in Oregon. The follow ing spring he 
sent over a better-prepared shipment on 
a vessel sailing directly to Portland. His 
brother John released 28 pheasants on a 
grassy butte behind the Denny farm. 

In the meantime Denny had been ap- 
pointed consul-general at Shanghai and 
became a leader of the foreign colony in 
the city. He had earlier persuaded the Or- 


egon legislature to protect his birds for 
1 1 years. But they multiplied so fast that 
farmers accused them of eating their 
grain and hunters were killing them. 
Denny left the consular service in 1884 
and sent home a shipment of golden, sil- 
ver, copper and green pheasants from 
China and Japan that cost him from S5 
to S9 apiece. These he entrusted to the 
Multnomah Rod and Gun Club, while 
he took up new duties as foreign affairs 
adviser to the king of Korea. The gun 
club placed the birds on a 700-acre is- 
land in Puget Sound, promising the 
owner S50 plus S25 a month to care for 
them. Within a year, however, the club 
was declared bankrupt and disbanded. 
The island's owner thereupon sold hunt- 
ing rights to sportsmen for $25 each, 
which effectively stopped the propaga- 
tion of silver, golden, green and copper 
pheasants. 

Enormous numbers of ringneckcd 
pheasants were being shot illegally, but 
they still increased beyond anyone's ex- 
pectations. When the prohibition against 
killing them expired and the first season 
began, some 50,000 pheasants were killed 
on opening day. The figure was ques- 
tioned as unbelievable, but a correspon- 
dent for the Portland Oregonian tele- 
graphed his paper, "A veritable cannon- 
ade is being kept up in this vicinity 
today." The season was long — Aug. I to 
Nov. 15 — and market hunters put so 
many birds on sale that the markets were 
flooded. Talcs of ringneckcd-pheasant 
hunting around Lebanon, Ore. reached 
Eastern sportsmen and some 15 hunters 
regularly made the 3,000-mile train trip 
to be present on opening day. For the 
past half-century or so U.S. hunters have 
been taking from 10 to 1 2 million pheas- 
ants a year. 

Schieffelin undoubtedly knew of Den- 
ny's overwhelmingly successful importa- 
tion. So did Frank Dckum, a German- 
American businessman who knew Denny 
and reasoned that if Chinese pheasants 
could flourish in Oregon, so could Ger- 
man songbirds. Dekum was a stalwart 
son of German immigrants in St. Louis. 
At 1 6 he left home for the California gold 
fields. Later he moved to Portland, where 
he was the proprietor of a combined fruit 
store, confectionery and bakery and be- 
came president of the Portland Savings 


Bank and one of the wealthiest men in 
the city. Onc-third of Portland's 50.CCO 
inhabitants were German immigrants, 
and as a leader of the German colony 
Dekum put up most of the money for 
the German Song Bird Society. 

The first shipment cost a formidable 
SI. 400. But unlike Schieflelin's solitary 
effort, the Oregon importation was a 
community enterprise. Collections were 
made, and admission charged when the 
caged birds were exhibited. The first birds 
arrived in poor condition. A second ship- 
ment was ordered. Charles Pfluger, a 
real-estate dealer and agent for German 
steamship lines, reported sizable num- 
bers brought to Portland at different 
times: 20 pairs of goldfinches, 20 pairs 
of parrot crossbills, 40 pairs each of gold- 
finches, chaffinches and siskins. 35 pairs 
of green linnets, five pairs of robin red- 
breasts. 10 pairs of woodlarks. 35 pairs 
of nightingales — nearly 500 birds in all. 
Another report added 35 pairs of star- 
lings and 20 pairs of European black- 
capped warblers. 

The skylarks and woodlarks were 
turned loose in the country where Den- 
ny's pheasants had done so well. All the 
others were released in the city park in 
Portland. The idea was that German 
birds should be singing where the home- 
sick immigrants could hear them. For 
many years the birds were reported to 
be flourishing. Pfluger, who correspond- 
ed with Schieffelin, insisted that almost 
all the birds were doing splendidly. He 
wrote that the “useful and lovely bird, 
the skylark" had increased wonderfully 
and could be heard singing in meadows 
all over Oregon. While it seems to be true 
that skylarks and starlings survived for 
a few years before they vanished, all the 
others disappeared, as had the imports 
in Cincinnati and New York. 

But Schieffelin did not know that and 
increased his shipments. In sum. 20 or 
30 species released over 20 years in Or- 
egon. Ohio and New York had complete- 
ly failed before Schieflelin's starlings at 
last took hold. The first report that their 
numbers were increasing came in the 
spring of 1891. Directly across Central 
Park from Schieflelin's neighborhood 
was the huge new brick building of the 
Museum of Natural History . One day a 
man named Walter Granger was clam- 
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bcring around the roof and spotted a 
starling nest in a corner. That was enough 
for Schieffelin, who hurriedly brought 
over another shipment of foreign birds, 
including 40 more starlings. He released 
these on April 25. 1891, a fine spring 
morning: the birds promptly disappear- 
ing from sight. They were unreported 
until the following spring, when Granger 
again found a nesting pair on the mu- 
seum roof. (Later that spring a pair of 
newly imported skylarks built a nest in a 
corner of the museum.) In those days the 
840 acres of Central Park were densely 
wooded and any number of birds could 
live there undetected, so it is possible oth- 
er starlings were nesting somewhere else. 
But a sharp-eyed contributor to the Ool- 
ogixr Monthly Magazine (oology is the 
study of birds’ eggs) spent the month of 
May 1893 counting birds in Central Park 
and did not see a single starling. He sight- 
ed 68 other species but none of the tough 
Sturnns vulgaris. In that same month 15 
thrushes brought over from England 
were turned loose in the park, adding to 
the 35 pairs previously released there. 
Published accounts did not say who im- 
ported them, but it could only have been 
Schieffelin. Whatever mistakes he made 
about birds, he certainly knew his Shake- 
speare: the thrush appears in A Winter's 
Tale\ 

With heigli! with heigh! the thrush 
and the jay 

Are summer songs for me and my 
aunts 

While we He tumbling in the hay. 

Nothing more was ever heard of the 
thrushes. Schieffelin’s skylarks and 
nightingales also disappeared forever. 
Then in the spring of 1898 a boy in 
Brooklyn threw a stone at a bird not pre- 
viously known in that borough and killed 
it. Two more of the mysterious visitors 
were shot by Brooklynites who wanted 
to see what breed they were. They sent 
the bodies to Dr. C. Hart Merrian, chief 
of the U.S. Biological Survey. They were 
Sturnus vulgaris, the first to have ven- 
tured outside Central Park. The follow- 
ing spring Dr. George Bird Grinnell, a 
celebrated naturalist of the time, was rid- 
ing his horse near Riverside Drive in New 
York when he spotted a bird he had nev- 
er seen walking around a patch of lawn. 


“The bird was black, with a white bill 
and a short tail." he reported. “It was a 
European starling, unless I am very much 
mistaken. . . I shall endeavor to inves- 
tigate the matter further." 

Later that summer a physician who 
was also an amateur ornithologist dis- 
covered that a flock of starlings had taken 
over a tower of Boys High School in 
Brooklyn. About the same time a man 
named Wilmot Townsend, who lived a 
few miles from the school, heard a 
strange and disagreeable wheezy , wheezy, 
wheezy sound. Investigating, he found a 
flock of 20 starlings, and must have been 
surprised, for propagandists for bird im- 
portations had given the impression that 
starlings had a pleasing and melodious 
call. The bird was still so little known 
that Townsend's report was news. He 
said that "starlings seem to hold aloof 
and do not fraternize with other birds." 

It apparently did not occur to laymen 
or scientists that it was the other way 
around— other birds did not fraternize 
with starlings. This was not inhospitality 
but plain common sense. After overpop- 
ulating the museum and Boys High, the 
starlings were hard pressed for nesting 
sites. They were soon laying eggs on barn 
doors and window shutters and in crev- 
ices of public buildings, and appropriat- 
ing the nests of other species. They were 
especially pleased with the handsome 
birdhouses people put up for purple mar- 
tins and bluebirds. 

Their attachment to bluebird houses 
led to the most disconcerting discovery 
ofthe whole starling invasion. It was gen- 
erally believed (it still is) that birds and 
other wild creatures are motivated by 
practical concerns and do not have such 
human failings as envy, spite, political 
enmity, racial bias or conscious trouble- 
making. Birds fight other birds that 
threaten their nests or food supply, and 
they may sing to assert their right to their 
territory, but they do not go out of their 
way to brow beat other birds just for the 
pleasure of it. But that is what starlings 
did to bluebirds: they just perched near- 
by, staring, wheezing and whistling. The 
first extensive study of the starling made 
by the U.S. Government ( Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 86S) said, "It 
seems almost as if the bird was actuated 
more by a morbid pleasure of annoying 


its neighbor than by any necessity aris- 
ing from a scarcity of nesting sites." 

In one detailed account two bluebirds 
built their nest high on an elm tree in Nor- 
walk. Conn., in spite of the raucous jeer- 
ing of starlings gathered around watch- 
ing them. The bluebirds finally left 
without nesting. A bird watcher hurried- 
ly built a birdhouse and the bluebirds 
returned and began putting nesting ma- 
terial in it. In their absence the starlings 
entered the birdhouse and threw out the 
nesting material. The bluebirds pul it 
back. The starlings threw it out again. 
This went on for three days. The bird 
watcher (unnamed in the Government’s 
report) built another birdhouse with an 
opening large enough for bluebirds but 
too small for starlings. This time the blue- 
birds nested, but the male bluebird was 
found dead beneath the birdhouse: the 
reasonable suspicion was that the star- 
lings had something to do with its demise. 

At about the same time, in Ambler, 
Pa., a bird watcher saw starlings kill two 
nesting robins, "the victims being dis- 
patched by powerful pecks on the head." 
St arl i ngs w ere al so seen brea k i ng t he eggs 
in robins' nests. In Closter, N.J. a man 
who owned a pigeon loft was appalled 
to see a gang of tough-looking bow legged 
birds drive away his adult pigeons, enter 
the loft and drag out the squabs, drop- 
ping them to the ground. But the worst 
sufferers (except bluebirds) were yellow- 
shafted flickers, a beautiful woodpecker 
whose tree-hole nests were exactly what 
starlings wanted. In one authenticated 
account a pair of flickers in Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. found a pair of starlings w atch- 
ing their nest opening but making no 
overt attack so long as the flickers stared 
back. ( Flickers are bigger than starlings. ) 
Whenever a flicker looked away, one of 
the starlings darted for the nest opening. 
The flicker attacked it and both birds fell 
to the ground, the starling taking flight. 
After several days of this intermittent 
fighting both birds were pretty well de- 
feathered. When the flicker eggs were 
hatched the fighting intensified. The flick- 
ers somehow raised their young, but then 
cleared but. In Hartford, Conn, six star- 
lings set up a continuous watch on a nest 
of flickers. According to the Govern- 
ment’s Economic Value of the Starling to 
the United States, "Presently a flicker 
continued 
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came out. dragging a starling with him." 
While the flicker and the starling battled 
outside the nest, another starling darted 
into it. The flicker consequently had to 
stop fighting the first starling and drag 
out the second. While he was battling 
with it. a third starling darted into the 
nest opening. The flicker repeated the en- 
tire performance "for about half an 
hour, when he gave up. leaving the star- 
lings in possession." 

"The starling is an interesting, enter- 
taining bird," said another Government 
study. Department of Agriculture Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 61. “They are cheery 
fellows, too," said an editorial note in 
Forest ant! Stream Magazine. This was a 
minority opinion, certainly not shared by 
fruit farmers. In Bristol, Conn, a flock 
estimated at 300 starlings swept down on 
a cherry tree and consumed all the fruit 
in less than 15 minutes. Everyone knew 
that robins ate cherries, but they did so 
quietly and inconspicuously. An individ- 
ual robin, moved by hunger, followed his 
own impulses in flying to a tree while an- 
other robin flew to a different tree in re- 
sponse to his own ideas. But a flock of 
starlings flew in fast, like the Luftwaffe, 
landed on a predetermined tree, ate the 
cherries and put on one of their aerial 
performances as they flew away while the 
farmer was still looking for his shotgun. 
How did they know which tree to select? 
Did they study the orchard ahead of 
time? How was the feeding attack coor- 
dinated? Did they hold a meeting, take a 
vote? Or did they somehow respond uni- 
formly through theentircflock in the way 
an individual robin responded to a soli- 
tary impulse? However starlings accom- 
plished it, farmers complained that a tree 
whose yield was worth S60 a season pro- 
duced only SIO worth of fruit after one 
of their visits. 

Starlings extended their range so slow- 
ly no one anticipated they would become 
a nationwide nuisance. By 1902 they had 
merely crossed the Hudson River into 
New Jersey, and a few had been seen 
around Sing Sing Prison some 40 miles 
north of Central Park. The annual 
Christmas bird count in 1905 reported 
only one starling in the New York area. 
In 1 909 young Maunsell Schieffelin Cros- 
by, an ornithologist who was Eugene's 
nephew, reported the first starling ever 


seen near Hyde Park, not far from the 
home of Franklin Roosevelt, a bird 
watcher himself. In 1910, or 20 years af- 
ter Schieffelin released the first 60 birds, 
starlings ranged between Philadelphia to 
the south and Providence, R.l. to the 
north, a distance of about 200 miles. 

Thereafter their growth was explosive. 
They discovered Washington, D.C., their 
favorite city, in 1916. In 1917 a starling 
was seen in Savannah. In 1930 a single 
starling was observed in a farm lot seven 
miles west of Sedalia. Mo.— major news 
for bird watchers, since it was believed 
that the lack of trees and nesting sites 
would prevent starlings from crossing the 
plains. The first starlings reached Jack- 
son, Wyo. a few years later. 

In the early 1940s starlings appeared in 
northern California, having crossed the 
Rockies, which also had been expected to 
stop them. They spread so rapidly that by 
1948 a flock of 25 was discovered in the 
desert country west of the Salton Sea. 
Two starlings were spotted in downtown 
San Diego in 1959. They must have car- 
ried back a favorable report, for five 
years later starlings were not only locat- 
ed in the city, they were found in Baja 
California 180 miles south. There are no 
yellow-shafted flickers in California, so 
the starlings appropriated the nests of the 
red-shafted flicker. By 1964 starlings 
were so well established in Arizona, 
where they nested in holes in segura cac- 
tus, that it seemed likely they would soon 
be found in the Mexican and Arizona 
deserts. 

They have now reached Alaska. In the 
course of his ceaseless wanderings on be- 
half of bird studies, Roger Tory Peter- 
son found starlings in central Mexico, 
and they have since been reported in Yu- 
catan. Not one of half a dozen ornitho- 
logical authorities would make a guess 
as to how many millions of starlings have 
descended from Schicffelin's original im- 
portation. When the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife undertook the first 
breeding-bird survey in 1966, more star- 
lings were counted than any other bird 
except gracklcs. The study was limited 
to the region east of the Mississippi. Ob- 
servers set out half an hour before dawn 
on summer mornings over 585 routes in 
26 states and part of southern Canada. 
Each observer stopped at 50 stations, half 


a mile apart, for three minutes, noting 
all the birds that could be seen and iden- 
tified at each station. More than half a 
million birds of 376 species were count- 
ed, of which 48.676 were starlings and 
49,750 grackles. 

By 1969, when the survey had been ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast, 1,361 observ- 
ers spot-checked birds at 88,050 stations. 
In their 4'/i-hour count they ticked olT 
74,410 starlings among the 470 species 
observed. The observers spotted 23,920 
bobwhitc, 688 great blue herons, 721 
blue-winged teal, 6,575 ringnecked 
pheasants, 11,684 indigo buntings, 
282 wood ducks, seven roseate spoon- 
bills, 2,487 bluebirds, 270 prothonotary 
warblers, 4,922 yellow-shafted flickers 
and many common and uncommon 
hawks, owls and nutcrackers. Only red- 
winged blackbirds (101,865) and Eng- 
lish sparrows (77,965) outnumbered 
starlings. 

But the most astounding increase was 
in California and the other Western 
states, where the starling population has 
been growing at the rate of 39' each year 
since 1968. From a zero population some 
30 years ago starlings now outnumber all 
the 1 10 species in California counted dur- 
ing the survey except the English spar- 
row, abundant there ever since 1 855, and 
five native birds: house finch, meadow- 
lark, mourning dove. Brewer’s blackbird 
and red-winged blackbird. Projecting the 
current increase, the starling population 
of California will soon equal that of New 
York, where the bird has been breeding 
since 1890. But there is no comparison 
with the rate of increase, for starlings in 
California have multiplied as rapidly in 
years as those in New York multiplied 
in decades. The bird has at last found 
the ideal home it has searched for ever 
since leaving Central Park, and its in- 
crease in the past is likely to seem minor 
compared to what is expected of it in the 
future. 

None of the men who imported birds 
gained anything from their labors. Even 
Owen Denny (though he was given some 
stuffed pheasants by the Rod and Gun 
Club shortly before it went broke) was a 
target of abuse from farmers. Frank De- 
kum, the German-American known as 
"a warm friend of the little warbling 
stranger." had a moment of glory after 
continued 
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a big shipment of birds in 1892, but in 
1893 his Portland Savings Bank failed, 
and he was subject “to much unjust cen- 
sure by the depositors." The receiver for 
the closed bank was none other than 
Denny, home from directing the foreign 
affairs of Korea. Dekum worked to get 
the bank reopened and succeeded, only 
to have it close again almost at once. 
Worn out, he planned to go to Hawaii 
to rest, but died the day before he was to 
leave Portland. Not long afterward Den- 
ny was gored by a bull on his farm, suf- 
fered a stroke, and died in 1900. 

Schieffelin died in 1906 without know- 
ing that his only successful introduction 
was the starling— and without knowing 
why only the starling, the English spar- 
row and Chinese pheasant survived of all 
the birds that he and his rivals set free. 
Nor does anyone know now. The prevail- 
ing belief is that a niche existed in North 
American nature, an empty place not 
needed by competing species, a sort of 
vacuum that starlings could fill without 
encountering the struggles for food and 
shelter that killed off other introduced 
species. When the Lacey Act was passed 
in 1900 it specifically prohibited the im- 
portation of starlings. By that time it was 
too late. Under the Lacey Act the Office 
of Foreign Game Introduction was even- 
tually established. Birds could no longer 
be brought in for whimsical reasons, such 
as a mention in Shakespeare. A thorough 
scientific study of the effect on native 
birds, on agriculture and on human Lse- 
ings was carved out. As a result. 1 14 spe- 
cies were studied in some 20 years in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and 14. including caper- 
caillies, Iranian pheasants, francolins 
and golden, silver, copper and green 
pheasants, were tested, studied and even- 
tually released. 

Last year the entire bird introduction 
program was abolished. An amendment 
to the Lacey Act now being considered 
sets up such strict controls that introduc- 
tion of foreign species is in effect pro- 
hibited. There will never again be any- 
thing like the starling invasion, a very 
w ise decision, though considerably belat- 
ed. But,- too. there will never again be 
anything like the introduction of the ring- 
necked pheasant or the chukar partridge 
or any other agreeable import. Starlings 
have a lot to answer for. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Aug. 26-31 


BOATING — The 22nd challenger for ihe America's 
t up will be Australia's Southern Cross, which beat 
the French contender, trance, 4-0 in the best-of-sev- 
cn series off Newport. Following three straight vic- 
torics. Intrepid moved into a 4-4 tie with Courageous 
in their matchup to determine which boat will be 
the defender (paste 28). 

DEBORAH FREEMAN or Bcachwood. N.J. be- 
came the North American Yacht Racing Union 
women's sailing champion as she and her crew of 
Lynn Campbell and Jennifer Valdes won the eight- 
race Adams Cup regatta on South Carolina's Lake 
Murray. 

BOWLING — DICK RITGER of Hartford. Wis. took 
the SS.000 top pri/c in the S50.000 Star Lancs- 
Fbonite Open in Waukegan, III., defeating Earl 
Anthony 266 pins to 202 in the final match. 

boxing Cuba dominated the first World Amateur 


PRO FOOTBALL NFL: Alter being held to only 81 
yards in his two previous preseason appearances. 
O.J. Simpson broke loose against Detroit, rushing 
for 116 yards in 19 carries as the Bills ripped the 
Lions 28-7. Quarterback Joe Ferguson passed for 
i wo touchdowns. Miami came back from its loss to 
the Rams with a 21-10 victory over Green Bay as 
Larry Csonka scored tw ice. Rookie John Stallworth 
caught two scoring passes for Pittsburgh in the Stccl- 
ers' 21-19 win o\cr Washington. Philadelphia 
stopped the Giants 24-21, Atlanta dropped Balti- 
more 23-7 and Minnesota defeated St. Louis 14-10. 
Wandering John Matuszak played for the Oilers ear- 
ly in Ihe week, but it did not help, Atlanta topping 
Houston 10-6. Chicago defeated Baltimore 20-16 
and Cincinnati downed Detroit 27-14. Substitute 
Quarterback Bobby Scott led New Orleans to 21 
fourth-quarter points as the Saints defeated the Jets 
24-7. In other games, the Rams dumped San Diego 
30-16. Dallas defeated Kansas City 25-16, Houston 
handed Chicago a 37-20 loss and Denser scored a 
27-21 win over New England. 

WFL: Houston Oiler Defensive Tackle John Ma- 
tuszak showed up to play against New York last 
week wearing a Texan uniform and insisting that he 
had found a loophole in his contract to jump 
through. Houston avenged its loss of the previous 
week with a 14- 1 1 victory over the Stars, and that 
pleased Coach Jim Garrett. But it did not sit well 
with Oiler Owner Bud Adams or Coach Sid Gill- 
man. Mntuszak appeared in the first five plays, but 
then was forced to ihe bench when he was served 
with a restraining order on the sidelines. Adams fol- 
lowed that with a suit against Matus/ak, and the 


player's lawyer countered by subpoenaing Adams, 
all the Oiler players and the entire coaching staff to 
appear at a hearing. In action on the field. Western 
Division leader Southern California dumped last- 
place Portland 45-15 as Sun Quarterback Tony 
Adums passed for three touchdowns in the first half. 
The Storm has not won one yet. Neither has De- 
troit. Philadelphia ran over the Wheels 27-23. with 
Claude Watts scoring two touchdowns for the Bell 
in the first half. Undefeated Birmingham stayed that 
way. dousing the Chicago Fire 22-8. John Harvey 
rushed for 137 vards in Memphis' 26-18 win over 
the Eastern Division-leading Florida Blazers, and 
the Sharks nipped the Hawaiians 14-8. 


defeated John Grace two and one in the 36-hole 
match-play final of the men's U.S. Amateur cham- 
pionship at the Ridgewood (N.J.) Country Club. 
JIM DENT outdistanced the longest hitters on the 
pro tour with a drive of 324 yards. 18 inches, to win 
first place and S5.000 in the TPD Driving Contest 
at the Atlanta Country Club. John Schrocder's sec- 
ond-best drive of 312 yards, 6 inches, was worth 
$2,500. 

HARNESS RACING -CHRISTOPHER T.. with Billy 
llaughton in the sulky, won the 49th Hamblctomnn 
Stake for 3-year-old trotters at Du Quoin. III. In 
the final heat, he covered the mile in 1 :58Jj to w in 
$80,075 ( paste 26). 

HORSE RACING PROD (SI0.00). Jorge Velasquez 
aboard, overtook Prince of Reason in ihe stretch to 
win the IV4-milc S56.570 Lawrence Realization by 


HOT N NASTY ($2.60), Darryl McHcrgue in the 
saddle, took the six-furlong S 107.3 10 Lassie Stakes 
lor 2-year-old fillies in 1:1 1- & at Arlington Park. 
Sharm A Sheikh was two lengths back. 

HALO ($8.40). ridden by Jorge Velasquez, covered 
I 1 * milcsof soggy turfin 1 :56*i tobcat LondonCom- 
pany by three-quarters of a length in the $100,000 
United Nations Handicap at Atlantic City. 
MASTER DERBY (SI5.80). Julio Espinosa up. 
came on in the stretch to win the S 105.000 Kinder- 
garten Stakes for 2-year-olds at Liberty Bell Park in 
I : I lYs- Gallant Bob was second, half a length back. 


swimming & DIVING JOHN NABER. a Southern 
Cal sophomore, handed Roland Matlhcs his first 
backstroke loss in seven years by defeating him in 


Open at Forest Hills (page 9)). In the second round. 
VUAY AMRITRAJ of India defeated Sweden's 
fourth-seeded Bjorn Borg, 6-1, 7-6. 3-6. 1-6. 
6-2. while older brother and doubles partner AN- 
AND AMRITRAJ knocked off No. 10 seed Man- 
uel Orantcs of Spain 6-3. 6—4. 6-2. In the same round. 
South Africa's RAY MOORE eliminated I5th-sccd- 
cd Tom Gorman 4 6. 6-4. 6-7, 6-4, 7-5. 

The DENVER RACQUETS surprised the Phil- 
adelphia Freedoms by taking the best-of-threc WIT 
championship final in two straight matches. The 
decisive victory came in Philly where Racquet An- 
drew Paltison blanked Buster Moltram 6-0 in the 
men’s singles to lead his team to a 28 24 win. Com- 
bined with its earlier 27-21 triumph, that victory 
gave Denver the title. Pattison was voted the Most 
Valuable Player. 

mileposts ANNOUNCED: By Brazilian soccer 
superstar PELL. 33. that he will retire in the first 
week of October. Peli quit Brazil's national team 
two years ago, but had continued playing for the 


Sant 

AWARDED: By a federal district court jury to 
JANE BLALOCK, a $4,500 judgment against the 
LPGA. Blalock sued the group for suspending her 
ill 1972 on allegations of cheating. The judgment 
equals the first-prize money of the tournament she 
missed. 

FINED: GEORGE M. STEINBRENNER 3RD. 
principal ow ner of Ihe New York Yankees and part 
owner of the Chicago Bulls, by Federal District 
Court Judge Leroy J. Contic Jr.. $15,000. on charg- 
es stemming from illegal expenditures of corporate 
lunds as campaign contributions to former Presi- 
dent Nixon and others. 

RETIRED: Jockey JOHN L. ROTZ. 39. who has 
ridden 2.908 winners in 21 years and ranks 15th on 
the alltimc winning list. Recent surgery on his 
right knee left Rotz with only partial use of 
his foot. 

DIED: ISIDOR BIEBER.87. for more than 40 years 
one of the country's top breeders and ow ners of race 
horses, including Stymie and Hail to Reason; in 
Hollywood. Fla. 


Tournament in Orlando. Fla. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



AMY tubis, 15, of Mi- 
ami Lakes, Fla., won 
the All-Around cham- 
pionship at the Nation- 
al AAU Junior Olym- 
pic gymnastics compe- 
tition for 15-to-18-ycar- 
olds in Lincoln, Neb. 
She finished first in 
vaulting, floor exercise, 
balance beam and un- 
even parallel bars. 



ROY HAMILTON, 17, 

was selected from 6,000 
prep athletes as the 
outstanding performer 
in the seventh annual 
Watts Summer Games 
in Los Angeles. A se- 
nior at Verbum Dei 
High, Hamilton led his 
basketball team in scor- 
ing and assists as it took 
the championship. 



possum, 8, an 800- 
pound burro from Ar- 
vada West, Colo., won 
the 25th World Cham- 
pionship Burro Race in 
Fairplay, Colo. Possum 
carried 33 pounds of 
mining equipment 28 
miles up London 
Mountain and back to 
Fairplay in four hours, 
14 minutes. 





JOHN 'CREWS, 54. a 

physician from Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., broke 
three freestyle age- 
groups swimming rec- 
ords at the National 
AAU Mastefs meet in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Crews swam 200 yards 
in 2:12.36, the 500 in 
5:58.93 and the 1,650 in 
21:21.87. 



MIKE MALASKA, 20, 

was the flrst amateur in 
25 years to win the Utah 
Open golf tournament, 
The Weber State junior 
from Salt Lake City 
had rounds of 70, 69, 69 
and 74 over the par-72 
Ogden Country Club 
course to win the title 
by one stroke over pro 
John Jackson Jr. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FENWAY FEVER 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Mark Mulvoy on his 
article about the Red Sox (Strangers in Par- 
adise, Aug. 26). What is perhaps most ex- 
citing about this team is the sense of con- 
tinuity we're finally getting. Not only arc 
Dwight Evans. Rick Burleson. Cecil Cooper 
el at. doing the job in Boston, but the Paw- 
tucket (R.l.) farm team, which has just sup- 
plied the Sox with Outfielder Jim Rice, has 
some other outstanding players. I hesitate to 
term them surefire major-leaguers (call it the 
reluctance of a hardened Red Sox fan), but 
the current Fenway starters arc beginning to 
notice the pressure from below. 

This year feels better than 1967. Then we 
knew it was nothing more than a wonderful, 
one-shot affair with destiny. Now we know 
better. Maybe. 

Frank Korun 

Coventry, R.l. 

Sir: 

Asa lad of five in 1939 I adopted the Red 
Sox as my team, and I've been a faithful fan 
ever since. But these Red Sox have speed, 
which the teams of the '40s, '50s and '60s 
always lacked. Hals off to Ow ner Tom Yaw- 
kcy. Manager Darrell Johnson, the team and 
all the million-plus loyal Red Sox fans of 
America. The A's can be dethroned this year. 

Daniel Gri XN, D.D.S. 

Beloit, Wis, 

Sir: 

Since when docs geographical place of res- 
idence dictate where a person's baseball loy- 
alties lie.' I hate to upset Mark Mulvoy 's sys- 
tem. but I live in Connecticut, a state I always 
thought was a component of that section 
called New England. Yet the Red Sox do 
not have me on Elysian pins and needles 
or on any other type of pins and needles, for 
that matter. In fact, you'd have to classify 
me as one of their most loyal enemies. 

As for calling Dwight Evans the best right- 
fielder in the American League, how can 
Mulvoy overlook Reggie Jackson, Jeff Bur- 
roughs and Bobby Darwin, not to mention 
Bobby Murccr, who had 12 assists in his first 
52 games after moving from center to right? 

In the future, I suggest you be more care- 
ful of using the word all. as in "all New Eng- 
land." because there is always an exception. 
I am a Yankee fan. 

Don Carlow 

Hamden, Conn. 

Sir: 

Reggie Jackson received the most votes of 
any player ever in All-Star balloting this 
year — there are people who say he should 
have received even more votes and now 


Mark Mulvoy is trying to tell us that Dwight 
Evans (who?), a .290 hitter, is the best right- 
fielder in the American League. That's pre- 
posterous! 

Mar c Kelley 

Novato, Calif. 

Sir: 

How can you call Dwight Evans the best 
rightlielder in the league? Charlie Spikes of 
Cleveland has more home runs, more runs 
batted in and has developed into a steady 
.290 hitler. Also, his fielding and running 
ability put him on a par with, if not above, 
Evans. Boston may have a good team, but it 
doesn't have the best rightlielder in the 
league. Cleveland has. 

At Navolanic 

Parma. Ohio 

DIVISIONAL THINKING 

Sir: 

Your excellent article on the Red Sox re- 
minded me that once again baschall's fool- 
ish divisional setup has robbed fans of a cli- 
mactic pennant race between two excellent 
teams. As of Aug. 21 Boston and Oakland 
had almost identical records, with the A's 
coming into Fenway for a three-game scries. 
Since each team was leading its division by 
a healthy margin, however, the significance 
of the scries was greatly diminished. Similar 
situations existed in the American League 
in 1971 and 1973. 

This should indicate even to baseball's my- 
opic owners that the divisional system is re- 
ducing. not increasing, the number of pen- 
nant races. Those that it has produced haxc 
been bogus races among mediocre teams: 
witness the National League East, A similar 
race in 1972 involving the Red Sox was greet- 
ed by Boston fans with a yawn, because the 
team was not of championship caliber. 

Jack Marshall 

Arlington, Mass. 

Sir: 

Since major league baseball already has 
24 teams and is contemplating adding more. 
I think that something ought to he done 
about expanding the playoff format. 

Being an avid fan of the Dodgers. I was 
naturally disappointed last year when they 
finished with the third-best record in the ma- 
jors but were unable to enter the NL play- 
offs simply because the team with the best 
record— Cincinnati was in the same divi- 
sion. I would suggest that four or even five 
teams be allowed to compete in the playoffs 
in each league, giving teams such as the 
Dodgers a chance to prove themselves, and 
boosting attendance in cities with good base- 
ball teams that can’t quite make it to the top. 
This would make for more exciting finishes 


and eliminate any "who cares, we were out 
of it anyway" attitudes a player or team 
might have. 

In a four-team playoff the two divisional 
leaders would meet the two second-place 
teams in a two-out-of-thrcc scries, with the 
winners playing three out of five. In a five- 
team playoff a third-place, wild-card team 
would compete, with the team with the best 
record exempt from playing in the first 
round. 

I say let's get on the ball and dump the 
old system fast. 

Jay Spillane 

San Jose, Calif. 

FACING TAIWAN 

Sir: 

I am a longtime subscriber for my sons 
and grandsons, and was very dismayed to 
see the 10-pagc story about the Taiwan Lit- 
tle League teams ( Going to Bat for Taiwan, 
Aug. 19). I think in all fairness you should 
have waited until after the playoffs to print 
such a glow ing report. 

Couldn't you imagine how our Little Lea- 
guers would react to such a story? 1 think it 
showed in their playing (Chinatown. Oh, my, 
Chinatown. Sept. 2). Next year, if the Tai- 
wanese arc in the playoffs, it would be a good 
idea to hold off on your report so our Amer- 
ican kids won't be scared to death when they 
meet them. This is not only my opinion but 
also my grandsons', and they play Little 
League ball. 

Thelma Whitaker 

Lavallctte, N.J. 

Sir: 

Concerning Peter Carry's well-written ar- 
ticle on the Taiwan Little Leaguers, Taiwan 
has won every one of its World Scries titles 
through hard work and practice, something 
American Little Leaguers would rather not 
do because of other sports, television and, 
of course, girls. Most of the outstanding U.S. 
Little League teams of the past have con- 
sisted of one or two solid, talented, hard- 
working pitchers and eight other players who 
stood around and prayed the ball would not 
be hit to them. If the Americans are tired of 
losing, they should get off their apathy and 
put together a nine-man team that can beat 
Taiwan Huang Ching-hui or no Huang 
Ching-hui. 

K. C. Whaif-n 

Stamford, Conn. 

SEEING RED 

Sir: 

Excry year it's the same thing, an article 
on an Oklahoma football player ( Don't Tin- 
ker with This Kid Brother, Aug. 26). You guys 
arc really stuck on them Jack Mildren, 
continued 
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“When you’re competing in a big league, 
you need a big league bank’.’ 

Speaking is John Rogers, President of Bates and Rogers Construction 
Corporation. “To make the kind of progress we wanted in the construction 
industry, Bates and Rogers needed a relationship with a bank large enough in size 
and perspective to understand our business and to provide the right kind of 
financing without delay. 

“Case in point: In 1972, we began a highway bridge project which required a 
front-end commitment on our part of several hundred thousand dollars. We had a 
payroll to meet, steel requirements, and we had to get additional equipment to the. 
job site. Continental Bank came through quickly with the financing that allowed 
us to get started. Then when we began to receive progress payments from our 
customer, we were already on the road to a successful project. 

“Obviously our success is attributable to our own experience and capability, 
but Continental has shown how a great bank can help us successfully 
compete in a highly competitive industry.” 

If you’re competing in any league, talk to a 
Continental Banker. He’ll tell you about the broad 
experience and services Continental can offer. Call CONTINENTAL BANK 

Mike Feltes, Commercial Banking Department at continental Illinois national bank and trust company of CHICAGO 

312/828-4087. 

231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60693 







There was a 
Grand American 
handing out cigars 
on September 25, 1950. 


“Seven pounds, 14 ounces and all 
muscle,” he said. 

And they all laughed with him. 

Then they drank to the health and 
happiness of his new son. 

And, of course, to the new mother. 
Everyone there was soon infected by 
his smile, and every father reminded 
of his firstborn, and the joy 
that was born with it. 

Schenley was there, part of the 
celebration. 

It was the best doggone whiskey they 
could get then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 



Wfe’ve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schenley Reeerve American Whiskey. A Blend, 86 Proof. Q 1974 Schenley Ditlilleri Company, New York, New York, 
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Sangre de Cristo.. 

About sixty-five million years ago the earth groaned, sighed and 
in one gigantic heave the Rocky Mountains were born. Called the 
backbone of the North American Continent, these mountains 
stretch down from Alaska, through Canada and our western stales 
into northern New Mexico. 

At the southern end of the Rockies is a high, narrow, majestic 
range known as the Sangre de Cristos. This is a special place. Dif- 
ferent. Where mountains greet the prairie. Yet quiet. ..wide open... 
with alpine horizons framing green rolling hills and sagebrush 
valleys. 

In this incredibly beautiful, unspoiled section of southern Colo- 
rado. dawn breaks each morning like a curtain rising on the first 
day of the world. ..silent.. .breathtaking. ..spectacular. Several miles 
away, a rising column of smoke from a cowhand's breakfast fire 
could be your first sign of human activity. Days are both pastoral 
and invigorating in the crisp clean air. 

A while ago Forbes Magazine acquired in this area one of the 
oldest of the remaining big ranches in America. It ranks among the 
best known preserves for deer, elk, game birds and other wildlife. 

Located just outside Fort Garland, Colorado, Kit Carson's last 
command, the Forbes Trinchera Ranch spreads over 260 square 
miles. Here, a panorama of soaring mountains, dominated by the 
towering peaks of the Trinchera and Mount Blanca, sweep down 
to the San Luis Valley below. 

Forbes formed Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc. from a portion of 
Forbes Trinchera not long ago, offering five-acre ranches for 
homes, vacations, recreation, retirement, and just good long term 
investment. 

The land lies halfway between Denver and Albuquerque, near 
the intersection of U.S. Route 160 (the Navajo Trail) and Colorado 
Highway 159. 

Obtain HUD property report from developer and read it before 
signing anything. HUD neither approves the merits of the offer- 
ing nor the value of the property as an investment, if any. 


.because it’s there 

Important guarantees backed by Forbes Magazine's distinguished 
reputation have contributed much to the Sangre de Cristo success 
story. Every investor is double protected: he has twelve months 
after his first payment during which he can-mid is urged— to visit 
his ranch. And if it doesn't fully meet expectations, he can have all 
payments promptly refunded. Or if he simply changes his mind 
within sixty days of making his first payment, his money will be 
returned promptly. 

You can own part of this breathtaking land for just $5,000 total 
cash price. Easy credit terms are available. Also, other Sangre de 
Cristo ranch sites are available at prices ranging from $5,000 to 
$18,000. This offer presents a wonderful opportunity for long term 
investment in the great southwest. 

For complete details on these ranches, w ithout obligation, simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below to Sangre de Cristo Ranches, 
Box 2000, New York, N.Y. 1001 1. 


Sangre de Cristo Ranches inc. 

DIVISION OF FORBES MAGAZINE 

Box 2000. Old Chelsea Station. New York. N.Y. 1001 1 

Without obligation, please send me FREE, more 
information on the Sangre de Cristo Ranches. 

Nam* 

Address 

City State Zip 

Telephone .— . 

Price Range □ S5.000 □ $7,500 

A statement and ottering statement has been tiled with the Department ot State of 
the State ot New York The filing does not constitute approval ot the sale or lease 
or otter tor sale or lease by the Department of State or any officer thereof or that 
the Department of State has in any way passed upon the merits of such ottering. 
A copy of the ottering statement is available, upon request, from the subdivider. 
NYA 73-976 Not available to residents ot states where prohibited by law 
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Minolta helps you scale the heights. 


Reach the top with a camera that doesn't 
hold you back, a camera fast enough to 
catch the fleeting moment. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 
from the moment you pick it up. Because 
the viewfinder shows all the information 
needed for correct exposure and focusing, 
you never have to look 
away from your 
subject. So you're 
ready to catch 
that once-in-a- 
lifelime photo. 


And when subjects call for a different 
perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept 
a system of interchangeable lenses, from 
"fisheye" wide angle to super-telephoto. 

A Minolta SR-T can help you reach the 
peaks of photography. For more informa- 
tion, see your photo dealer or write Minolta 
Corporation, 101 Wil- 
liams Drive, 
Ramsey, New 
Jersey 07446. In 
Canada: Anglo- 
photo Ltd. P.Q. 



Minolta SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 

Is your camera a means o I sell-expression? II so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Grand 
Prize: two weeks in the south Pacific islands lor two, SI000 cosh, and a Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other valu- 
able prizes will be awarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta dealer 
lor details and registration. Or write Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 18 31, Blair, Neb. 68009. 


No more 

kid stuff 

Do you teach social studies or English? Do your 
students find that the usual classroom magazines are 
“kid stuff”? Is there no challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in the graphics? 

Then consider the TIME Education Program. Your 
students get TIME— a magazine they can grow with— 
at half the usual subscription rate. You, the teacher, get 
a free copy of TIME every week plus free monthly 
teaching aids designed to support and broaden your 
curriculum. 



For details write: 

TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Steve Owens, Greg Pruitt, the Selmons and 
now, in your seemingly endless series of 
Sooners, comes Tinker Owens. Give us a 
break! There is still only one Big Red, and 
that is the team you always have snubbed: 
Nebraska. 

Ken Glazer. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Sir: 

The Sooners will rise to the occasion once 
again and prove to the nation how tremen- 
dous they really are. And Tinker will have a 
tremendous year. 

Eric Kleiman 

Oklahoma City 

NEARLY A MISS 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Jack Curtis (Just a 
Babe in the Woods , Aug. 26) for lowering 
hunters another few notches in the public's 
esteem. 

While I have great admiration for his son 
Babe's courage in holding his ground against 
a wounded boar's charge, Mr. Curtis seems 
to have forgotten one of the hunter's major 
responsibilities: to use a weapon that, given 
good shot placement, will ensure a quick, 
clean kill, so that the prey suffers as little as 
possible before death. 

The use of a .22 (which Mr. Curtis him- 
self admitted is almost totally ineffective 
against boar, and which required 12 slugs 
plus some luck before a “natural” could 
achieve a kill) was a poor lesson in sports- 
manship for a young hunter, extremely fool- 
ish (the boar’s charge almost succeeded) and 
bordered on the sadistic. One wonders if Mr. 
Curtis intended to hunt boar or merely to 
blast away at them. 

Robert A. Marshall 

Murphys, Calif. 

Sir: 

I am terribly weary of killing-for-pleasure 
glorifications, whatever their basis or justi- 
fication. Since SI is a sports publication , what 
is w rong with confining yourselves to the field 
of sport? 

Steven E. Vest 

New York City 
Sir: 

Why does a boy “come of age" because 
he kills a boar with a dozen bullets? I fail to 
see anything in this even resembling sport. 
Of course, some boars must be killed for eco- 
logical reasons. Also, I admit the story was 
entertaining, but doesn't it belong in a hunt- 
ing magazine? Aren't there sports, such as 
cliff diving, amateur wrestling, mountain 
climbing and the great Irish sport of hurling 
that are just as interesting? I'm sure there 
arc. 

Sean Ward 

Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Permanent wave: $ 5. 
■ wm> Today: $20. 


9 x 12 Oriental rug: $ 219 
Today: $1,400 


1937: $75,000 of life insurance cost $791. 
Today, we’ve got it down to $455. 


Nobody needs to tell you about the high 
cost of living Unless they're doing something 
about it. We are. 

When we started back in 1906, we pio- 
neered term insurance Ever since, we've been 
driving the cost of our life insurance down 
In 1937, the annual premium on our 
$75,000 five-year term policy was $791 25. 
This was for a man 40 years old 

Today, that $791 25 buys him $136,000 
Our agents specialize in term insurance. 
They know how to save you money 

In Benton Harbor, Michigan, the person to 


see is John Chiviges, our General Agent there 
It's obvious that a lot of people 
have been seeing John for help 
m planning their futures He started 
A - - expanding his agency just five years 
ago Today, nine agents are working 
with him And this year, they're writing 50 
per cent more protection than last 

Look for our agents, in the Yellow Pages. 
They can save you some real money 
Occidental Life Occidental Center, 

Los Angeles, California 90051 

Occidental Life 


r 
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One beautiful 
smoking experience. 

If you’ve never 
had one, have an 
A&C Grenadier. 

Long, slender, mild-tasting A&C Grenadiers 
— in light or dark wrappers— are a unique 
blend of fine imported and domestic tobaccos 
that give you real flavor, satisfying taste. 

It’s one beautiful smoking experience. 

® 

AntonioY Cleopatra. 
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JIM DUNN'S FOOTSTEPS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

The experience Jim Dunn has shared with 
SI readers! Yount’ Man on llw Run, Aug. 12) 
is most impressive. In the true pioneer spirit 
he dared to be first. He had a vision, and 
through his indomitable will he made it re- 
ality. Others will follow in his footsteps, some 
perhaps faster, but he led the way. 

Jim's writing is simple, beautiful and to- 
tally human. Runners and joggers can't help 
but identify with some of his feelings. Par- 
ents will feel the hollow fear and anguish of 
Mrs. Dunn during her long hours of w aiting 
and searching following missed rendezvous. 
And Jim captured the West Coast of the 
United States as it is. 

With leaders like him, the future of this 
country will be in good hands. 

J. R Hi iss 
Commander, USN 

Ford Island. Hawaii 
Sir: 

It was a super article and gave me a feel- 
ing of pride to know that there are still a 
few adventurous and exciting people left on 
this earth who love our planet and what it 
has to offer. 

John Grinoi ds 

Butte. Mont. 

Sir: 

The article was extremely well written in 
a simple down-to-earth style that perhaps 
only a schoolboy could produce. Jim's suc- 
cess just goes to show that the Olympics is 
not the only place where we find true cham- 
pions. 

Lynn Arave 

Plymouth, England 
Sir: 

Jim Dunn's run from the Mexican to the 
Canadian border must be classified as truly 
amazing. The uniqueness of the trip and the 
perceptiveness and preciseness with which 
Dunn wrote about it combined to make this 
one of the most fascinating and beautiful 
pieces you have ever printed in Sports 
Illustrated. 

What impressed me most, however, was 
the kind of person Dunn revealed himself to 
be: namely, the kind whose determination 
and doggedness allowed him to attain a 
seemingly unattainable goal, who would car- 
ry his trash along with him rather than litter 
his country and who was human enough to 
want to bask in a little glory after his long 
run. Jim Dunn is truly one of a kind. 

. Roglr Shuler 

Springfield, Mo. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Lite Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 


PARKER 75 



No Parker 75 Pen is perfect. 

But not one has ever been very far from it. 


We have a lot of faith in human nature. 
Before 7 A.M. And after 3:30 P.M. But the 
best of minds wander. And the best 
machines have their bad moments. 

So all parts of the Parker 75 Pen are 
inspected. And then each major sub- 
assembly is eyed harshly. 

We check raw silver strips first for width 
and thickness. Then we check for hardness. 
Then their ability to be formed. Next we 
check the caps and barrels we make from 
the strips. 

There's more. We check the flat blank of 
14K gold we'll shape into the nib. We 


take the special alloy of platinum and 
ruthenium (that we invented), shape it into 
a pellet, and check its weld to the blank. 
Then we shape the blank into a point and 
the pellet into the correct size through five 
forming stages, and we check each stage. 
Then we hand-set the gap in the tines to 
match the particular point size, and then we 
check the whole point to see how it writes. 

Et cetera, et cetera. 

In all, the assorted parts and pieces of 
every single Parker 75 Pen must pass through 
forty-three separate inspection stations. 
When the cap is assembled, when the barrel 


is assembled and the grip-and-nib are 
assembled, the pen is finally put together— 
by, you guessed it, the forty-fourth inspector. 

All these inspections are made with the 
full knowledge that the most important 
inspection is yet to come. Your own. The 
one you make, pen in hand, on paper. 

The Parker 75 Pen in sterling silver. 

Cast your own hard eye on it, next time 
you're looking for an exceptional gift. 

«$» PARKER 

World's most wanted pens 


Parker 75 Pens from S25 lo $500. Matching ball pens and pencils. Ample engraving area for full monogram. 


V/nle Pamphlet offer. Sony, 9 W 57 St . N Y , N Y 10019 C 1974 Sony Corp of America SONY a a trademark of Sony Corp 

THE BEAUTY 
OF ONE GUN. 

Trinitron’s unique one-gun, one-lens system has yet to be equalled. 



Model KV-1722 Trinitron 17" measured diagonally Narrow, space-saving cabinet 


r First television was invented 
Then color television. 

Then Trinitron* 

Trinitron is not made like other color TV 
sets. And if you're about to buy one, you owe it 
to yourself to understand the difference 
Here goes Feel free to ask questions. 

The one gun that Trinitron has is located 
in the neck of the picture tube. 

It shoots electron beams through a single 
lens to the screen. You see the beams in the 
form of a picture. 

Other sets have three guns They shoot 
electron beams through three small lenses. 

Why is one big lens so much better? The 
larger the lens, the less the distortion. 

So bigger gives you a sharper and better 
focused picture. 

Also, these aren't your run-of-the-mill 
beams we're shooting. 

Because only Trinitron has something 
called an Aperture Grille. 

Translated : The picture you see is made up 
of unbroken stripes, not isolated dots or slots. 

So, add an Aperture Grille and you have 
a brighter picture. 

Brighter, sharper, better-focused and need- 
less to say all-solid-state. 

That’s Sony Trinitron. 

O.K., any questions? We'll answer them all 
in a 12-page Trinitron pamphlet. 

Write to us, or stop in at a Sony dealer 
Let him explain the beauty of our unique 
one-gun, one-lens system. He’s got an 
advantage. 

He can show you the picture. 



